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1. INTRODUCTION 


But the Hebrews, Syrians, Persians, Kushites, Elamites, Medes, 

Phoenicians, Alans, and Arabs, as well as others unknown to 

us, do not have enough letters to express the sounds that they 

write in their languages, or to read them correctly, just as they 

are. Accordingly, they are forced to place dots on the letters, 

to distinguish the vowels and words from each other, and they 

are only able to read correctly by an act of divination, by tra- 

dition, or by means of much toil. (Elias of Nisibis [d. 1046], The 

Correct Form of Syriac Speech [Gottheil 1887, a]) 
The Arab expansion out of the Hijaz threw people across the Mid- 
dle East into a state of linguistic flux. From the seventh century 
onwards, Arabic-speaking Muslims increasingly came into con- 
tact with speakers of other languages, and new converts to Islam 
brought their own languages with them. This development jeop- 
ardised the proper pronunciation of Qur’anic recitation, as new 
Muslims in disparate areas learned Arabic for the first time. Con- 
versely, Aramaic-speaking Jews and Syriac Christians gradually 
began to adopt Arabic as a lingua franca within the growing Is- 
lamic empire. As Arabic spread and fewer people mastered Ara- 
maic, those Jewish and Christian communities risked introducing 
mistakes into their liturgical traditions, both of which required 
accurate recitation of the biblical text in Hebrew or Syriac. Con- 
sequently, by the beginning of the eighth century, Christians, 
Muslims, and Jews alike needed to take steps to preserve their 
recitation traditions against the impacts of linguistic change. This 
situation coincided with an increasing importance in the culture 


of writing, including the writing of historically oral traditions, 
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between the seventh and ninth centuries (Schoeler 2006, 111- 
41, esp. 129, 140; Shah 2008; Khan 2017, 270; 2020, I:12; see 
also, Bloom 2010). However, the Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew 
scripts lacked sufficient letters to record every phoneme in the 
Bible and the Qur’an, so to transcribe them more accurately 
would have required wholesale changes to the orthography of 
sacred texts. 

One story that highlights the resistance to changing the 
holy texts comes from ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir (d. 845 CE), a ninth- 
century Abbasid governor of Khurasan (Bosworth 1982). Fa- 
mously a patron of culture and scholarship, Ibn Tahir once saw a 
magnificent example of Arabic calligraphy, but rather than ad- 
mire it—so the story goes—he lamented: “How beautiful this 
would be, if there were not so much coriander seed scattered over 
it!” (Hughes 1895, 686). The wayward coriander seeds were the 
diacritic points that are now essential to the Arabic script, but for 
Ibn Tahir they were an undesirable innovation. Opinions such as 
this did not prevent scribes from adding further innovations to 
the Arabic writing system, but they did direct them to be as non- 
invasive as possible with respect to modifying the writing of the 
Qur'an. Similar attitudes influenced Syriac and Hebrew scribes 
as they attempted to record the fine details of their recitation 
while also preserving traditional biblical orthography. 

This opposition to change was especially problematic for 
the issue of vocalisation, as Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew all lacked 
dedicated letters for vowels. Theological concerns notwithstand- 
ing, it was impossible for scribes to precisely record biblical or 


Quranic vowel phonology with their abjad scripts alone. Instead, 
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the scribes and scholars of all three languages faced the same 
challenge: to determine how to record vocalisation without cre- 
ating new letters or radically amending the text of their scripture. 
They accomplished this goal first with diacritic points, but be- 
tween the seventh and eleventh centuries they invented and de- 
ployed many other graphical tools for recording vowels. These 
innovations also prompted medieval linguists to begin writing 
about vocalisation to explain the function of the new vowel signs. 
In doing so, they developed novel linguistic theories with tech- 
nical terminology that merged their pedagogical traditions with 
the growing fields of Semitic grammar. 

This book examines these ideas about Arabic, Syriac, and 
Hebrew vocalisation as they emerged in the early medieval Mid- 
dle East. It traces their evolution during the period before 1100, 
following the story of each tradition as it matured from the first 
attempts at partial vocalisation to the complete vowel systems 
known in the modern day. J. B. Segal told a related story in his 
book, The Diacritical Point and the Accents in Syriac (1953), which 
examines the origin and development of pointing in Syriac. In its 
preface, he writes: “To have discussed possible points of contact 
with Hebrew manuscripts or with Arabic would have disrupted 
the continuity of the story” (Segal 1953, vii). This choice is un- 
derstandable, given the scope of his project, but none of these 
linguistic traditions developed in a vacuum. Syriac grammarians 
and Hebrew Masoretes exchanged theories of vocalisation as 
early as the seventh or eighth century, and the first Quranic vo- 
calisers adapted their system from Syriac at the same time. From 


the ninth century onwards, both Syriac and Hebrew scholars also 
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adapted elements of Arabic phonological thought to explain their 
own languages. It is thus impossible to achieve a comprehensive 
understanding of any one Semitic vocalisation tradition without 
placing it in the proper context of its neighbours. The story, so to 
speak, has many characters, and if any are absent, then its clarity 
declines dramatically. As such, this book will compare the pho- 
nological theories that Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew linguists used 
to describe vocalisation in order to demonstrate how their three 
traditions were linked in the period between 600 and 1100 CE. 


1.0. Organisation and Scope 


In writing this introduction, I cannot help but think of the preface 
to Shelomo Morag’s book, The Vocalization Systems of Arabic, He- 
brew, and Aramaic (1961). He begins it by saying: 

This study is not a complete history of the vocalization sys- 

tems of Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic, nor does it pretend 

to be one. The time for writing a full history of these vo- 

calization systems has not yet come; much work remains 

to be done in the examination of mss. and printed texts 

before such a history can be written. (Morag 1961, 5) 
Morag wrote this preface in 1959, and his caveat—“[t]he time... 
has not yet come”—is no longer true. While Morag already had 
access to some foundational books that remain relevant, includ- 
ing Nabia Abbott’s The Rise of the North Arabic Script (1939), J. P. 
P. Martin’s Histoire de la ponctuation (1875), Theodore Noldeke’s 
Compendious Syriac Grammar (1904), J. B. Segal’s The Diacritical 
Point and the Accents in Syriac (1953), and S. Baer and H. L. 
Strack’s Dikduke ha-Te‘amim des Ahron ben Moscheh ben Ascher 
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(1879), these works were insufficient for establishing a clear his- 
tory of vocalisation. The Rise of the North Arabic Script, for exam- 
ple, focused on the history of the Arabic script, to which the 
vowel signs were merely an accessory that Abbott did not sys- 
tematically evaluate (Abbott 1939, 21, 39, 65; see Posegay 
2021c). Similarly, Noldeke’s discussion of the vowels is almost 
entirely descriptive, and makes up just a fraction of his grammar 
(Noldeke 1904, 884-21, 40-54). Segal’s analysis is more detailed 
and incorporates more medieval primary sources on vocalisation 
(Segal 1953, 7-47), but his heart really belonged to the accent 
signs. Moreover, Dikduke ha-Te‘amim des Ahron ben Moscheh ben 
Ascher has turned out to contain a number of texts that Aharon 
ben Asher did not actually write (see Dotan 1967). None of these 
books were comprehensive accounts of vocalisation and could 
only serve as starting points for Morag—hence the statement in 
his preface. The result is that his own book is mainly a description 
of the forms and functions of Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic vo- 
calisation systems, not an analysis of their formative principles 
and connections. However, our understanding of vocalisation has 
advanced considerably in the last 60 years, with new studies of 
both manuscripts and medieval philological texts allowing for a 
more complete reconstruction of the history of vocalisation. 
Regarding Arabic, Abbott herself supplemented her conclu- 
sions on vocalisation in The Rise of the North Arabic Script with 
Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri (1972, 5-11), and her work, plus 
studies like Geoffrey Khan’s Arabic Papyri (1992a), have illumi- 
nated the origins of vocalisation signs in non-Quranic manu- 


scripts. Meanwhile, books like Francois Déroche’s Les Manuscrits 
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du Coran (1983) and The Abbasid Tradition (1992),' along with 
Alain George’s The Rise of Islamic Calligraphy (2010, esp. 74-80) 
have clarified the early landscape of vocalised Qur’anic manu- 
scripts. E. J. Revell (1975), Yasin Dutton (1999; 2000), and 
George (2015) have also explored the origins and development 
of the Arabic dot systems, while scholars like Kees Versteegh 
(1977; 1993), A. A. al-Nassir (1993), and Rafael Talmon (1997b; 
2003) have surveyed the technical terminology that the first Ar- 
abic grammarians used for vocalisation. There are also now many 
more published editions of medieval Arabic linguistic texts than 
there were in Morag’s day, including: al-Muhkam fi Naqt al- 
Masahif (1960), Risala Asbab Huduth al-Huriif (1983), Kitab al- 
‘Ayn (1985), Kitab Sibawayh (1986), and Sirr Sind‘a al-I‘rab 
(1993). These sources reveal the theoretical principles behind Ar- 
abic vocalisation as well as links to Syriac and Greek. 

For Syriac, since Morag, a number of authors have exam- 
ined the use of vowel points in the manuscript tradition of medi- 
eval Syriac scribes, as well as the tradition of Syriac grammarians 
after the seventh century. In particular, George Kiraz’s Turrds 
Mamlla: A Grammar of the Syriac Language (2012) has widened 
the view of the Syriac manuscript tradition, and his book The 
Syriac Dot (2015) has reconstructed the history of the diacritic 
dot with somewhat more readability than that of Segal. Jonathan 
Loopstra (2009; 2014; 2015; 2019) has also done considerable 


work to bring the East Syrian mashImonuto tradition to the fore. 


' See also, Déroche (2014) and Déroche et al. (2015, 222-24), the latter 
of which is only a brief overview, but contains extensive references to 
early vocalised Arabic manuscripts. 
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Similarly, J. F. Coakley (2011) has shown that the ‘Western’ 
vowel signs were a fairly late innovation, greatly clarifying the 
history of the vowel signs, especially as they relate to Jacob of 
Edessa. Other Syriac scholars have placed great emphasis on Ja- 
cob of Edessa as the first and most important source of early me- 
dieval Syriac grammar (Revell 1972; Salvesen 2001; ter Haar 
Romeny 2008; Farina 2018), and rightly so, as Jacob’s works re- 
main central to understanding Syriac vocalisation. We also now 
have a more precise understanding of Classical Syriac morpho- 
phonology, thanks to studies like Ebbe Knudsen’s Classical Syriac 
Phonology (2015) and Aaron Butts’ Language Change in the Wake 
of Empire (2016). Scholars like Adam Becker (2003; 2006; 2010), 
Aaron Butts, and Simcha Gross (2020) have also investigated the 
degree of intellectual contact between Jews and Syriac Christians 
in the late antique and early Islamic periods, a situation which 
has direct bearing on the early history of vocalisation. Daniel 
King (2012) and Raphael Talmon (2000a; 2000b) have done sim- 
ilar work comparing Syriac and the early Arabic grammatical tra- 
dition. All of this material together means that not only are we 
in a better position than Morag to chart the history of Syriac vo- 
calisation, but we can also more easily examine its relationships 
with Hebrew and Arabic. 

Morag himself did some further work on Hebrew vocalisa- 
tion history, particularly examining early Masoretic technical ter- 
minology (1973; 1974; 1979), and other scholars have made 
great strides to advance the understanding of Hebrew vocalisa- 
tion since then. Aron Dotan has dominated this field, editing a 


more accurate version of Ben Asher’s Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (1967), 
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investigating the origins of Masoretic activity (1974; 1981), and 
producing one of the most comprehensive summaries of Hebrew 
vocalisation in his Encyclopedia Judaica article, ‘Masora’ (2007). 
Israel Yeivin’s Introduction to the Tiberian Masora (trans. Revell, 
1983) condensed the notes of the Tiberian Masora into a digesti- 
ble form for the first time, and he also wrote what remains the 
seminal work on Babylonian Masora and vocalisation (1985). As 
for the Tiberian tradition, Geoffrey Khan’s work on Karaite tran- 
scriptions of Hebrew in Arabic script (1990; 1992b) and the re- 
covery of additional medieval linguistic texts from the Cairo Ge- 
nizah have proven essential for understanding its features since 
Morag’s time. Most importantly, nearly the full text of Hidaya al- 
Qari has emerged from the Firkovich Collection, which Khan uti- 
lised for his monumental work, The Tiberian Pronunciation Tradi- 
tion of Biblical Hebrew (2020). Several other scholars have also 
published medieval Judaeo-Arabic sources, mostly from the 
Cairo Genizah, that are critical to the history of Hebrew vocali- 
sation, notably Nehemiah Allony (1964; 1965; 1983), Allony and 
Yeivin (1985), and Ilan Eldar (1981). All of this work allows us 
to reconstruct much of the history of the Tiberian Masoretes and 
compare their vocalisation tradition to those of Syriac and Arabic 
grammarians (e.g., see Talmon 1997a; 2000a). 

So while for Morag the time for writing a full history of 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic? vocalisation had “not yet come,” 
such a history can feasibly be written today. Still, it is not my 
intention to write that history, at least not in its entirety. This 


book does not, for example, survey the use of vocalisation signs 


? By which he mainly means Syriac; see Morag (1961, 46-59). 
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in any manuscript corpora, nor does it exhaustively account for 
all the signs that saw use during the medieval period. Mostly for 
reasons of time and space, it also does not take up any sources 
related to Samaritan vocalisation system, which surely has some 
bearing on other systems, and it mentions the Babylonian and 
Palestinian Hebrew systems only occasionally.* Instead, it focuses 
on the phonological concepts that medieval scholars developed 
to describe the new technology of ‘vocalisation signs’ in the Ara- 
bic, Syriac, and Tiberian Hebrew writing systems. These concepts 
changed over time, and the history of that evolution is also a 
record of interchange between scholars of different languages 
and faiths. 


1.1. Summary of Sections 


Broadly speaking, medieval Semitic linguists exchanged ideas 
over the course of three phases in the history of vocalisation. The 
phases overlap and their duration differs somewhat between lan- 
guages, but Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew all follow this same tra- 
jectory. First, a ‘relative’ phase, near the infancy of the graphical 
vocalisation systems, when people explained vowels by describ- 
ing their phonetic features in contrast to other vowels. This phase 
spans the period from the first Syriac diacritic dots to roughly the 
end of the eighth century. Second, an ‘absolute’ phase, when the 
graphical vocalisation systems solidified in their final forms, and 
grammarians began assigning names to their vowels on an abso- 


lute, one-to-one basis. This phase begins with the introduction of 


3 For details on these systems, see Morag (1961, 30-41); Dotan (2007, 
§§5.1-2, 6). 
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the Arabic red-dot vocalisation system and the eighth-century Ar- 
abic scholars who first applied absolute vowel-naming conven- 
tions. It continues through the tenth century. Third, a ‘consolida- 
tion’ phase, mainly in the tenth and eleventh centuries, when 
scholars sought to tie together the disparate theoretical threads 
that their predecessors created to explain vocalisation. This pe- 
riod is marked by the growing dominance of Arabic in the Middle 
East and an increase in its influence on the phonological ideas of 
Syriac and Hebrew. 

While the following discussion traces each language 
through these phases, its main goal is to detect and explore points 
of contact between different linguistic traditions. The chief 
method for finding these connections is the identification of tech- 
nical terms that appear in primary sources across multiple tradi- 
tions. This study thus includes a wide survey of the technical ter- 
minology that Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew scholars used to ex- 
plain vowels, aiming to define them as accurately as possible in 
their native contexts. It then examines the usage of the shared 
terminology to determine how and when certain terms may have 
crossed between traditions. Sometimes these terms are direct 
loan words, but more often they are calques, usually from Syriac, 
Arabic, or Greek, that were adapted to fit a new purpose in an- 
other tradition. From these shared terms it is then possible to an- 
alyse the chronology and direction of intellectual exchange 
among medieval Semitic linguists. 

This book addresses the intellectual history of vocalisation 


in three sections. The first, chapter 2, surveys the different ways 
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that medieval linguists described vowels as a phonological cate- 
gory that was distinct from consonants. It includes three subsec- 
tions, each addressing a fundamental principle that links Arabic, 
Syriac, and Hebrew scholars in the field of vowel phonology: the 
idea of ‘sounding’ letters (§2.1); the perception of vowels as 
‘movements’ (82.2); and the dual nature of the matres lectionis 
(82.3). These principles provide the foundation for further lines 
of inquiry related to vocalisation. 

Chapter 3 examines the phenomenon of ‘relative’ vocalisa- 
tion, drawing on some of the earliest sources that address Semitic 
vowel phonology in the eighth century. Its first subsection de- 
scribes the similarities between Syriac grammarians and Hebrew 
Masoretes in the first attempts to distinguish homographs in their 
versions of the Bible (83.1). Specifically, it highlights the appar- 
ent exchange of a phonological concept of ‘height’ as it relates to 
vowel articulation and the placement of vocalisation points. The 
second subsection then applies the same relative principle to 
early Arabic vowel phonology, linking it to the names of the Ar- 
abic inflectional cases and to the Sibawayhan description of allo- 
phones of the letter ’alif (§3.2). 

Chapter 4 follows the transition from relative vocalisation 
to the first ‘absolute’ vowel naming systems in each language, 
comparing all three histories to show where they intertwine. It 
first addresses the chronological development of vowel names in 
Arabic grammar, putting it in context with the Syriac grammati- 
cal tradition during the eighth and ninth centuries (84.1). Next, 
it traces Syriac vowel names from their earliest occurrence in the 


late eighth century to the grammars of the eleventh century 
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(84.2). It then surveys the various conventions by which Hebrew 
scholars named their vowels in comparison with both Arabic and 
Syriac (§4.3). Each of these subsections extends to the attempts 
of relatively later authors to consolidate earlier ideas about vo- 
calisation, examining conceptual and terminological develop- 
ments in the late tenth and eleventh centuries. 

Altogether, these discussions show that medieval Arabic, 
Syriac, and Hebrew linguists had many points of contact with 
each other as they dealt with the problem of vocalisation in their 
respective languages. The links between them reveal an intercon- 
nected, interfaith intellectual landscape between the seventh and 
eleventh centuries, one that continues to have implications for 


the modern reading of these three languages. 


1.2. Defining Terms 


As will soon become apparent, this book is intensely interested 
in technical terms, and many of its questions would be much eas- 
ier to resolve if modern vocalisation studies did not maintain a 
long tradition of vague and confusing terminology. I define my 
own terms here. 

‘Vocalisation’ refers both to the process of physically add- 
ing vowel signs to a text and to the intellectual domain that ex- 
plains the creation, function, and application of those signs. This 
application process may also be called ‘pointing.’ A ‘vocalisation 
system’ is a set of signs that represent the vowel inventory of a 


particular pronunciation tradition. These include the Syriac dot 
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system, the Syriac miniature letter-form system,* the Arabic red- 
dot system, the modern Arabic system, the Tiberian Hebrew sys- 
tem, the Palestinian Hebrew system, and the Babylonian Hebrew 
system. A ‘vocalisation sign’ or ‘vowel sign’ is a point, dot, or 
other small grapheme that stands for a vowel phoneme, for ex- 
ample: an Arabic red dot, the Syriac zqop9 dots, or the Tiberian 
qomes symbol. A ‘vowel name’ is an individual term that refers to 
a single vowel, although, depending on its context and author, it 
may refer to either a phoneme or a grapheme. For example, Ara- 
bic fatha ‘opening’, Syriac ptoho ‘opening’, and Hebrew patah 
‘opening’ all indicate the phoneme /a/, but may also refer to dif- 
ferent graphemes that represent /a/. 

By contrast, ‘diacritic mark’, ‘diacritic dot’, or ‘diacritic 
sign’ refers to a grapheme that is added to a word to clarify the 
pronunciation of it or one of its letters in some way. These in- 
clude the Arabic consonantal *ijam dots, the Syriac dots on rish 
and dalat, and the Hebrew dagesh, as well as signs like shadda, 
sukiin, seyame, qushshoyo, rafe, and mappiq. This category does not 
include any graphemes that regularly represent vowels. 

‘Accents points’, ‘cantillation signs’, and ‘reading dots’ 
(Loopstra 2019, 160-61; Kiraz 2015, 114-19) refer to the systems 


of dots and signs that indicate intonation and cadence in Hebrew 


* Traditionally known as the ‘Western’ Syriac system (though not lim- 
ited to Western Syriac), my designation is based on terms that Nabia 
Abbott (“small-letter vowels” or “letter signs”; Abbott 1972, 9-11) and 
E, J. Revell (“letter-form signs”; Revell 1975, 180) coined to describe 
Arabic diacritics and vocalisation. 
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and Syriac texts of the Bible. They are generally tangential to the 
discussions below. 

‘Punctuation’ is a troublesome word and I avoid it when- 
ever possible. Nineteenth- and twentieth-century scholars of vo- 
calisation used it ambiguously to refer either to all dots in man- 
uscripts (regardless of their function), or to refer to the process 
of adding dots (the process which I call ‘vocalisation’ and ‘point- 
ing’).° These meanings are now slightly archaic, and they have 
become conflated with the idea of ‘punctuation’ as the set of signs 
that separate clauses in English syntax (comma, semicolon, full 
stop, etc.). 

‘Relative vocalisation’ is a term for a method of vocalisation 
that identifies vowels relative to other vowels in the same posi- 
tion, often by comparing homographs that have the same conso- 
nants but different vowels. It extends to the comparative termi- 
nology which some medieval linguists used to differentiate vow- 
els. These systems include the Syriac diacritic dot system, the 
early Masoretic mille‘el-millera‘ system, and the early Arabic sys- 
tem for describing allophones of alif. 

‘Absolute vocalisation’ is my term for vocalisation systems 
which can mark and name their phonemic vowels on a one-to- 
one basis. These are the systems that readers of Semitic languages 
are most familiar with, including the modern Arabic system, the 
Syriac miniature letter-form system, and the Tiberian pointing 
system. 

A glossary of vocalisation terminology used in primary 


sources appears at the end of this book. 


° For example, see Nutt (1870). 
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2.0. Primary Sources 


While I am indebted to the many contemporary scholars who 
have taken up these topics before me, the core of this book relies 
on readings of primary texts written by medieval linguists. The 
following is a chronological overview of the sources that make 
up the bulk of my corpus. This study is limited to authors who 
were active before the end of the eleventh century, as after that 
time the main Semitic vocalisation systems were fully developed. 
These sources do not exhaustively represent the grammatical tra- 
ditions of their respective languages, but I have chosen them in 
order to best show the relationships between Arabic, Syriac, and 
Hebrew within a manageable corpus. Additional minor sources 
will be introduced as needed throughout. Unless otherwise noted, 


translations of Semitic sources are my own. 


2.1. Sources for Arabic 


Our earliest substantial source for Arabic phonological thought is 
also the oldest extant Arabic lexicon, Kitab al-‘Ayn (The Book of 
the ‘Ayn), compiled mainly by al-Layth ibn al-Muzaffar (d. c. 803) 
around the year 800 (Makhzumi 1985; Sellheim 2012a; 2012b; 
Schoeler 2006, 142-63). It contains a sizable introduction by al- 
Layth’s teacher, al-Khalil ibn Ahmad al-Farahidi (d. 786 or 791), 
in which al-Khalil describes the phonetic features of the Arabic 
alphabet. This introduction is our primary focus, but the defini- 
tions of some terms in the lexical portion of the book are also 
relevant to the discussion, as they contain important early gram- 


matical teachings (Talmon 1997b). 
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Sibawayh (d. 793 or 796), the most famous of al-Khalil’s 
students, needs little introduction. He is the most influential Ar- 
abic grammarian, and his Kitab Sibawayh (Sibawayh’s Book), also 
known simply as the Kitab, was the foundation for the Basran 
school of Arabic grammar (Sibawayh 1986). No other grammar 
has matched its comprehensive coverage of the Arabic language, 
and it contains several sections devoted to Arabic phonology (al- 
Nassir 1993). The vocalisation terms in these sections persist in 
Arabic to this day, and they also appear in medieval texts that 
describe Syriac and Hebrew. 

An important source for understanding the theories be- 
hind Arabic technical terminology is al-Idah fi ‘Ilal al-Nahw (Clar- 
ification of the Reasons of Grammar) by Abi al-Qasim al-Zajjaji (d. 
948/949). Al-Zajjaji was a student of the more famous grammar- 
ian Abi Ishaq al-Sari al-Zajjaj (d. 922/928), and his Idah explains 
the reasons behind the naming of the Arabic inflectional system 
that relates to vocalisation (al-Zajjaji 1959). 

Abi al-Fath ‘Uthman ibn Jinni (d. 1002) was a direct in- 
tellectual successor to Sibawayh, and his Sirr Sind‘a al-Irdab (The 
Secret of Making Proper Arabic) is critical to understanding the 
development of Arabic vocalisation (Ibn Jinni 1993). It is the first 
comprehensive study of Arabic phonology (Alfozan 1989, 2), and 
in it, Ibn Jinni clarifies and expands the principles of vocalisation 
laid out in Kitab Sibawayh. This book is particularly important for 
showing the refinement of Arabic vocalisation terminology in the 
tenth century. 

A less grammatical source is the encyclopaedia Mafatih al- 


‘Ulam (The Keys to the Sciences), written by Muhammad ibn 
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Ahmad al-Khwarizmi (d. 997) around 977. It is one of the earliest 
Arabic encyclopaedias (Bosworth 1963, 19; see Fischer 1985; 
Talmon 1997b, 263-64), and in it al-Khwarizmi—a Persian 
scholar who was not a grammarian—gathers vowel names from 
multiple different traditions (al-Khwarizmi 1968). He claims to 
draw on the work of al-Khalil, as well as Greek sources, and lists 
several terms that refer to non-cardinal vowels. 

Another source by a non-grammarian is Risdla Asbab 
Hudith al-Hurtif (The Treatise on the Causes of the Occurrence of 
Letters), an essay by Abii ‘Ali ibn Sina (d. 1037) (al-Tayyan and 
Mir Alam 1983). Ibn Sina was a polymath, but he made his career 
as a physician and philosopher, and he analyses Arabic vocalisa- 
tion through the lens of biomechanics. The first half of the essay 
is an acoustic study of Arabic, while the second half classifies the 
Arabic letters, revealing connections to Greek and Syriac pho- 
netic concepts. 

Al-Muhkam fi Naqt al-Masahif (The Rules for Pointing the 
Codices), by the tajwid scholar Abi ‘Amr al-Dani (d. 1053), details 
the history and proper usage of the Arabic vowel points, empha- 
sising the appearance of the dots in manuscripts (al-Dani 1960). 
It provides evidence for the evolution of Arabic vocalisation ter- 
minology in the eleventh century and explains the relationships 


between phonetic features and dots. 


2.2. Sources for Syriac 


The most important sources that explain early Syriac vocalisation 
are three works by Jacob of Edessa (d. 708), a renowned West 
Syriac bishop and grammarian (ter Haar Romeny 2008; esp. 
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Salvesen 2008; Kruisheer 2008).° His Letter on Orthography ex- 
plains the significance of the diacritical point to Syriac writing, 
while the tractate On Persons and Tenses (Phillips 1869) links 
vowel phonology directly to diacritic dots. After these two short 
works, Jacob also wrote the first true Syriac grammar, the Turros 
Mamllo Nahroyo (The Correct Form of Mesopotamian Speech). Al- 
though it survives only in fragments (Wright 1871),’ the intro- 
duction to this book presents vowel letters in a way that allows 
us to connect Greek phonology to the Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew 
vocalisation traditions. 

Other early Syriac sources include the works of Dawid bar 
Pawlos (fl. c. 770-800), an abbot from northern Mesopotamia 
who lived during the late eighth and early ninth centuries (Brock 
2011; Posegay 2021b, 152-55). He wrote a few fragmentary 
works on Syriac grammar, including sections on the nature of 
speech and vocalisation (Gottheil 1893), as well as several letters 
on philological topics (Barsoum 1987, 325-29; Moosa 2003, 
372-76). Dawid’s grammatical writings provide important clari- 
fications related to the descriptions of vowels in Jacob of Edessa’s 
work, and they show the importance of poetry in the history of 


Syriac vocalisation. Also of note is a grammatical scholion which 


° See also, Baumstark (1922, 248-56); Barsoum (1987, 291-306); Brock 
(1997, 57-60); Moosa (2003, 334-50). 

” On the status of Jacob’s extant grammatical works, see Farina (2018). 
Gorgias Press is about to republish Jacob’s grammar with accompany- 
ing English translation in a forthcoming reprint of Merx’s De Artis Gram- 
matica. 
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he wrote on the bedkt letters, which contains some of the earliest 
attested Syriac vowel names.® 

Another early source for absolute vowel names in Syriac is 
the version of Ktobo d-Shmahe Domyoye (The Book of Similar 
Words) by Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873) (Hoffmann 1880, 2-49). 
Hunayn was a key figure in the Syriac-Arabic translation move- 
ment, and he expanded this text from an earlier work by ‘Enani- 
sho‘, a seventh-century monk (Childers 2011). Besides Ktobo d- 
Shmohe Domyoye, Hunayn also wrote one of the first Syriac-Arabic 
lexica. While no longer extant, this lexicon was foundational to 
further Syriac lexicographic activity during the tenth century. 

The first known lexicographer to make use of Hunayn’s 
translation work was ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali (d. c. 900), and his Syriac-Ara- 
bic lexicon saw several revisions over the course of the tenth cen- 
tury (Hoffmann 1874; Gottheil 1908; 1928; see Butts 2009). It 
includes a considerable number of technical terms related to vo- 
calisation, and it offers a terminological link between the work 
of Hunayn and that of the eleventh-century Syriac grammarians. 

The second major extant Syriac-Arabic lexicon is that of 
Isho‘ bar Bahlul (fl. 942-968) (Duval 1901). This book straddles 
the line between dictionary and encyclopaedia, and Bar Bahlul 
frequently cites other lexicographers from the ninth century. It 
saw several expansions in the centuries after his death, but re- 
mains an important source for examining the practical usage of 


vocalisation terms to describe vowel phonemes and morphology. 


8 MS Jerusalem, St. Mark’s Monastery (SMMJ) 356, fols 164v-166r and 
MS Mardin, Dayr al-Za‘faran (ZFRN) 192, fols 199r—-200r. An edition 
and French translation of this text will appear in Farina (2021). 
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It also contains several definitions that connect Syriac phonology 
to other linguistic traditions. 

Another relevant source for vowel naming is MS London, 
British Library Additional 12138, the well-known codex of East 
Syriac mashIlmonuts completed in 899 (Wright 1870, I:101; Loop- 
stra 2014; 2015, II:XIII, XXXVIII-XXXIX). This text is also some- 
times referred to as the East Syriac ‘Masora’, based on some sim- 
ilarities with the Hebrew Masoretic tradition (Merx 1889, 29- 
30). It contains several dozen marginal notes, mostly added after 
the ninth century, that are useful evidence for the detection of 
early vowel names. 

Elias bar Shinoyo of Nisibis (d. 1046), also known as Elias 
of Soba, was an East Syriac bishop who wrote extensively in both 
Arabic and Syriac throughout the first half of the eleventh cen- 
tury (Merx 1889, 109; Teule 2011b). His most significant work 
for the history of Syriac vocalisation is the Turrss Mamllo Suryzyo 
(The Correct Form of Syriac Speech) (Gottheil 1887).° This gram- 
mar draws on the earlier work of scholars like Jacob of Edessa 
and Hunayn ibn Ishaq while also incorporating concepts from the 
Arabic grammatical tradition. It is notable for including a set of 
absolute names for every Syriac vowel. 

Another Eastern bishop, Elias of Tirhan (d. 1049), was a 
contemporary of Elias of Nisibis, and he wrote a Syriac grammar 
known as the Memro Gramatiqoys (The Grammatical Essay) (Merx 
1889, 137, 154-57; Teule 2011a). Elias wrote this book prior to 


° Gottheil’s edition includes an English translation. Bertaina (2011, 
199-200) summarises the contents of the entire book, which Elias ap- 
parently wrote for a deacon who was also a scribe. 
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his promotion to Catolicos in 1028, adapting substantial elements 
from the Arabic grammatical tradition to fit Syriac for the benefit 
of an Arabic-speaking audience. This work is also known as 
Turrss Mamllo Suryoys (The Correct Form of Syriac Speech), based 
on the title which appears in the main manuscript of Baethgen’s 
edition (1880). However, due to his perception of Elias’s work as 
somewhat ad-hoc in its organisation, Merx argues that the iden- 
tification given by ‘Abdisho is more appropriate (1889, 157); that 
is, Memro Gramatiqoy2 (The Grammatical Essay). Merx seems par- 
ticularly keen to minimise the importance of Elias of Tirhan, due 
to his status as one of the ‘Arabising’ grammarians, in contrast to 
Syriac writers like Elias of Nisibis, who did not adopt as many 
Arabic grammatical ideas (1889, 112-24, 138, 157). In an effort 
to reduce the already substantial confusion between Elias of Nis- 
ibis and Elias of Tirhan, I will refer to the latter’s grammatical 
book as Memrs Gramatiqoy2, but my use of this title is not in- 
tended to reinforce Merx’s unfair reductionism. This work in- 
cludes several important sections on vocalisation and uses abso- 


lute vowel names that differ from those of Elias of Nisibis. 


2.3. Sources for Hebrew 


One of the most important sources for Hebrew vocalisation is the 
corpus of Hebrew and Aramaic word lists from the Tiberian Ma- 
sora. These include lists that compare homographs that differ in 
their vowels (Dotan 1974),’° as well as lists of vowel names and 


their signs (Steiner 2005). These lists are nearly all anonymous, 


1° Several of the lists relevant to this book are published in Ginsburg 
(1880); see §3.1.2. 
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but they illuminate the early development of Masoretic vocalisa- 
tion practices and show remarkable similarities with the work of 
Syriac grammarians. 

Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (The Fine Details of the Accents) by 
Aharon ben Asher (d. c. 960) is probably the most famous Maso- 
retic treatise (Dotan 1967). It examines difficult sections of the 
Tiberian recitation tradition with respect to accents, but it also 
utilises early Hebrew terminology related to vowel names. Ben 
Asher lived in the tenth century, during a period when most Mas- 
oretic treatises were written in Arabic, but Diqduge ha-Te‘amim is 
in Hebrew, suggesting that some of its material may predate the 
tenth century (Khan 2020, I:116-17). 

Kutub al-Lugha (The Books of the Language), the Judaeo-Ar- 
abic grammar of Hebrew by Saadia Gaon (d. 942), is one of the 
earliest true Hebrew ‘grammatical’ works (Dotan 1997; see Brody 
2016; Malter 1921). Its fifth chapter, al-Qawl fi al-Nagham (The 
Discourse on Melody), deals directly with Hebrew vocalisation 
(Skoss 1952). It includes the most complete description of the 
Hebrew ‘vowel scale’, a key concept that helps link the Masoretes 
to Syriac grammarians. Saadia also adopts plenty of Arabic gram- 
matical terminology and additional concepts from Arabic pho- 
nology. In 931, sometime after Kutub al-Lugha, Saadia wrote his 
Commentary on Sefer Yesira (Commentary on the Book of Creation), 
which contains several passages that are also relevant to vocali- 
sation and vowel naming (Lambert 1891, 45, 52 [Arabic]; 76 n. 
1 [French]). 
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Some of the most overlooked sources on Hebrew vocalisa- 
tion are a subgenre of Masoretic texts which I refer to as musaw- 
witat ‘vowels’ works (see Eldar 1986). These are Judaeo-Arabic 
treatises on Hebrew vocalisation and accents that preserve termi- 
nology that does not appear in the Tiberian Masora, Diqduge ha- 
Te‘amim, or Kutub al-Lugha. They are known mainly from anony- 
mous fragmentary manuscripts in Cairo Genizah collections, 
most likely written in the tenth or eleventh centuries. This study 
analyses five such works published by Allony and Yeivin (Allony 
1965; 1983; Allony and Yeivin 1985), and occasionally refers to 
unpublished texts from other manuscripts in the Genizah. They 
are critical for reconstructing the internal development of He- 
brew vocalisation as well as for demonstrating links with the Ar- 
abic grammatical tradition. 

A similar text from the Genizah that does have a title is 
Kitab Nahw al-Tbrani (The Book of Hebrew Inflection), probably 
from the eleventh century (Eldar 1981). Only one fragment is 
extant, but it contains another version of the Hebrew vowel scale 
arranged according to the Arabic case system, providing addi- 
tional data for the development of the scale and Hebrew vowel 
names. Its version of the scale appears to be an Arabic translation 
of a Hebrew Masoretic text, known as Nequdot Omes ha-Miqro 
(The Dots of the Greatness of the Scripture), found in Baer and 
Strack’s Dikduke ha-Te‘amim (1879, 34-36, §36). 

Two further tenth-century Arabic sources are Kitab al- 
Tanqit (The Book of Pointing) and Kitab al-Af‘al Dhuwat Hurif al- 
Lin (The Book of Verbs with Soft Letters) by Judah ben David 
Hayytj (d. c. 1000), an Andalusi scholar who adopted Arabic 
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grammatical terminology and actively compared Hebrew with 
Arabic (Nutt 1870; Jastrow 1897; Basal 1999, 227). The former 
work is a short text that shows the evolution of some early He- 
brew vowel-naming conventions, while the latter is a lexico- 
graphical account of weak roots in Hebrew, including considera- 
ble morphophonological analysis based on concepts from Arabic 
grammar. 

Finally, the most comprehensive medieval source on the Ti- 
berian recitation tradition is Hiddya al-Qari (The Guide for the 
Reader), a Judaeo-Arabic book by Abi al-Faraj Hariin (d. c. 1050) 
(Khan 2020, I:119-20; ID). He wrote two versions of this work— 
one long and one short—but this book relies on the long version 
as a more comprehensive source. It consists of three sections, one 
each on consonants, vowels, and accents, but naturally the sec- 
tion on vowels is our main interest. It consolidates vowel names 
from multiple traditions, makes frequent use of Arabic technical 
terms, and includes another version of the vowel scale divided 
accorded to Arabic grammatical principles. It is thus an appro- 
priate capstone for the history of vocalisation at the end of the 
Masoretic period. 


Now, with all of that said, we can get to the points. 


2. CONCEPTUALISING VOWELS 


The discussion on the ‘kings’; but if you want to say the discus- 

sion on the ‘melodies’ or the discussion on the ‘inflections’, then 

that has the same meaning. (Abt al-Faraj Hariin [d. c. 1050], 

The Guide for the Reader [Khan 2020, II:117]) 
Even from our earliest sources, Semitic linguists had long grap- 
pled with the differences between vowels and consonants, both 
phonetically and in terms of their traditional orthography. The 
primary distinction for many was that vowels could be pro- 
nounced on their own, whereas consonants required a vowel to 
facilitate their articulation. They were ultimately familiar with 
this concept due to contact with the Greek grammatical tradition, 
and they adopted the ideas of ‘sounding’ letters and phonetic 
‘movement’ to explain it. Conversely, many linguists also recog- 
nised that Semitic writing systems did not clearly delineate vow- 
els and consonants, leading to diverse interpretations as to the 
nature and function of the matres lectionis letters. These three con- 
cepts—sounding letters, movement, and matres lectionis—were 
fundamental for talking about vocalisation, and their principles 
crosscut the Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew philological traditions. 


This section addresses each of them in turn. 
1.0. Sounding it Out: Construction of a Vowel 
Category 


One of the most common ways that medieval Semitic linguists 
described vowels was with the concept of ‘sounding’ letters. 


Quite simply, vowels were called ‘sounding’ because they had 


© 2021 Nick Posegay, CC BY 4.0 https: //doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0271.02 
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some inherent sonorous quality, whereas consonants were 
‘soundless’ unless accompanied by a vowel. This idea can be 
traced back to the Greek linguistic tradition, but entered Semitic 
linguistics through the Syriac grammarian Jacob of Edessa (d. 
708). Jacob first adapted the Greek concept of sounding letters 
in order to solve a particularly thorny issue in his career: it was 
impossible to write a satisfactory grammar with only the rudi- 
mentary Syriac diacritic system. As a result, he calqued a Greek 
concept of vowel letters from Dionysius Thrax’s Techné Grammat- 
ike—phonéenta ‘sounded ones’—into Syriac as golonoyots. Jacob’s 
eighth-century successor, Dawid bar Pawlos (fl. c. 770-800), clar- 
ified the meaning of this term (Gottheil 1893), and by the tenth 
century, Hebrew scholars had adopted the concept as well. The 
word—now calqued into Arabic as musawwitat—appears in pho- 
nological contexts in Judaeo-Arabic linguistic texts from this 
time, including the work of Saadia Gaon (d. 942) and several 
Masoretic treatises. The division of ‘sounding’ and ‘soundless’ let- 
ters is also attested in Ibn Sina’s writing (d. 1037), even as his 
Syriac contemporary, Elias of Tirhan (d. 1049), modified Jacob 
of Edessa’s original qolonoyoto model to fit a different Syriac pho- 
nological understanding. 

These terms—phonéenta, golonoyoto, musawwitat—are often 
translated as ‘voiced’, reflecting modern linguistic terminology 
(e.g., Talmon 2000b, 250). This is also the etymology of the Eng- 
lish word ‘vowel’, ultimately descended from Latin vocalis ‘sound- 
ing, vocal’, itself a calque of Greek phonéen. However, none of the 
authors discussed below use these terms to refer to the modern 


concept of linguistic voicing. Instead, they indicate a distinct 
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phonological category which includes the vowels (indeed, all of 
them ‘voiced’), but (generally) not consonants, voiced or other- 
wise. I translate them as ‘sounding’ to avoid conflating these con- 


cepts. 


1.1. The First Sounding Letters 


The earliest evidence of Syriac sounding letters comes from Jacob 
of Edessa (d. 708), a seventh-century bishop and grammarian 
whose work reflects a combination of Greek concepts and Syrian 
terminology. Even in the seventh century, Jacob was already part 
of a Syriac tradition that had dealt with vowel notation for hun- 
dreds of years, and had developed a written system of diacritic 
dots to indicate non-consonantal phonetic information. These 
dots were placed based on the relative quality of vowels in a 
given word when compared to a homograph, and were thus a 
form of relative vowel notation (Segal 1953, 3-6, 9-12, 28; Kiraz 
2012, 1:12, 20, 64; 2015, 36-37, 94-98). The diacritic system 
evolved throughout the sixth and seventh centuries, eventually 
allowing scribes to use multiple dots to mark more than one 
vowel in a single word, but it did not reach a level of one-to-one 
correspondence between vowels and signs until the eighth cen- 
tury (Segal 1953, 9, 29-30; Kiraz 2012, I:12, 21, 70-71; 2015, 
101-2). Thus, at the end of the seventh century, Jacob of Edessa 
lacked graphemes for the absolute marking of Syriac vowels. To 
some extent, it seems that he was content with this writing sys- 
tem, as he composed a short grammatical tractate, On Persons and 
Tenses, which laid out some rules for Syriac morphology as they 


related to the placement of the dots. He also wrote his Letter on 
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Orthography to one George of Sarug, pointedly detailing instruc- 
tions for how scribes should use the diacritic dot (Phillips 1869; 
see also, Farina 2018). However, this relative dot system was in- 
sufficient for writing a proper grammar of Syriac, so later in his 
career Jacob took more drastic measures (Segal 1953, 40; Talmon 
2008, 167). 

In the introduction to his landmark grammar Turrds Mamllo 
Nahroyo (The Correct Form of Mesopotamian Speech), Jacob ex- 
plains the process by which the Greeks increased the number of 
letters in their alphabet from an original seventeen to its full 
twenty-four (Wright 1871, ~; Farina 2018, 176-77). He then ad- 
dresses an unknown correspondent—their name is lost from the 
manuscript—who has requested that Jacob create additional let- 
ters to complete the Syriac alphabet (see Merx 1889, 51; Segal 
1953, 41-43). Whether or not this correspondent was real, the 
idea of adding new letters to Syriac seems to have weighed on 
Jacob for some time, and he acquiesces, saying: 

rhawah on iw. wim elon) cis tain Langa G1 iow’ 

mir warn ooulirtal. am iam ames ale whuals hali’s 

amar relsaia Womans RW eioha . rads Cambs Camas asancal 

i rtohhan iors ions na Waite oS hoi Gouhih aaa. 

rrnoha iam Won aan. Ragweed am. pie an Caml saints ac 

ralwaz waar nm hal: Whdb mdhho rans wads Lamba 

mls riooha malmaz Won wam ha: ela kud1 mls enama 


iam. 


Thus, I say that there should be established accurate [mor- 
phological] rules for this speech, without the addition of 
these ‘sounding letters’ which this script lacks, [letters] 
through which one can demonstrate the application of the 
rules and the proper forms of the nouns and verbs that are 
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established by them. But I have been compelled by two 

things: by your request, and by the danger of the loss of 

[previous] books, which is what motivated those who 

came before me. This I have considered: that only for the 

sake of the meaning [of words] and the construction of 

rules are the letters added—insofar as they may show the 

change and pronunciation of the sounds—and not for the 

sake of perfecting and re-arranging the script. (Wright 

1871, ~, Bodl. 159 fol. 1a, col. 1) 
Diverging from On Persons and Tenses, Jacob admits that the Syr- 
iac writing system is insufficient for writing a comprehensive 
grammar and that the diacritical dots cannot compensate for that 
deficit.' Consequently, he introduces seven letters of a new 
type—’atwoto qolonoyoto ‘sounding letters’—solely for grammati- 
cal explanations, and he uses them throughout the text to tran- 
scribe examples of Syriac morphology. Six of these letters are 
novel symbols, likely modified forms of the Greek vowel letters, 
and this addition is an imitation of the process that Jacob claims 
occurred in the Greek script (Segal 1953, 42).? However, he does 


retain the ’alaph to represent a low backed a-vowel. He does away 


' Judith Olszowy-Schlanger (2011, 366) and Nabia Abbott (1972, 6-7) 
suggest that complete vocalisation systems were prerequisites for the 
production of true ‘grammars’ of Hebrew and Arabic, respectively. Ja- 
cob seems to have reached the same conclusion for Syriac. 

? Note that despite their similarity to the Greek vowels, Jacob’s vowel 
letters are not the source of the West Syriac vocalisation system that 
uses Greek letter-form signs. J. F. Coakley (2011) has shown that these 
signs are not attested until approximately the tenth century; see also, 
Kiraz (2012, I:79-80); Loopstra (2009, 279). 
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with the other Syriac matres lectionis, with waw and yod both be- 
coming regular consonants in the classification of sounding let- 
ters. Moreover, unlike the Greeks, Jacob only intended for his 
letters to be pedagogical tools, not permanent additions to the 
Syriac alphabet, and accordingly, they are only used in Turros 
Mamllo Nahroys and in Bar Hebraeus’ discussions of Jacob (Segal 
1953, 44; Kiraz 2012, I:73-74). 

Strange orthography notwithstanding, the term ’atwoto 
qolonoyoto (sing. ato qolonoyts) reveals Jacob’s conception of vow- 
els as a phonological category. He uses it twice in the extant in- 
troduction (Wright 1871, w~, Bodl. 159 fol. 1a, and 5, Bodl. 159 
fol. 2a, col. 1), setting it against the ’atwoto dlo qolo ‘letters with- 
out sound’ (Wright 1871, =, Bodl. 159 fol. 2a, col. 1), that is, the 
consonants. As Rafael Talmon points out, these two categories 
are calques of Greek terms for vowels and consonants: phonéenta 
‘sounded’ and aphona ‘soundless’ (Talmon 2008, 177; 2000b, 
250). 

Jacob’s source for these words is likely the Techné Gram- 
matiké (The Art of Grammar) of Dionysius Thrax, a Greek gram- 
marian who lived in the second century BCE (Fiano 2011; see 
Merx 1889, 9-28, 50-72; Talmon 2000a, 337-38). In it, he clas- 
sifies the Greek alphabet according to the amount of airflow 
through the mouth during the articulation of each letter, saying: 
“Of these letters, seven are vowels (phdnéenta), a, ¢, y, 1, 0, v, and 


w. They are called phdnéenta because they form a complete 
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sound (phoné) by themselves” (Davidson 1874, 5).? The other sev- 
enteen letters are consonants, which “are called consonants be- 
cause by themselves they have no sound, but produce a sound 
only when they are combined with vowels.” The defining feature 
of a vowel in the Techné is thus that it can be pronounced alone, 
whereas consonants need a vowel to accompany them. The con- 
sonants are then further divided into ‘half-sounding’ (hémiphona): 
C&YVAuvepo; which “are called hémiphona because, being less 
easily sounded than the vowels, when attempted to be pro- 
nounced alone, they result in hisses and mumblings” (Davidson 
1874, 5-6). That is, these eight consonants are continuants* (/z/, 
/ks/, /ps/, /\/, /m/, /n/, /t/, /s/) which allow the partial passage 
of air, but cannot be fully articulated without a vowel. Finally, 
nine consonants are ‘soundless’ or ‘mute’ (aphdna): B ydxn7t 8 
x (Davidson 1874, 6). These nine are stop-plosives (/b/, /g/, /d/, 
/k/, /p/, /t/, /t®/, /p"/, /k*/), which do not allow continuous 
airflow without an adjacent vowel. 

This division of letters into ‘sounding’, ‘half-sounding’, and 
‘soundless’ is traceable to Aristotle’s Poetics (Davidson 1874, 5, n. 
§), where Aristotle refers to the vowels as phonéen, the continuant 
liquid consonants (/r/, /1/, /m/, /n/) plus /s/ as hémiphonon, and 
the rest of the consonants as aphonon (Morag 1979, 87; see also, 
Merx 1889, 191). This arrangement differs slightly from that of 
Dionysius Thrax, but the division is still based on how long a 


particular phoneme can be held in continuous pronunciation, 


3 Greek text published in Bekker (1816, II:629-43). Quotations in this 
paragraph are from Davidson’s (1874, 630-32) translation of 87. 
* Including the double consonants, i.e., /ks/, /ps/. 
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similar to the Techné’s division according to relative amounts of 
obstructed airflow. It is more likely that Jacob adapted his terms 
from the Techné than from Aristotle. While Jacob was quite adept 
at Greek in general, it is clear that Syriac grammarians engaged 
with the Greek grammatical tradition specifically via the Techné, 
as evidenced by Joseph Huzaya’s translation of the text into Syr- 
iac in the first half of the sixth century (Talmon 2000a, 337-38; 
Van Rompay 2011b; King 2012, 191; Farina 2018, 168). Notably, 
though, Joseph did not translate the phonetic portions of that 
work, which included the section on sounding letters (Merx 
1889, 28-29; King 2012, 191). Additionally, Jacob does not 
adopt Dionysius Thrax’s ‘half-sounding’ category at all. Instead, 
he dispenses with the hémiphona subdivision and separates the 
Syriac letters into just two groups: either ‘sounding’ (i.e., vowels) 
or ‘soundless’ (i.e., consonants), according to whether or not a 
letter can be pronounced on its own.° As such, Jacob’s implemen- 
tation of Syriac sounding letters is likely his own interpretation 
of the Techné, and not derived from Joseph Huzaya. 

This distinction between ‘sounding’ and ‘soundless’ letters 
persisted within the Syriac grammatical tradition, and a fuller 
explanation of them appears in the work of Dawid bar Pawlos (fl. 
c. 770-800). A Miaphysite monk and grammarian from the sec- 
ond half of the eighth century (Brock 2011), Dawid is the author 


of a fragmentary grammatical text, which reads: 


° Later in his Turros Mamllo, Jacob does adapt a separate Greek tripartite 
division of consonants, likely also borrowed from the Techné (Talmon 
2008, 167-69). 
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ym. cioks or hinloa. ela isla duailol : hake’ or Klan 
malnars errianl aiiie la elarn ilo eomla CTA Bor 
realam malar caila cam: wom Wan Ae © ambas clan hea 
~ sasadnsy rela Wis emis . rio Ans IM ALA emanraizna . oles 
wWrswani ema Mhgon choamaa . mdhom oma whatama 
w\s visi ol aim. avsima Merk oma . nina ito 

& rhile word’ els his ale) wonanls dem chi de. clo 


Letters are divided into ‘sounding’ and ‘soundless’. The 
sounding are so called because they are a complete sound, 
in and of themselves, and do not need partners for the com- 
pletion of the beats of their sounds. Instead, one of them 
is, in and of itself, its own complete syllable, and by com- 
bining them with those which are soundless, all units of 
sounds are manifested. The poetic metres are measured by 
them, and the quantity of the beats of the metres of homi- 
lies and hymns are known and revealed by them. Then 
those which are called ‘soundless’ are thus because they 
are unable to make complete units of sounds alone, as the 
sounding do. (Gottheil 1893, cxvii, lines 5-12) 


He maintains the two-way division of sounds into vowels and 
consonants, using the same ‘sounding’ terminology as his Greek 
and Syriac predecessors. For Dawid, just as for Jacob, the distin- 
guishing feature of the ’atwoto qolonoyoto is that they can be pro- 
nounced alone, each forming a complete syllable without the ad- 
dition of consonants (the dlo qals). This feature of vowels was 
central to Syriac poetry and prosody, which measured verses ac- 
cording to their number of syllables (Brock 2016, 9-10). As 


Dawid points out, each syllable—or ‘beat’°—necessarily contains 


° In fact, the word ‘beat’ (ngoshto) is sometimes used in Syriac grammar 
as a general term for ‘vowel’; see Segal (1953, 7, 54, 171); Kiraz (2012, 
1:59). 
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a single vowel, and consequently sounding letters are his most 
basic unit for quantifying metre. However, while this concept of 
vowel phonology became important in the Syriac linguistic tra- 
dition from as early as the seventh century, it appears that early 
Arabic grammarians adopted a different interpretation of the 
Greek ‘sounding’ terminology. 

This alternative Arabic conception of phonetic ‘sounding- 
ness’ was related to the Greek divisions of letters, but it did not 
apply to vowels, and the pathway by which it entered the Arabic 
tradition is less clear. Talmon argues that due to the dual function 
of the matres lectionis in Arabic, eighth-century grammarians did 
not perceive vowel letters as a ‘sounding’ category distinct from 
the consonants. As such, while they were, to some extent, aware 
of the three-way Greek division of phonéenta (vowels), hemiphona 
(liquids or continuants), and aphona (all other consonants or 
stop-plosives), they dispensed with the ‘vowel’ category and 
adapted the Greek concepts only to describe groups of consonants 
(Talmon 1997a, 217-21; 1997b, 285). The clearest of these ad- 
aptations is from the teachings of the Kufan grammarian al-Farra’ 
(d. 822), who—at least according to the commentary on Kitab 
Sibawayh by Abi Sa‘id al-Sirafi (d. 979)—described the conso- 
nants sdd and dad as musawwit ‘sounding’. He further describes 
the consonants ba’ and ta’ as ’akhras ‘mute’. In addition to sad 
and ddd, al-Sirafi suggests that al-Farra’’s musawwit letters also 
included th@, dhdl, za’, and zdy. He further equates the ’akhras 
category with Sibawayh’s shadid ‘strong’ letters (i.e., ba’, dal, ta’, 
ta’, jim, kaf, qaf, and hamza) (Talmon 1997a, 211-12). 
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The connection here is that al-Farra’’s ’akhras and 
Sibawayh’s shadid letters both describe plosive consonants in 
Classical Arabic (Semaan 1968, 56, 60-61; Sibawayh 1986, 
IV:434).” These consonants allow no passage of air at the moment 
of their articulation, and so they are ‘mute’. They contrast with 
the continuous airflow of what Sibawayh calls the letters of 
rikhwa ‘softness’, namely the fricatives (al-Nassir 1993, 38-39; 
Brierley et al. 2016, 164), which roughly correspond with al- 
Sirafi’s interpretation of musawwit. Talmon thus suggests that 
musawwit ‘sounding’ and ’akhras ‘mute’ were al-Farra’’s adapta- 
tion of the Greek phdnéenta and aphona, reapplied to suit an Ara- 
bic phonological tradition that did not have a distinct subset of 
vowel letters (1997a, 212-13). In this understanding, ‘sounding’ 
consonants were those that allowed some continuous airflow dur- 
ing articulation, whereas the ‘soundless’ consonants were those 
that required the addition of a vowel in order to produce a stream 
of air. 

Talmon also suggests that there is a second interpretation 
of these terms which is attributed to al-Khalil ibn Ahmad al- 
Farahidi (d. 786/91), preserved partly in the lexicon Kitab al-‘Ayn 
and partly by the later lexicographer al-Azhari (d. 980) (Ma- 
khzumi 1985; Arzandeh and Umar 2011). In this system, the con- 
sonants are divided into two groups. The first is called mudhliq 
‘smooth’, which includes the liquids and labials (niin, mim, lam, 


r@, ba, fa’). This group may correspond to Aristotle’s hémi- 


” Sibawayh also includes jim, which was probably an affricate (Brierley 
et al. 2016, 160, 172; see also, Ibn Jinni 1993, 61). 
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phonon, which likewise included the liquid consonants. The sec- 
ond group is then called either sutm ‘solid’ or musmit ‘silent’, 
which includes the rest of the consonants, and parallels Aristo- 
tle’s aphonon group (Talmon 1997a, 215-17; 1997b, 261-62). 
Consequently, these three pairs of early phonetic terms—musaw- 
wit—akhras, shadid-rikhwa, and mudhliq—musmit/sutm—may all 
be variations of the same Greek linguistic concept of ‘sounding’ 
letters (Talmon 1997a, 221; 1997b, 285; 2000b, 250). However, 
that concept seems to have permeated the Arabic grammatical 
tradition at several different points, and was not systematically 
calqued or applied to vowels during the eighth century.® This sit- 
uation would change during the ninth century, as the Greek-Syr- 
iac-Arabic translation movements facilitated a more systematic 


transfer of Greek technical language into Arabic. 


1.2. Sounds in Translation 


From the late ninth century on, the Arabic word musawwita took 
on a meaning much closer to the original ‘vowel’ meaning of 
phonéenta, although it remained uncommon for Arabic grammar- 
ians to use it to describe their vowel phonology. Likely the earli- 
est extant examples of this new usage are in the book known as 
al-Muqtadab (The Digest) by the Basran grammarian al-Mubarrad 
(d. 898). He uses the term twice, first writing: “Among the letters 
of interchange are the letters of lengthening and softness, and the 


sounding [ones], which are 7alif, waw, and yd’ ( Jas! Gy > oped 


8 On early contact between Arabic and Greek grammatical teaching, see 
Versteegh (1977). See also, Talmon (1997a, 209, n. 3); Mavroudi 
(2014). 
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else slyly WYN chy Bpcally cabllp LoS! 45>). Later on, he says: “If 
you make a diminutive from a quintiliteral noun and its fourth 
[radical] is one of the sounding letters—which are ya’, waw, and 
-alif—then no part of its plural or diminutive is apocopated ( |3! 
OB By shyly cll cag Spyaell Sy oad el arly dred cle Level crane 
vod Lage Gploes pe optraly cxar)” (al-Mubarrad 1965, 1:61, 119; 
Talmon 1997a, 210-11). In both instances, the word ‘sounding’ 
(musawwita) indicates some quality of the three Arabic matres lec- 
tionis, especially when they act as ‘letters of lengthening and soft- 
ness’ (hurtif al-madd wa-al-lin). That is, when they represent long 
vowels (see below, present chapter, §3.0). Talmon also notes that 
each time, al-Mubarrad lists the letters which fall into this ‘sound- 
ing’ category, possibly because he is aware of a foreign origin of 
the term musawwita and does not expect his audience to know 
exactly what it refers to. 

Likely the earliest extant example of musawwita outside of 
grammar is in the translation of Aristotle’s Poetics by the Chris- 
tian philosopher Abi Bishr Matta (d. 940), which he produced 
from a Syriac version in the late ninth or early tenth century. 
Interpreting through the Syriac technical terms of his source text, 
Abi Bishr ultimately calques phonéen, hémiphonon, and aphonon, 
respectively, as musawwit ‘sounding’, nisf al-musawwit ‘half of the 
sounding’, and 14 musawwit ‘not sounding’ (al-Badawi 1953, 126; 
Morag 1979, 87). Al-Farabi (d. 950/951), perhaps the foremost 
Islamic scholar of Aristotle, also commented on the Poetics, al- 
though he does not include Aristotle’s classification of sounds. 
Nevertheless, he does use musawwita to describe “a letter repre- 


senting a long vowel” in other works (Morag 1979, 88). 
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Musawwita in these contexts is a calque of the Syriac 
qolonoyto as used by Jacob and Dawid bar Pawlos, and by exten- 
sion, it is an indirect calque of the Greek phdnéenta. Each of these 
terms is derived from the basic word for ‘voice’ and ‘sound’ in its 
respective language—sawt, qgolo, and phone—and classifies vowels 
as a specific phonological group according to their ‘sounding’ 
quality. This quality is the fact that they can be pronounced on 
their own with a continuous and unobstructed airstream. Morag 
has noted that the Greek phdnéenta was “conveyed to Arabic via 
Syriac (the middle link being missing)” (Morag 1979, 89), but 
the ‘missing link’ is the use of qolonoysta among ninth-century 
Syriac translators. 

This transmission of calques occurred amidst the Greek- 
Syriac-Arabic translation movements of the Abbasid Caliphate, 
during which time Syriac translators, most famously the Chris- 
tian physician Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873), used Syriac as a tool 
for converting Greek technical terms into Arabic. Sebastian Brock 
describes Hunayn’s translation process as follows: “having col- 
lected together the best and oldest Greek manuscripts he could 
find, he translated from Greek into Syriac and only then from 
Syriac into Arabic” (Brock 2016, 11-12; see also, Versteegh 1977, 
3; Butts 2011). Syrian translators thus assigned Greek terms 
which already had Syriac calques—for example, phonéenta and 
qolonoyota—a direct Arabic technical equivalent; in this case, 
musawwitat. The tenth-century lexicographer Hasan bar Bahlul 
(fl. 942-968) confirms this connection in his Syriac-Arabic lexi- 
con. He gives only one Arabic word to define qolonoyoto, and that 
word is musawwitat (Duval 1901, 1794, 1931). Bar Bahlul claims 
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to have compiled much of his lexicon from the lexica of Hunayn 
and another ninth-century scholar, Henanisho‘ bar Serosheway 
(d. c. 900) (Van Rompay 2011a).° He even names Bar Serosheway 
as his source for the term musawwitat, suggesting that it was 
known by Syriac-Arabic translators well before Bar Bahlul’s life- 
time. 

At the same time that musawwitat began to appear occa- 
sionally in Arabic grammatical texts and translations of Greek 
works (e.g., al-Mubarrad and Abi Bishr), it also saw some use 
referring to vowels in Masoretic texts that analysed Hebrew pho- 
netics (Talmon 1997a, 209-10). These texts constitute a subgenre 
of Masoretic treatises written mainly in Arabic around the tenth 
century to discuss the functions of the Hebrew vowels and ac- 
cents. They often classify vowels with the term musawwitat, and 
I refer to treatises of this type as ‘musawwitat texts’.1° 

One of the most significant of these texts is known as Kitab 
al-Musawwitat (The Book of the Sounding Ones), first published by 
Allony based on a partial manuscript from the Cairo Genizah (Al- 
lony 1964; 1965).'! Allony adopts the title Kitab al-Musawwitat 
for this work and attributes it to Moshe ben Asher, the father of 


° Unfortunately, these other lexica are not extant. 

’° Following the usage of Ilan Eldar, Nehemia Allony, and Israel Yeivin; 
see below, and also Allony (1965); Allony and Yeivin (1985); Eldar 
(1986). 

1! Allony published a description of the manuscript fragments (Cam- 
bridge, UL: T-S Ar.32.31 and Paris, AIU: IX.A.24) and their contents in 
1964, before publishing the full Arabic text, with Hebrew translation, 
in 1965. He later discovered another fragment (Cambridge, UL: T-S 
Ar.33.6), which he argues is also part of this text (Allony 1983). 
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the famous Tiberian Masorete Aharon ben Asher (d. c. 960) (Al- 
lony 1965, 136). He justifies this attribution simply by the ap- 
pearance of the word musawwitat in it along with other medieval 
references to a lost work by Moshe ben Asher with that same title 
(Allony 1964, 9-10; Eldar 1986, 52). However, while the extant 
fragments do include the word musawwitat several times, they do 
not actually contain a title, nor do they indicate that this partic- 
ular treatise should be associated with Moshe ben Asher.’” Noting 
this inconsistency, Eldar undertook a study to ascertain a sturdier 
provenance for Allony’s text. He argues that the use of word 
musawwitdat to refer to vowels is more common than Allony ini- 
tially thought, and thus cannot be used to infer the title of the 
text. He further suggests that the phrase kitab al-musawwitat may 
refer to this genre of Arabic-language Masoretic texts that dealt 
with vowels and accents, rather than to a specific treatise with 
that title. Consequently, he concludes that it is doubtful Moshe 
ben Asher wrote this particular musawwitdat text, and that it is 
impossible to determine the true author or title without further 
evidence (Eldar 1986, 53-55). 

The first fragment of this text begins with a passage that is 


reminiscent of Jacob of Edessa’s alphabetical struggles: 


” The closest extant text to this title is probably Kitab al-Musawwitat al- 
Watariyya (The Book of Stringed Instruments) by the ninth-century poly- 
math Abii Yisuf Ya‘qub al-Kindi (d. 873). It discusses the musical prop- 
erties of instruments with various numbers of strings and includes an 
accurate citation of Psalm 33 according to the Septuagint numeration 
(al-Kindi 1962, 67-92, esp. 90). On early Arabic Bible translations, see 
Griffith (2013, 106-8). 
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onann dalynon nds] tox onproin [Dayne pix[qay]ox 7s par 
xox [Soy]non ow Tar xd [58 TINK] ORa ow ox My TPIn Oy 
[q0n] a> 


..I specify that for the Hebrews,’* their speech utilises the 

seven, which [in turn] utilise their letter[s]. You cannot 

increase the seven, just like the letters, for which nothing 

is used except twenty-two letters. (Allony 1965, 136, lines 

1-3) 
‘The seven’ in this passage refers to the seven vowels of the Tibe- 
rian Hebrew recitation tradition (see Khan 2020, 1:244), and the 
author insists that one cannot add to that number.’* Similarly, 
there are twenty-two letters in the Hebrew alphabet, and that 
number is fixed, such that there are two groups—the seven and 
the twenty-two—that do not overlap. From this point on, the au- 
thor refers to the seven as al-musawwitat ‘the sounding ones’ (Al- 
lony 1965, 138, line 9; 140, lines 24 and 28; 144, line 53), main- 
taining the same two-category phonological distinction as Jacob 
of Edessa. The author also refers to the letter yod as al-sira al- 
musawwita—literally ‘the sounding form’—when it functions as a 
mater lectionis representing the vowel /i/ (Allony 1983, 119-20, 
lines 106-9). 


'S Allony notes that the lacuna in this word could allow ‘Syrians’ (su- 
riyydniyyin) or ‘Babylonians’ (kasdaniyyin), though given the rest of the 
text, ‘Hebrews’ is the most reasonable reconstruction (1965, 136, n. 1). 
4 Similar descriptions appear in Arabic grammars of Coptic, which refer 
to the seven Coptic vowels as °ahruf sawtiyya or ’ahruf nawatiq (Bauer 
1972, 147-48; K. Versteegh 2011). 
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Allony and Yeivin (1985) published four more of these 
musawwitat texts, and together they show that the idea of distin- 
guishing vowels from consonants according to ‘soundingness’ 
was not a rare phenomenon among Masoretes. Two of the four 
use the word musawwita, the first of which is T-S Ar.53.1.1° Most 
of this fragment is an explanation of Masoretic accents, but the 
first few lines read, “Know that the musawwitat are seven, exclud- 
ing the shewa... (...81W>8 x10 70 TANMIwNads 782 DoyR)” (Allony and 
Yeivin 1985, 91, lines 1-2). It proceeds to list the Tiberian He- 
brew vowels. The second fragment is T-S NS 301.62, which dis- 
cusses the accents and the bgdkpt letters, but says in passing, “If 
two accents are adjacent, then none of the mulik—I mean, the 
musawwitat—may be between them (ona 72° 0d pinddx xvpnde IN 
nxamyndsx cpr Tdnds yn -w )” (Allony and Yeivin 1985, 115-16, 
lines 38-39). Mulik ‘kings’ was another name for the Hebrew 
vowels in the medieval period, so this text represents a combina- 
tion of vocabulary from different sources, and the author does 
not expect that their reader will necessarily know both terms. 

Another of Allony and Yeivin’s fragments, T-S Ar.31.28, 
reads: 


syaqin mos on dixds oxopsx 2° NTIONIN ATINNDS 182 DR 
Ton Tx Rw RAID IID Ov NIW IR oO RTDD TN 


Know that for endings [of words], the letters are according 
to three groups. The first is those eighteen besides ’aleph, 


'S Baker and Polliack identified this fragment as part of ‘Ali ben Judah 
ha-Nazir’s Kitab Usiul al-Lugha al-‘Ibrdniyya, but this designation is un- 
verified (and seems to me unverifiable) since the rest of that book is not 
extant (Baker and Polliack 2001, no. 7717) 
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waw, yod, and he’. All of them are jazm; I mean, shewa. 

Nothing is pronounced from them towards any of the seven 

mulik. (Allony and Yeivin 1985, 101-2, lines 53-58) 

While this fragment does not contain the word musawwita, it is 
clearly familiar with the idea that consonants are unique in their 
‘soundlessness’. The author has adopted the Arabic grammatical 
term for the jussive mood, jazm ‘cutting off (i.e., a vowelless in- 
flectional ending), to describe the characteristic of the conso- 
nants that causes shewa to be silent at the end of a word. This 
quality is opposed to that of the Hebrew matres lectionis, which, 
as the text later explains, have more vowel-like effects (Allony 
and Yeivin 1985, 103-5). It is worth noting that, in contrast to 
Jacob of Edessa, the Masoretic musawwitat texts tend to account 
for the matres lectionis with an additional group of ‘letters’ which 
have characteristics of both vowels and consonants. 

Besides these fragments, there is a more well-known Maso- 
retic source which may also be considered a musawwitat text: The 
Treatise on the Shewa. This anonymous tenth-century treatise is 
part of a larger work, but the extant portion focuses on the fea- 
tures of the Tiberian shewa.'® It describes the shewa, saying: 
“Know that the shewa [....... ], and that is that it serves symbols— 


by which I mean the seven kings, which are called al-musawwitat 


© Hence the name. See Levy (1936); Khan (2020, I:117-18). Eldar has 
argued that this treatise is from the same work as Allony’s Kitab al- 
Musawwitat, but I am sceptical of this association. The two texts employ 
different, somewhat idiosyncratic terminology to name the Hebrew 
vowels (see below, chapter 4, §3.0), which suggests that they have dif- 
ferent authors. It is possible that the two works share some source ma- 
terial; see Eldar (1988); Khan (2020, I:119). 
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Cds Ton Ayaodsy vapsx op) 0739 7X ToT ATL.....] SW 7x DdyKR 
namyn>sx xnon)” (Levy 1936, 8). This author directly equates the 
musawwitat with other categorical terms for Hebrew vowels, in- 
cluding ‘symbols’ (simanim) and ‘kings’ (mulik). This variation 
suggests there was a pluriformity of vowel terms in the Treatise’s 
Masoretic source material, which includes some Hebrew texts 
that are likely from the ninth century.’’ It likewise confirms that 
some Masoretes had adopted the idea of musawwitat by the tenth 
century. 

It is clear that the phonological distinction of vowels as 
‘sounding ones’ in contrast to consonants was known to certain 
Masoretes, but the concept also extended to other sectors of the 
Hebrew linguistic tradition, including Saadia Gaon’s (d. 942) 
commentary on Sefer Yesira (The Book of Creation) (see Khan 
2020, 1:127-29). While Saadia generally favours the term 
naghamat ‘melodies, tones’ to refer to vowels,'® he does use 
musawwitat a few times in the second chapter of this book (Lam- 
bert 1891, 24-28). While explaining the units of speech, Saadia 
says that the most basic audible unit is a sawt ‘sound’, “and it is 


what one does not comprehend, as someone says, °ad or the rest 


17 Hebrew passages and quotations occur frequently throughout the 
Treatise. On changes in authorial language in Masoretic sources, see 
Khan (2020, I:116-17). 

18 For brief discussions of this term, see below, present chapter, §§2.2 
and 4.0. 
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of the musawwitat (oUizac)) Slo ol BB Usa ae YL 4g3)” (Lam- 
bert 1891, 26, lines 11-12).!° Like Dawid bar Pawlos, Saadia in- 
terprets the vowels as the smallest units of pronounceable speech, 
which can be articulated without the aid of any other letters. In- 
terestingly, Saadia does not use the term musawwitat when he 
describes the vowels in the fifth chapter of his Hebrew grammar, 
Kutub al-Lugha (The Books of the Language) (Skoss 1952; Dotan 
1997; see Khan 2020, I:124—-25). It is not clear if he changed or 
updated his vocabulary on this topic, but we do know that he 
wrote the commentary in 931, after Kutub al-Lugha.” It may be 
that he drew some connection between naghama, which can in- 
dicate both the vowels and accents in Hebrew recitation, and the 
Arabic verb sawwata, which is a common term in Arabic musicol- 
ogy (Morag 1979, 89-90). Either way, Saadia maintained nearly 
the same conception of ‘sounding’ ones that Jacob of Edessa in- 
troduced to the Syriac grammatical tradition in the seventh cen- 
tury. 

As already discussed, the most likely path by which the 
concept of ‘sounding letters’ entered Arabic linguistics was 


through ninth-century Syriac translators, but how did it reach the 


'° Saadia probably wrote this commentary in Hebrew characters, but 
Lambert transcribed the non-Hebrew portions of the text in Arabic 
script. My quotations follow Lambert’s transcription. Saadia also men- 
tions that the introduction to the “books on mantiq (speech/logic)” is 
about al-musawwitat (Lambert 1891, 26, line 20). 

20 Saadia refers to Kutub al-Lugha at least twice in his commentary (Lam- 
bert 1891, 45, 52 [Arabic]; 76, n. 1 [French]; see also, Malter 1921, 44, 
n. 57). 
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Masoretic tradition? It could have been through contact with Ar- 
abic grammarians, but Talmon argues that this explanation is un- 
likely, as the use of musawwitdt as a word for vowels remained 
quite rare in Arabic grammar even in the tenth century (Talmon 
1997a, 221). Instead, the similarities between the Masoretic 
‘sounding’ category and the Syriac qolonoyoto letters suggest that 
the Hebrew interpretation is more closely related to Syriac gram- 
mar. As we will later see,”’ there is significant evidence of early 
contact between Masoretes and Syriac grammarians in the realm 
of vocalisation, but for the case of the musawwitat the point of 
transmission may also be the translation movement. As Syriac 
translators converted Greek and Syriac texts into Arabic, they be- 
came readable not just to Arab grammarians, but also to Maso- 
retes and other Jewish scholars who were native Arabic speakers. 
Bar Bahlul, the tenth-century lexicographer who recorded the 
ninth-century use of musawwitdt to calque qolonoyots, even re- 
ports personal contacts with his Jewish contemporaries. In his 
lexical entry on the Syriac word broshit ‘in the beginning’, he 
claims to have read a Jewish tafsir ‘commentary’ before going 
and asking a Jew to explain the meaning of reshit in Hebrew (Du- 
val 1901, 435). This account suggests that Bar Bahlul interacted 
with educated Jews in the course of his lexicographic work, and 
these interactions—or similar ones by his predecessors*?—could 


have facilitated the transfer of musawwitat into Masoretic circles. 


21 See below, chapter 3, §1.0. 

?2 Another possible contact is Timothy I (d. 823), an Eastern Catolicos 
who reports the discovery of some Hebrew manuscripts in a cave near 
Jericho that were read with the assistance of Jews from Jerusalem 
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Even as the tenth century passed, the term musawwitat to 
describe vowels did not gain popularity among Arabic grammar- 
ians. The phonologist Ibn Jinni (d. 1002) does make a passing 
reference to al-hurif al-thalatha al-layyina al-musawwita ‘the three 
soft sounding letters’ in his Kitab al-Khasd’is (The Book of Charac- 
teristics) (Talmon 1997a, 210, n. 5; Ibn Jinni 1952, 44, n. 112), 
but he does not apply it to their technical usage in his large book 
on Arabic phonology, Sirr Sind‘a al-I‘rab. He briefly explains sawt 
and the verb sawwata more generally, but this discussion appears 
unrelated to sounding letters (Ibn Jinni 1993, 9-11). 

The only other Arabic author in our corpus who discusses 
‘sounding’ vocalisation is Ibn Sina (d. 1037), a Persian physician 
and polymath who wrote mostly in Arabic and was more of a 
philosopher than a grammarian by trade. He produced his own 
Arabic version of Aristotle’s Poetics, in which he translates 
phonéen and hémiphonon as musawwit and nisf al-musawwit, re- 
spectively, like Abii Bishr a century before him (Morag 1979, 87- 
88). However, he translates aphona not as la musawwit (like Abi 
Bishr), but rather as samit ‘soundless, silent’, using the same root 
as al-Khalil’s musmit category of non-liquid (or non-labial) conso- 
nants. 

Ibn Sina also wrote one work that specifically classifies Ar- 
abic vowel phonology: Risdla Asbab Hudith al-Hurif (The Treatise 
on the Causes of the Occurrence of Letters). He wrote this essay near 


the end of his life, apparently at the request of a grammarian in 


(Butts and Gross 2020, 18). Timothy also had some contact with the 
Arabic grammatical tradition (King 2012, 199-201). 
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Isfahan, to lay out his understanding of speech on both mechan- 
ical and phonological levels (al-Tayyan and Mir Alam 1983, 9). 
As such, the first three sections focus on the physics of sound 
waves and the anatomy of the mouth and throat (al-Tayyan and 
Mir Alam 1983, 53-71). Then, in the fourth section, he explains 
the articulation of each Arabic harf ‘letter, phoneme’ (pl. hurif) 
as it relates to the mechanical principles. Two of these hurif are 
al-waw al-sdmita ‘the soundless waw’ and al-yd@ al-samita ‘the 
soundless ya” (al-Tayyan and Mir Alam 1983, 83-84). He groups 
them with the other consonants, indicating the quality of waw 
and ya’ when they are consonantal (i.e., /w/ and /y/, respec- 
tively). By contrast, the next three hurif are al-’alif al-musawwita 
‘the sounding °alif’, al-waw al-musawwita ‘the sounding waw’, and 
al-y@’ al-musawwita ‘the sounding ya” (al-Tayyan and Mir Alam 
1983, 84). Musawwita is thus Ibn Sina’s term for a mater lectionis 
acting as a vowel, similar to the occasional usages found in the 
works of al-Mubarrad, al-Farabi, and Ibn Jinni as well as the 
‘sounding form’ (al-siira al-musawwita) of yod mentioned by at 
least one Masorete (see Allony 1983, 119-20, lines 106-9; 
Talmon 1997a, 211 n. 7). 

There is a second version of the Risdla which contains sub- 
stantial variations from the first, especially in the sections on 
phonetics. It is not clear that Ibn Sina himself edited or rewrote 
the text (al-Tayyan and Mir Alam 1983, 13). The extant version 
begins, “The foremost shaykh said... (..._ | ena Jls),” in refer- 
ence to Ibn Sina, possibly indicating that it was written by some- 


one who heard or studied the original.” In any case, the alternate 


?3 For this type of scholastic transmission, see Schoeler (2006, 32-33). 
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text of the section on samita and musawwita letters warrants fur- 
ther discussion. This version places al-waw al-samita and al-y@ al- 
samita among the other consonants, according to the order of 
their articulation points in the mouth, rather than at the end of 
the alphabet before the vowels (al-Tayyan and Mir Alam 1983, 
124). It then introduces the vowel section, saying, “As for the 
musawwitat, their status and influence are problematic for me (| 
JX ele La plsy Layali Olig2c/!);” he proceeds to explain “the 
small and large 7alifs,” “the two waws,” and “the two ya’s” (al- 
Tayyan and Mir Alam 1983, 128). While musawwita appeared in 
the first version of the Risala to describe a few letters, in this 
version it is a categorical term, indicating a group which contains 
all of the matres lectionis as well as the Arabic short vowels. This 
usage corresponds to both the Turrss Mamillo Nahrozyo and the 
Masoretic musawwitat texts, both of which use ‘sounding’ to dif- 
ferentiate vowels and consonants as phonological categories. No- 
tably, in Ibn Sina’s system, ’alif does not have a sdmita form, pre- 
cisely because the Arabic ’alif has no consonantal quality.** This 
concept may correlate with Jacob’s understanding of the Syriac 
?alaph, which he used to represent one of his ‘sounding’ letters. 
On the other hand, s@mit does not mean ‘soundless’ in the same 
way as Jacob of Edessa’s dlo qolo, literally ‘without a sound’. Ra- 
ther, it is an adjective (‘soundless, silent’), more immediately sim- 


ilar to Greek aphona ‘soundless’ and al-Farra’’s ’akhras ‘mute’. 


4 Ibn Sina gives hamza a separate entry, effectively the consonantal 
form of ’alif (al-Tayyan and Mir Alam 1983, 72). For the quality of ’alif 
in Classical Arabic, see Alfozan (1989, 37); Semaan (1968, 57-58). 
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C. H. M. Versteegh has noted the similarity between this 
Arabic terminology and the Greek, pointing out that the samitat 
and musawwitat—which also appear in Ibn Sina’s Fann al-Shir 
(The Art of Poetry)—are calques of aphona and phonéenta. He fur- 
ther highlights that Ibn Sina refers to fricative consonants as 
those letters which have nisf sawt ‘a half sound’, a calque of hém- 
iphona, the term which Aristotle used for liquids (and /s/) and 
which the Techné used for continuants (Versteegh 1977, 21). It 
seems that Ibn Sina, specialising as a physician and philosopher, 
was more likely to engage directly with translations of Greek 
ideas—such as those of Aristotle and Dionysius Thrax—than the 
Arabic grammarians who preceded him. 

Meanwhile, Ibn Sina’s contemporary, the Syriac grammar- 
ian Elias of Tirhan (d. 1049), modified Jacob of Edessa’s original 
qolonoyots terminology in his grammar, Memro Gramatiqoy2 (The 
Grammatical Essay). He lays out his understanding of sounding 
letters explicitly, saying: 

Fe0 ye ar’ WH. hold hdd A wal on on 

and roar anal wha ole .. dai ala hustun’ Chakra 


ein = arial amiahd whaissthihn wiram dL ina vila 
rrhitlo Wd 


It is necessary to know that the sounding letters are three, 
being ’alaph, waw, yod, and the rest of the other letters [are 
pronounced]” with them. They are the letters for the con- 
struction of nouns or verbs (which indicate action), the vo- 
calisations made known by production from these three 
sounding ones. (Baethgen 1880, AA, lines 11-15) 


*° Baethgen’s edition reads ai ‘they cling to’, but this is probably an 
error for «ai ‘they are pronounced’. 
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Even though Eastern Syriac had six distinct vowel qualities (see 
Segal 1953, 33; Knudsen 2015, 91-99), Elias asserts that only the 
three Syriac matres lectionis are qolonoyoto. The implication here 
is that the sounding ones are the letters ’alaph, waw, and yod, and 
not the vowel phonemes themselves. This explanation contrasts 
the Masoretic musawwitat texts, which consistently list seven 
‘sounding ones’—the seven unique Tiberian vowel phonemes— 
and do not refer to any of the twenty-two Hebrew letters as in- 
herently musawwita. This difference might be traced back to Ja- 
cob of Edessa, who referred to his new vowel letters specifically 
as sounding letters (atwoto qolonoyota), but it is also similar to Ibn 
Sina’s use of the word musawwita as an adjective for the Arabic 
matres lectionis. Elias’ view that the sounding letters are required 
for the pronunciation of other letters is also consistent with 
Dawid bar Pawlos and the Masoretic musawwitat authors, who all 
maintained that the vowels were essential to the articulation of 
the consonants. 

With the help of the ’atwoto qolonoyoto, Elias discusses how 
the matres lectionis function in Syriac orthography, and here he 
adds a concept that we have not yet seen: 

Mniad ..mtsuls .nteia pao loin hash goin aa) or as 

w&. dale haxla an’ .. hile Chak Gi arcs Wow ..rdosia 

1 asasa alia asiaw inns whoo tec 

We consider the waw [and the yod]** to be the vocalisation 

of hrure, qum, prisho; hlims, purqono, and priqo, because 

these are sounding letters, or half-soundings: those which 


6 This phrase seems to have dropped out of Baethgen’s edition, but the 
following examples imply that Elias also meant yod here. 
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bestow vocalisation in Syriac, Arabic, and Greek speech. 
That is, waw and yod. (Baethgen 1880, =s, lines 18-21) 
The words which Elias lists are usually spelled with waw or yod 
as matres lectionis representing their internal vowels. Because 
these letters function as vowels rather than consonants, Elias des- 
ignates them ‘sounding letters’, just like Ibn Sina does for the Ar- 
abic matres waw and ya’. Elias then adds a Syriac concept that is 
reminiscent of the Arabic short vowels: the pelgut qalonoyoto, lit- 
erally ‘half of the soundings’. These half-soundings can still be- 
stow vocalisation on consonants, but the phrase designates vow- 
els which do not have individual letters. Instead, they are repre- 
sented by vocalisation points alone. Due to the standard practice 
in Syriac of nearly always representing u- and i-vowels with a 
mater lectionis, these ‘half-soundings’ are most commonly /a/, 
/e/, and /3/ (Baethgen 1880, 1, lines 1-2). This half-sounding 
terminology notably contrasts Ibn Sina’s idea of letters with ‘half 
of a sound’, which are fricative consonants, ultimately derived 
from the Greek concept of hémiphona ‘half-sounding’ liquids or 
fricatives. It seems that rather than copying this Greco-Arabic 
category (just as Jacob of Edessa did not adopt it), Elias reapplies 
the idea of a half-sounding letter to the vowels that do not appear 
with matres lectionis. His description thus diverges from the Greek 
notion (e.g., from the Techné) of a ‘half-sounding’ being a letter 


that allows partially-obstructed continuous airflow. 
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As for the letter ’alaph, Elias grants it even more ‘sounding- 
ness’ than waw and yod, again aligning with Ibn Sina’s interpre- 
tation of the musawwitat. Shortly after arguing that ’alaph is silent 
by itself (Baethgen 1880, =a, lines 3—4),?” Elias writes: 

whim OX wréesio Wane Wolds tort wa oI tarts mit Gr 

fp alms .. aan .. Cokuoie nt or alent tle’ .. hd. 

10 rtaigl peotoe hatin’ hdd) oot daw dura, hustle 

kurv’, esas aziasal om eh Wan ds oe Har’ air’ uilo.., 


If someone were to say, “Therefore, when we say 7aloho, 

‘abdo, and barnosho, the he’, dalat, and waw are not vocal- 

ised, but rather the ’alaph [is vocalised], the ’alaph that you 

assert that is silent.” We respond: ’alaph is completely one 

of the sounding ones. It bestows movement to other letters, 

and since it precedes the rest [of them], waw and yod sound 

out, just like °alaph. Therefore, it is not correct to associate 

movement with the other [letters]. (Baethgen 1880, <3, 

lines 10-14) 
Elias claims that ’alaph is entirely a sounding letter, and so has 
no inherent phonetic quality at all—hence, it is silent. Neverthe- 
less, it always provides ‘movement’ (zaw%; i.e., a vowel) to other 
letters. Meanwhile, waw and yod are modelled after ’alaph in that 
they are sounding letters that can bestow movement, but are not 
“completely one of the sounding ones.” That is, they do not ex- 
clusively represent vowels. The idea of ’alaph as the most sound- 
ing of the Syriac matres lectionis again likely extends back to Ja- 
cob of Edessa, who took ’alaph alone from the Syriac alphabet to 


7 Arabic grammarians make a similar designation for the matres lectionis 
letters, which are called sakin ‘still’ when they represent long vowels. 
See present chapter, §82.0-3.0. 
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serve as one of his vowel letters. It also corresponds to Ibn Sina’s 
description of the Arabic ’alif, which was a pure musawwita letter, 
whereas waw and yd’ had both musawwita and sdmita ‘soundless’ 
forms. In this way, both Elias’ and Ibn Sina’s views on the sound- 
ing letters are distinct from the Masoretic and earlier Syriac un- 
derstanding, which considered the ‘sounding ones’ as a category 
that included all vowel phonemes, rather than just the matres lec- 
tionis letters. 

The notion of sounding letters as an explanation for the dif- 
ference between vowels and consonants is fundamental to much 
of medieval Semitic vocalisation, and the comparison of sources 
from different linguistic traditions reveals a clear continuation of 
the idea from pre-Islamic sources until the eleventh century. This 
chain of transmission begins in Greek works, including Aristotle’s 
Poetics, but especially the Techné Grammatiké of Dionysius Thrax, 
which categorised letters as phonéenta, aphona, and hémiphona. 
From there, early Syriac grammarians, like Jacob of Edessa and 
Dawid bar Pawlos, adapted these terms to create two categories 
of Syriac letters: ‘sounding’ (qolonsyoto) vowels and ‘soundless’ 
(dla gala) consonants. At the same time, their Arabic contempo- 
raries did not adopt any ‘sounding’ categories for vowels, alt- 
hough they did interpret the earlier Greek terminology in differ- 
ent ways to describe groups of consonants. The ninth-century 
translation of Greek technical terminology did allow for the pen- 
etration of ‘sounding’ vowel phonology into Arabic, but most Ar- 
abic grammarians did not adopt it. That said, the translation 


movement did allow Hebrew Masoretes to write their own 
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musawwitdt texts in the tenth century, adopting the same ‘sound- 
ing category as Syriac grammarians to describe their seven vow- 
els. Also building on earlier Syriac foundations, Elias of Tirhan 
adopted the sounding letters for his Memro Gramatiqoys, although 
he modified Jacob of Edessa’s original concept to suit his under- 
standing of the matres lectionis. Meanwhile, the sounding termi- 
nology did see some use among Muslim scholars to describe vow- 
els, but it seems that that use was limited to non-grammatical 
realms. Evidence of this usage comes from translations by Abi 
Bishr and al-Farabi, as well as Ibn Sina’s discussions of musaw- 
witat and samitat. By contrast, the idea of vowels as ‘motion’ was 
much more widespread in the Arabic grammatical tradition, a 
concept that became practically universal among medieval schol- 


ars of Semitic languages, as we will now explore. 


2.0. Vowels as Phonetic Motion 


The most common and well-known Arabic term for ‘vowel’ is 
haraka ‘movement’ (pl. harakat), which somehow describes the 
phonetic transition between two consonants which are sdakin 
‘still’. It appears in the earliest eighth-century Arabic grammati- 
cal sources (see Talmon 1997, 135-37), and continues to see use 
in grammars of modern Arabic. However, the origins of the term 
are obscure, and other words that translate as ‘movement’ were 
used in relation to vowels and recitation in both Greek (kinesis) 
and Syriac (zaw‘/mzi‘on9) prior to the earliest attestations of 
haraka in Arabic grammar. It is difficult to draw a direct concep- 
tual link between these early terms and the Arabic word, alt- 


hough some scholars have argued for such a connection. That 
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said, both Syriac and Hebrew scholars eventually adapted haraka 
and sdkin to describe their own respective vowels and conso- 
nants. 

This section traces the application and development of 
these words for ‘movement’ and ‘stillness’ in the field of vowel 
phonology. It begins with the origins of the word haraka in the 
Arabic grammatical tradition, discussing the theories of C. H. M. 
Versteegh and Max Bravmann regarding potential connections 
between haraka ‘movement’ and the Greek word kinesis ‘move- 
ment’. Next, it addresses the late antique Syriac accent system(s) 
known from sources like Thomas the Deacon (fl. c. 600) and MS 
BL Add. 12138 (written 899), placing the accent names zaw9 
‘movement’ and mazi‘ono ‘giving movement’ in context with 
haraka and kinesis. It then explains how terms derived from 
haraka and sakin describe vowels in the Arabic grammatical tra- 
dition, specifically discussing Stbawayh’s (d. 793/796) Kitab and 
Ibn Jinni’s (d. 1002) Sirr Sind‘a al-Irab. Finally, it analyses the 
ways in which later Syriac and Hebrew grammarians adapted the 
Arabic concepts of haraka and sakin to suit their languages. For 
Syriac, this analysis relies on the lexica of ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali (d. c. 900) 
and Hasan bar Bahlul (fl. 942-968), as well as the eleventh-cen- 
tury grammars of Elias of Nisibis (d. 1046) and Elias of Tirhan 
(d. 1049). For Hebrew, it relies on The Treatise on the Shewa, other 
musawwitat literature, the writings of Saadia Gaon (d. 942), and 
Abit al-Faraj Hariin’s (d. c. 1050) Hidaya al-Qari (The Guide for 
the Reader). 
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2.1. Greek Declension, Arabic Vowels, and Syriac Ac- 


cents 


Though the word haraka may be an internal invention as the term 
for ‘a vowel’ in the Arabic grammatical tradition, it may also be 
a calque of a technical term from another tradition—namely, 
Greek or Syriac. However, the connections between haraka and 
potential source words in these languages are tentative at best. 
While both Greek and Syriac linguistic texts contain technical 
terms referring to some fashion of ‘movement’, neither tradition 
clearly uses those terms to define the phonetic category of ‘vowel’ 
before the eighth century. 

Versteegh presents potential links between Arabic haraka 
and Greek grammar in his 1977 book, Greek Elements in Arabic 
Linguistic Thinking. He argues that the early Arabic grammatical 
tradition had contact with a living teaching tradition of Greek 
logic and grammar before the ninth century. This contact may 
have been between Greek and Arabic scholars directly, though it 
may also have been facilitated by Syriac-speaking intermediaries 
(Versteegh 1977, 6-10, 38-42; see also, King 2012, 203-4; 
Mavroudi 2014). He adds that such contact need not have re- 
sulted in Arabic grammarians systematically copying large 
swathes of Greek grammatical teaching, but rather that specific 
technical terms may have passed individually between the Greek 
and Arabic traditions (Versteegh 1977, 15, 89). We have already 
seen this sort of ad hoc transfer in the borrowing of ‘sounding’ 
terminology in early Arabic grammatical texts, and the same pro- 
cess may have allowed Arabic grammarians to calque the Greek 


word kinesis ‘movement’ as haraka. 
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Versteegh’s two main pieces of evidence that this calquing 
occurred rely on the scholastic tradition surrounding the Techné 
Grammatiké (The Art of Grammar) by Dionysius Thrax (Versteegh 
1977, 23-24). He calls attention to the importance of the scholia 
of the Techné—that is, its marginal commentaries—in under- 
standing kinesis as a grammatical term. First, he notes the simi- 
larity between a line in the scholia (Hilgard 1901, 383, lines 3-4, 
and 550, line 24) and a passage in al-Idah fi ‘Illal al-Nahw (Clari- 
fication of the Reasons of Grammar) by the grammarian Abi al- 
Qasim al-Zajjaji (d. 938/939) (al-Zajjaji 1959, 72, line 2-3), ob- 
serving: 

There is a striking terminological similarity between 

Zajjaji’s words ‘It (sc. the declension) is a vowel [‘move- 

ment’] that enters speech after the completion of its pho- 

netic structure’ (hiya haraka dakhila ‘ala ’l-kalam ba‘da 

kamal bind’ihi) and a text in the scholia on Dionysios Thrax 

where a grammatical case is defined as ‘a movement that 
occurs at the end of a noun’ (ondmatos kata to télos 

ginoméné kinesis). (Versteegh 1977, 23) 

In both texts, the author describes an inflectional ending as 
a ‘movement’ added to the end of a word, and the latter suggests 
that this ‘movement’ (kinesis) was a technical term in the Greek 
grammatical tradition. Second, Versteegh finds additional evi- 
dence for this technical usage of kinesis elsewhere in the Techné’s 
scholia, remarking that “the Greek word kineisthai is used in the 


928 


sense of ‘to be declined,’”® and the word akinetos sometimes has 


the meaning ‘undeclined’” (Hilgard 1901, 427, line 11; Versteegh 


8 See Hilgard (1901, 230, line 26). 
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1977, 24). In this way, Versteegh argues that haraka originally 
also meant ‘declension’, and its usage eventually expanded to in- 
clude vowels that did not represent case endings (Versteegh 
1977, 24). Notably, the Techné itself does not use this kinesis ter- 
minology, but the parallels between the scholia passages and the 
technical usage of haraka in the Arabic grammatical tradition are 
indeed striking. 

Also striking is that the Techné, in conjunction with the 
grammatical teaching tradition surrounding it, is the most likely 
source for the introduction of the ‘sounding’ letters to the Syriac 
grammatical tradition. As discussed above (present chapter, 
§1.1), Jacob of Edessa (d. 708) probably had in mind Joseph Hu- 
zaya’s sixth-century Syriac translation of the Techné (Merx 1889, 
28-29) as well as the Greek vowel term phoneenta when he cate- 
gorised vowels as ’atwoto qolonoyoto ‘sounding letters’ in his Turras 
Mamlll. This term eventually proliferated from Syriac into the 
Arabic and Hebrew linguistic traditions with the additional 
calque musawwitat, although this transfer did not fully occur until 
the translation movement. If haraka in fact derives from kinesis, 
then it likely emerged in such a Greco-Syro-Arabic linguistic con- 
text where the Techné was a well-known source. 

Versteegh himself hints at this possibility of a connection 
to musawwitdat, suggesting that after the translation movement 
and the broad introduction of Greek logic into Arabic grammar, 
grammarians reinterpreted the term haraka as a signifier of phys- 
ical movement, rather than inflection. This reinterpretation, he 


suggests, resulted from an understanding of musawwita within the 
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Stoic framework of aural sound as a ‘body’ with movement (Ver- 
steegh 1977, 24-25; see King 2012, 204-5). He again cites al- 
Zajjaji, who describes the Arabic case endings as descriptions of 
jaw ‘movements’ related to their phonetic articulation (al-Zajjaji 
1959, 93-94). Another supporting source is Ibn Sina’s Risdla As- 
bab Hudiith al-Hurif, where he describes the musawwitat in terms 
of the upward and downward motion of air (al-Tayyan and Mir 
Alam 1983, 84-85). As such, the two notions of haraka as gram- 
matical ‘declension’ and of physical ‘motion’ could have entered 
the Arabic grammatical tradition from Greek twice, at two differ- 
ent times. 

Versteegh’s argument—that haraka is derived from a Greek 
grammatical term—is itself a response to the earlier theory of Max 
Bravmann, who first hypothesised that haraka was a metrical 
term meant to indicate the musical ‘movement’ from one station- 
ary consonant to the next. As such, haraka originally meant ‘syl- 
lable’. For Bravmann, haraka was also a calque of kinesis, but it 
was based on the Aristotelian logical conception of kinesis as “a 
specific form of change, namely the realisation of something po- 
tential” (Versteegh 1977, 22-23; Bravmann 1934, 12-18). Ver- 
steegh takes issue with the possibility that such an Aristotelian 
idea could have entered the Arabic intellectual milieu prior to 
the ninth-century translation movement, while haraka is attested 
in Arabic grammar even before al-Khalil (d. 786/91) and 
Sibawayh (d. 793/6). Aristotelian kinesis, he reasons, could not 
then be the source of haraka. Hence his search for a grammatical 


usage of the Greek word. 
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Despite this quest, he does not consider the possibility of 
whether the word kinesis as a grammatical term in the Techné 
scholia could itself have developed from a Greek metrical term or 
from the Aristotelian idea of ‘realising potential’, so that gram- 
matical kinesis could then appear, now calqued as haraka, in 
eighth-century Arabic sources without any philosophical bag- 
gage. In fact, the use of kinesis to mean ‘declension’ or ‘inflection’ 
may have both been more widespread and persisted later in 
Greek grammar than Versteegh thought. The term appears in the 
Greek grammatical text Peri tés tou Logou Suntaxeds (On the Con- 
struction of Speech), written by the ninth-century Patriarch of Je- 
rusalem, Michael Synkellos (d. 846) (Browning and Kazhdan 
2005). He produced this work in Edessa around the year 810 and 
was clearly influenced by the teachings of the Techné Grammatiké 
(Wouters 1983, 321-22; see edition of Donnet 1982).”° 

Versteegh and Bravmann’s competing hypotheses are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive, though neither unequivocally 
tells the full story of kinesis in the early Islamicate Middle East. 
For despite Versteegh’s scepticism, this idea that a vowel is the 
necessary movement after a consonant, and thus nearly equiva- 
lent to ‘syllable’, almost exactly matches the description that 
Dawid bar Pawlos (fl. 770-800) gave for the Syriac qolonoysto, 
even though the term ‘movement’ does not appear in his gram- 
matical writings. He noted that only the sounding letters can be 
pronounced “in and of themselves” (Gottheil 1893, cxvii, lines 5- 
12; see above, present chapter, §1.1). In fact, we have seen that 


this precise quality, namely for a vowel to be pronounced in and 


°T am grateful to Daniel King for drawing my attention to this source. 
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of itself—the very ability to create a syllable—was the defining 
characteristic of ‘sounding’ letters for a number of medieval lin- 
guists, including Jacob of Edessa (d. 708), Saadia Gaon (d. 942), 
and Elias of Tirhan (d. 1049). 

These ‘sounding’ principles are directly linked to the Greek 
grammatical tradition, and their appearance among Semitic au- 
thors like Dawid bar Pawlos reinforces the possibility of an intel- 
lectual pathway that could convey kinesis from Greek into Syriac 
or Arabic. Additionally, Talmon (2003, 32-33) has shown that 
Dawid may have had knowledge of early Arabic grammatical 
principles, and so could be one of the ‘Syriac intermediaries’ that 
Versteegh suspects transferred Greek concepts into the pre- 
Sibawayhan Arabic tradition. Similarly, Daniel King (2012, 199- 
201) has identified a letter written in 785 by the Catolicos Timo- 
thy I, an Eastern patriarch who lamented the success of Arabic 
grammarians in comparison to contemporary advancements in 
Syriac, and seems to have had direct interactions with some Ar- 
abic scholars. It seems then that some Syriac scholars in the latter 
half of the eighth century knew of developments within the Ara- 
bic linguistic tradition at the time of Sibawayh and al-Khalil, and 
could have been conduits between the Greek and Arabic tradi- 
tions for ideas about vowels and kinesis. Conversely, Dawid bar 
Pawlos’ description of the ’atwota qgalonoyota could have been in- 
fluenced by contemporary conceptions of vowels (i.e., harakat) 
in Arabic. This type of intellectual exchange could have oc- 
curred—as Versteegh suggests—around just a few technical 
terms, with Greek, Syriac, and Arabic scholars all understanding 


vowels as vocalised ‘movements’ in similar, if slightly varied, 
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ways. Furthermore, and again in line with Versteegh, this ex- 
change would not have required a full pre-ninth-century impor- 
tation of Aristotelian logic into Arabic (or even into Syriac), but 
rather just the description of vowels and syllables as given by 
Dawid bar Pawlos and a few lines from the Techné. 

Versteegh briefly revisited the topic of haraka and kinesis in 
another book, Arabic Grammar and Qur’anic Exegesis (1993). In it, 
he simultaneously asserts that there was new evidence of pre- 
Sibawayhan contact between Arabic scholars and sources of 
Greek logic (Versteegh 1993, 23-25), while also backtracking on 
his original claim that haraka began as a term for ‘declension’ on 
analogy with a Greek kinesis term (Versteegh 1993, 32). After 
analysing the vowel terminology in eighth-century hadith (see be- 
low, chapter 4, 81.1), he concludes that the Arabic declensional 
terms nasb ‘standing upright’, khafd ‘lowering’, and raf‘ ‘rising’ 
were originally names for vowel phonemes, and their use as the 
names for case endings was a secondary development. Extrapo- 
lating from this discovery, Versteegh asserts that the naming of 
vowels, rather than cases, with these terms precludes haraka from 
originally being a term for ‘declension’ in the same way as Greek 
kinesis. He goes so far as to admit specifically that he was incor- 
rect when he made that claim in 1977. However, his first idea 
may actually be more accurate than this revision. It seems to me 
that there is no reason that the Arabic case names could not have 
originated as phonetic descriptors of vowels (as Versteegh ar- 
gues), while the category of vowels in general (i.e., harakat) was 
derived from a Greek term for declension; or rather, a term for 


‘sounds at the end of nouns’. 
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At any rate, Versteegh does not explain why these two sep- 
arate naming conventions could not coincide. The early use of 
the Arabic declensional terms (nasb, raf‘, khafd) as names for 
vowels—even as late as the ninth century (Versteegh 1993, 18- 
19)—demonstrates that the line between inflection and vocalisa- 
tion in early Arabic grammar was blurry at best. That fluidity 
must have been almost necessary if a Greek term for ‘declension’ 
were to make the leap to meaning ‘vowel’ in Arabic. Still, while 
it remains unclear whether haraka was originally a term for ‘de- 
clension’ or ‘vowel’ (or ‘syllable’), in some sense it does not mat- 
ter for the present discussion. Either way, the most plausible—if 
by no means confirmed—source of haraka is the Greek word ki- 
nesis, and it encompassed, to some extent, all of the vowel pho- 
nemes that could potentially occur at the ends of Arabic words. 

One fact that does seem certain is that in contrast to Arabic, 
there is little evidence of a grammatical term of ‘movement’ be- 
ing used to define vowels in Syriac before the second half of the 
ninth century.*° This later development was likely a result of con- 
tinued contact with Arabic grammar, rather than an import from 
Greek, and suggests that there may not have been a Syriac ‘inter- 
mediary’ in the transfer of kinesis to Arabic. That said, the Syriac 
recitation traditions do include the names of certain accent signs 
based on the concept of ‘movement’, a phenomenon curiously 
similar to what Bravmann argued for Arabic. 

The earliest Syriac accent signs appear in the fifth or sixth 
century, and they seem to reflect an early tradition that predates 


the split between the East and West Syriac accent systems. These 


°° See discussions of Bar Bahlul and Ibn ‘Ali’s Syriac lexica below. 
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include thirteen early signs, possibly invented in part by Joseph 
Huzaya (fl. c. 500-530) and known from the appendix of MS BL 
Add. 12138 (written in 899); as well as a few pre-seventh-century 
manuscripts (see Loopstra 2009, 46; 2014, I:VII-VIII, XIII, L-LVI; 
Segal 1953, 60-66; see also, Kiraz 2015, 108-19; Loopstra 2019). 
Segal notes that some of these accents derived their names from 
Greek (1953, 75), but none of them had names equivalent to 
‘movement’. 

New accents developed in both the East and West Syriac 
recitation traditions between the seventh and tenth centuries. In 
the Eastern system, the new signs included mzi‘ono ‘causing 
movement’, a supralinear dot that appears at the end of a clause 
to mark a pause with rising tone (Segal 1953, 81). It appears 
throughout BL Add. 12138 (Loopstra 2014, I:LXVI), so it devel- 
oped no later than the ninth century, and is likely much earlier. 
Segal speculates that its name comes from the energy or stress in 
the noticeable movement of breath or vibration that accompanies 
this rising tone, although he notes that Elias of Tirhan (d. 1049) 
attributes it to the movement of the tongue (Segal 1953, n. 5). As 
for the Western tradition, new signs appear in a short work on 
accents by Thomas the Deacon from the first half of the seventh 
century (Martin 1869, ..-»; Kiraz 2015, 120-21). He refers to 
zaw9 ‘movement’ (Martin 1869, ~, lines 15 and 22), a single 
supralinear dot at the end of a word that originally emphasised a 
word or phrase in contrast to that which followed it. Over time, 
the usage of zaw‘9 expanded to indicate any emphatic accent with 
a rising tone, similar to the Eastern mzi9no (Segal 1953, 122). 


This accent persisted in the Western tradition as Jacob of Edessa 
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(d. 708) revised the accent system near the end of the seventh 
century, and by the eleventh century Elias of Tirhan claims that 
the Western zaw9 and Eastern mzi9n9 are equivalent (Segal 
1953, 145). 

Segal points out that the West Syriac linguistic tradition ex- 
perienced greater influence from Greek rhetoric than the East 
Syriac tradition did, and Western authors match the names of 
accents to Aristotelian categories of speech as early as the sixth 
century (Segal 1953, 120-21).*' It would not be surprising if 
zaw‘ as a general term for ‘final rising tone’ was related to kinesis 
in a similar manner, but it is not clear how or why a Greek term 
for ‘inflection’ might have been adapted to refer to ‘accentuation’ 
in recitation. Moreover, there is no obvious connection between 
the Syriac accent names and the word haraka in Arabic, except 
to say that they could have a common origin in kinesis. It is per- 
haps best to think of the respective Greek, Syriac, and Arabic 
conceptions of phonetic ‘movement’ as the products of an inter- 
linked network of contemporaneous grammatical traditions, ra- 
ther than a single linear pathway whereby terms moved from 
Greek to Syriac, and then to Arabic. 

To summarise, the Greek word kinesis developed a meaning 
close to ‘declension’ in the Greek grammatical tradition of the 
late antique world. This word may have begun as a metrical term, 
but it came to refer to the inflected vowels at the ends of Greek 
nouns in at least some grammatical circles related to the Techné 


of Dionysius Thrax. This idea may have allowed seventh- or 


3! Note especially Thomas the Deacon’s use of paroksotonos as the name 
of an accent (Martin 1869, ~.). 
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eighth-century Arabic grammarians to calque kinesis as haraka, 
most likely to refer to their own case vowels, but this meaning 
then expanded to refer to vowels in general. The same use of 
‘movement’ does not appear in the eighth-century Syriac gram- 
matical tradition, so it is not clear that Syriac intermediaries 
would have been responsible for this transmission of kinesis into 
Arabic. Furthermore, Syriac authors used ‘movement’ terms 
(mzi‘ono and zaw‘9) to name certain pausal accents in their reci- 
tation tradition as early as the seventh century, but the sources 
examined here suggest no obvious connection between this usage 


and the technical term haraka. 


2.2. Movement between Languages: Haraka in 


Hebrew and Syriac 


Haraka is so ubiquitous in Arabic grammatical texts that it hardly 
needs further explanation. It is a categorical term specific to the 
three short vowel phonemes—/a/, /i/, and /u/—and it appears 
from grammatical sources in the eighth century. It actually rep- 
resents one half of a conceptual pair in these Arabic sources, with 
the ‘movement’ of a vowel contrasting with the ‘motionless’ or 
‘still’ (sakin) consonants. Syriac and Hebrew authors adapted 
these phonological concepts by the ninth or tenth century, and 
modified them to fit their own languages. In the Syriac linguistic 
tradition, ‘moving’ and ‘still’ classifications first appear in lexico- 
graphical works from the late ninth century, and they continue 


into the eleventh-century grammars. In the Hebrew tradition, 
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they appear in Masoretic treatises and grammatical sources dur- 
ing the same timeframe. For all three languages, ‘movement’ is 
essential for facilitating speech. 

Sibawayh demonstrates the baseline usage of these classifi- 
cations in his Kitab by describing individual consonants with the 
adjectives mutaharrik ‘moved’ and sakin ‘motionless, still’ (e.g., 
Sibawayh 1986, IV:144). A letter that immediately precedes a 
vowel (haraka) is considered mutaharrik, while a letter that does 
not precede a vowel is sdkin. In fully vocalised Classical Arabic, 
every mutaharrik letter has a fatha, kasra, or damma vowel sign, 
while every letter that does not have a vowel takes the sukun 
‘stillness’ sign. This fact also leads Sibawayh to classify every ma- 
ter lectionis letter °alif, waw, and yd’ as sakin, even though they 
stand for long vowels, as they cannot ever take harakat signs (al- 
Nassir 1993, 109). Sibawayh clarifies part of his understanding 
of harakat by quoting his teacher, al-Khalil ibn Ahmad (d. 
786/791): 

Jeg Boll leek Gay cathy; Cally §Sily doeaall OI Jules a5 

4d Bk; VY CA SL ge lly a Sc) re) 

Al-Khalil claimed that the fatha, kasra, and damma were 

additions, and they attach to the letter in order to connect 

it into speech; and [a letter of] the base structure is the 

sakin, which is not an addition. (Sibawayh 1986, IV:241- 

42) 

Al-Khalil states that the vowels are not inherent to Arabic words, 
but rather they are added to consonantal structures in order to 
create speech. Without them, the base consonants are sdkin. Thus, 
for Sibawayh, the vowels are the connective energy that allows 


groups of consonants to form words and speech. 
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Ibn Jinni takes up Sibawayh’s division between ‘movement’ 
and ‘stillness’ in his tenth-century book on phonology, Sirr Sind‘a 
al-Irab (The Secret of Making Proper Arabic). He devotes a great 
deal of ink to describing the different ways that one can classify 
the Arabic letters, and one of these divisions is into sukiin and 
haraka (Ibn Jinni 1993, 62). This contrast is particularly apparent 
in his description of one Arabic letter—the hamza bayna bayna 
‘in-between hamza’—which has characteristics of both a vowel 
and a consonant. Sibawayh uses this term to refer to a weakened 
hamza that functions more like a mater lectionis that lengthens a 
vowel than as a typical consonant (e.g., the hamza in sa’ala ‘he 
asked’) (al-Nassir 1993, 81-82). Ibn Jinni clarifies what he be- 
lieves Sibawayh meant, writing: “by saying bayna bayna, 
Sibawayh’s meaning was that it is weak, not able to be properly 
pronounced, but not the total loss of the letter which its vowel is 
from (Vy dima! Ss US od dane Go sl Get Ge ee Jo ey 
LeS> lew Gill Goal sgh)” (Ibn Jinni 1993, 49). That is, the 
hamza bayna bayna is pronounced a little like ’alif, ya’, or waw 
when they stand for a vowel. However, in Ibn Jinni’s own words, 
“even though it has approached sakin, it is actually mutaharrika, 
such that you count it, in the measure of prosody, as a moved 
letter (Lebas Sul AS pus Aided 3 SB STL ye ee BB GUIS oy 
(Sexe Ge 29) 039 3)” (bn Jinni 1993, 48). The hamza bayna 
bayna in this context becomes nearly motionless (sdakin), but not 
completely still like in Sibawayh’s conception of the matres lec- 
tionis, so it retains its status as a vocalised (mutaharrik) letter at 


the onset of a distinct syllable. 
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The explanation of mutaharrik and sdkin letters extended 
far beyond the Classical Arabic grammatical tradition, with the 
same terms occurring in Judaeo-Arabic Masoretic treatises. The 
tenth-century Treatise on the Shewa sometimes refers to vowels as 
harakat, and speaks of specific vowels with phrases like “the 
movement of patah” (haraka potah) for /a/ or “the movement of 
qames” (haraka qomes) for /3/ (Levy 1936, 3, lines 18-19, and x2, 
line 8). The author demonstrates the full range of their Arabic 
technical terms in a passage describing the vocalisation of shewa 
on certain pharyngeal consonants when they close an onset syl- 
lable: 

Sannin Tan 85 7aND YAN yx AN AYIINDS 777 nnn KAKX| 

5a neoonbsy yn maona xdi poina xd) popa xdi nnaa xd nna 

gw xdi mys aan xd nd gn 851 ARO XTAK XANNN ATIN 

Dipo ont Oxnbds xn dy tan 5a ana naanndsx axzondsx 70 73x 

Dn Tm ww xm o> xnav van) ova ANA “InN RWRI 

Na 

As for [the shewa] beneath these four letters—namely, 

-aleph, het, he’, and ‘ayin—it is not moved at all, not with 

potah nor qomes nor sere nor any haraka. Rather, beneath 

them you will always find a sa@kin, and no accent or ga‘ya 

or anything else among the causes of movement can move 

them at all. Instead, they are always found according to 

this pattern [with a closed initial syllable], as is said: 

bo’sho, mahray, mahlo, bali, nahbay, and others which lack 

anything that is moved. That is its explanation. (Levy 

1936, x2, lines 9-14) 

As the author explains, in specific words, a shewa sign beneath a 
pharyngeal consonant always indicates sdkin, representing si- 


lence at a syllable break, and does not move (1d yataharrik). These 
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consonants will never take a haraka, not even with one of the 
“causes of movement” (al-’asbab al-muharrika) that typically “im- 
parts movement” (yuharrik), such as an accent that elsewhere 
would change a word’s syllable structure and the realisation of 
the shewa.** 

The above terminology closely resembles that found in 
Kitab Sibawayh and Sirr Sind‘a al-Irab, but the Treatise on the 
Shewa uses this vocabulary for a uniquely Hebrew purpose, ap- 
plying mutaharrik and sakin to distinguish the types of shewa. 
Broadly speaking,** the Tiberian shewa comes in two flavours, 
usually designated in English as ‘silent’ and ‘mobile’ (also called 
‘quiescent’ and ‘vocalic’). In the Tiberian reading tradition, both 
types are marked by a vertical pair of dots below a letter, but 
silent shewa indicates the close of a syllable, while mobile shewa 
represents an epenthetic short vowel (usually /a/) (Khan 2020, 
1:305). Naturally, this fact causes a certain amount of ambiguity, 
and many Tiberian Masoretes—including the author of the Trea- 


tise on the Shewa—wrote about how to differentiate the two she- 


32 See also, another section of the Treatise on the Shewa: “The Rules of 
Shewa and How Accents and Ga‘yot Move It” (Levy 1936, 7, from line 
7). 

33 See Khan (2020, I:305-421, 486-95). For simplicity’s sake, it may be 
best to follow the dubious recommendation of Thomas O. Lambdin: 
“...in fact there are several schools of thought on the subject among the 
traditional Hebrew grammarians. Since it is completely immaterial to 
the understanding of the language and to translation, we shall not enter 
into the dispute” (1971, XXVD. 
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was. In the Treatise, they use the same ‘silent’ and ‘mobile’ termi- 
nology that we use now, albeit as the Arabic words sakin and 


mutaharrik: 


TINOONI TANNA 71 aNd 7In pnop y oop Rwx Dopor KXAN 
nado ngawoe nt 1k 7) na tpi... riynw ayaw qnp Onn 
nnd ay xa >y xnyopni mndldsx Svan 7x xmbp) NOIx TINVDION 
8 ba Jann kw mp ob yids gta bor amandxi yupnds in 
Rin ugnds 189 XTAN Tannads 817 NATIN UNNDND PIA’ RIND 

popor anxy) o> ppoxndsy anxyd ind Tanne xTaKx AoNndR 


This classification is also divided into two groups, includ- 
ing sakin and mutaharrik. The sakin is like how you say [the 
mem in]: shim‘u [and] shim‘on... I have specified to you that 
these shewas are all internal; one only uses them to sepa- 
rate and split the word, according to what is required for 
it with respect to splitting and pronunciation. Everything 
of this type has nothing moving, unless there are two [she- 
was], for then the second of them is always mutaharrik, be- 
cause the second is always the combiner. Imparting move- 
ment is for the master of combining, not the master of split- 
ting. (Levy 1936, 7, lines 3-8) 


The silent shewa, which functions precisely like the Arabic suki, 
splits words into syllables, and thus it is deemed sdkin. Mean- 
while, mobile shewa is mutaharrik, combining separate syllables 
via movement. Later on, the author even discusses “the shewa, its 
haraka, and its sukiin (Andi ANDAM KXIwx)” (Levy 1936, 1, line 
11). Besides shewa, nothing in the Hebrew or Arabic linguistic 
traditions has this kind of variable phonological nature, so the 


Masoretes adapted existing Arabic terminology to describe it. 
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This association likely began with mutaharrik describing the sta- 
tus of a consonant with mobile shewa, and then shifted to describ- 
ing the shewa itself. 

The Treatise even applies a Hebrew version of this termi- 
nology, suggesting that the Masoretes may have calqued the 
words mutaharrik and sakin as early as the ninth century (Dotan 
2007, 651; Khan 2020, I:116-18). While discussing the pronun- 
ciation of conjunctive waw with shewa but without ga‘ya (i.e., a 
type of stress marker), the author writes: 

301 nwa Onn pyopn XTAX TD INIDR 7a MyIR Nya IR TIN? 

7755 xavtord Pap ND WR RIT NW wD Ty TIT AAW aan 


pw Ddiy> Nn mT Taya Rw cpr podsAn NAN Xwn 
orb w payin Ard payin wRt WIN’. WRd 


Because if you remove the ga‘ya from the waw, then [the 

word] is always split into two [syllables], like ushlah, usgor, 

uzhab, and ushbe. In order to inform you that there is a 

shewa which may cut and separate them, it comes to in- 

struct you that the cutting, stopping shewa—I mean, the 

motionless shewa—will always be second. It is as if it clar- 

ifies for us, when [the first] is not moved, that the moved 

one in it is second. (Levy 1936, 1, lines 5-8) 
The author explains that there are exceptions to the rule that 
when there are two consecutive shewas, the second one is always 
mobile. One such exception is when the first shewa in a word is 
on a conjunctive waw. In that case, the situation is reversed, and 
the second shewa is actually ‘omed ‘standing in place, motionless’, 
while the first shewa is mitna‘anea‘ ‘moving’. ‘Omed and 
mitna‘anea‘ are calques of sakin and mutaharrik, respectively. The 
language here switches from Arabic to Hebrew, probably reflect- 


ing the language of a source text that was used in the compilation 
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of the Treatise. This source was most likely ninth-century Maso- 
retic material written in rhymed Hebrew prose, and it suggests 
that the Masoretes adapted mutaharrik and sakin to Hebrew prior 
to the tenth century, before they switched to writing mainly in 
Judaeo-Arabic (see Khan 2020, I:117-18). 

The same language appears in other Masoretic treatises 
from the tenth and eleventh centuries. For example, T-S Ar.53.1, 
a tenth-century musawwitdt text, introduces all of the Hebrew 
vowel signs, then shewa, saying, “Additionally the shewa, which 
is the two standing dots, it exists according to two divisions: sakin 
and mutaharrik (pnop »y Nan mM jRNnaKXpoe nope Kam KWwWoRI 
Janna jaXo)” (Allony and Yeivin 1985, 92, lines 8-11). Similarly, 
Abi al-Faraj Hartin (d. c. 1050) explains one of the rules of He- 
brew phonetics in Hiddaya al-Qari (The Guide for the Reader), writ- 
ing: 

Ja xd pods xd son qo ayn xd nnwdx1 nna 7p MY Tp ANNI 


jxXoox’ maa XdOR Tinm xd Tinnndxa Tanna yaXd 7 7 
57 jy ounon 


A letter may go without a vowel (naghama), but a vowel 

may not go without a letter, because articulation must 

have some sdkin and some mutaharrik. So the mutaharrik is 

not moved except by a vowel, but the sdakin has no need of 

that. (Khan 2020, II:119, lines 676-78) 
The sakin may not have needed a haraka, but the Masoretes cer- 
tainly did, and they had no problems adapting Arabic linguistic 
terminology to their writings on Hebrew phonology. Syriac schol- 
ars had the same need, and they also adapted these words to de- 
scribe the language of their Bible between the ninth and eleventh 


centuries. 
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Some of the earliest evidence of Syriac authors applying the 
Arabic ideas of mutaharrik and sakin to vocalisation comes from 
the Syriac-Arabic lexica of ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali (d. c. 900)*4 and Hasan 
bar Balul (fl. 942-968). Both of these authors based their diction- 
aries on the work of earlier ninth-century lexicographers, partic- 
ularly the famous translator Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873), and both 
were revised several times after their deaths (see Butts 2009; Tay- 
lor 2011). Both lexica also describe the differences in vocalisation 
between homographic Syriac words using technical phonological 
terms, and they indicate that a letter is unvocalised with deriva- 
tives of the root shly ‘being still’. In Bar Bahlul’s lexicon, this vo- 


66, 


cabulary is fairly straightforward. For example, he writes: “’abno, 
according to Hunayn, while the bet is shalyd (aa wis wer ror’ 
han wale)” (Duval 1901, 17). That is, ?abno ‘stone’ is pronounced 
with a bet that is shalyo, meaning ‘unvocalised’. Shalyo here is a 
passive participle, literally ‘made still’, and it is the most common 
way to indicate an unvocalised letter in Bar Bahlul’s lexicon (e.g., 
Duval 1901, 34, 398, 417, 429, 440). It is most likely a direct 
calque of the Arabic sakin, another participial form. Interestingly, 
Bar Bahlul also applies ‘stillness’ terminology to letters that have 
some vocalic quality, writing: “b‘oq9, while the bet is made still, 
and the ‘ayin and gof are stood upright (+ rama 5 male as ads 
sa)” (Duval 1901, 417).°° While the initial bet in b‘9q9 ‘convul- 
sions’ lacks a full vowel and never takes vowel points of any kind, 


it does require a shewa-like vocalisation in speech. Bar Bahlul’s 


34 Also known as Isho‘ bar ‘Ali. 
5 ‘Stood upright’ in this context means that these letters have the vowel 
zqop2 /2/. See below, chapter 4, §2.1. 
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contemporaries among the Hebrew Masoretes would have de- 
scribed such a bet as having shewa mutaharrika, but he calls it 
shalyo ‘made still’. This difference between the two languages 
may reflect a greater concern among the Tiberian Masoretes for 
proper biblical recitation and orthoepy (see Khan 2020, 1:99- 
105, 441, esp. 452), at least in comparison to Syriac lexicogra- 
phers. 

Like Bar Bahlul, Ibn ‘Ali appears to use terminology similar 
to shalys, although in his lexicon it occurs as an abbreviation, 
simply the letter shin. For example, one entry reads: “metqbar, 
when the mem is constrained, the taw and gof are made still, and 
the bet is opened (5 esskaa na hh ealea p easiy aa inohs)” 
(Hoffmann 1874, 283, line 15). By this description, he means that 
in the word metqbar ‘buried’, the mem is pronounced with /e/, 
the taw and gof are pronounced without vocalisation, and the bet 
is pronounced with /a/. The shin standing for shalyo parallels 
other passive participles that indicate vowels throughout the text 
(see below, chapter 4, 82.2). Note that like Bar Bahlul, Ibn ‘Ali 
applies this ‘stillness’ to both the unvocalised taw and to the gqof, 
even though the latter must have been articulated with a shewa- 
like vowel to break up the consonant cluster. It thus appears that 
their descriptions focus more on the graphical appearance of 
vowel points (or lack thereof) on a fully-pointed letter, rather 
than on that letter’s phonetic realisation. This view explicitly dif- 
fers from the Treatise on the Shewa, where the author asserts that 
any Hebrew shewa at the onset of a syllable must be mutaharrik 


(Levy 1936, n, lines 2-3). As such, if a Masoretic author were 
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vocalising the word metqbar, they would read the gof with a mo- 
bile shewa. 

In addition to Ibn ‘Ali and Bar Bahlul’s descriptive usages, 
both lexicographers link sholyo and shalys to sakin and sukin in 
their lexical entries for the words. Bar Bahlul equates shalys with 
sakin, writing: “Shalyo is al-sakin; shelyo, shalyuto, according to 
Zekaryp, is al-suktin (y SJ) inv war’ whale ale SL! ale)” 
(Duval 1901, 1980). He includes these two nominal forms— 
shelyo and shalyuto, apparently equivalent to sukiin—on the au- 
thority of one Zekary3, most likely the Zekaryd Maruzoy3 whom 
Bar Bahlul names among his sources in the lexicon’s introduction 
(Duval 1901, 3, line 3). The exact identity of this Zekary> remains 
unknown, but he may be identifiable with Isho‘ of Merv, a ninth- 
century lexicographer known as a source for Ibn ‘Ali’s lexicon 
(Butts 2011). Ibn ‘Ali himself is less specific about shalys, but his 
text does say: “Shle is sakana; from it shelyo, which is sakina and 
Salam (ely Sud). rele crx. Rw . rele)” (Gottheil 1928, 
1I:436, line 3). That is, the verb shle means ‘to be still’, and its 
derivative noun shelys means ‘steadiness and peace’. 

In contrast to shalys, neither Bar Bahlul nor Ibn ‘Ali defines 
‘movement’ as a general term for ‘vowel’, even though eleventh- 
century grammarians would come to use the word zaw‘ ‘move- 


ment’ for exactly that purpose. For those later grammarians, 


3° Gottheil notes six manuscripts that have two sublinear dots, indicat- 
ing shle here, and one that has a supralinear dot, suggesting sholo. He 
further notes that the manuscript with shal has the double-dot mark for 
/a/ in shalyo, while other manuscripts leave the latter word unpointed. 
See Gottheil (1928, II:436, nn. 3 and 4). 
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zaw‘ is clearly a calque of the Arabic haraka, and they likewise 
calque mutaharrik with the Syriac mettzi‘ono (Kiraz 2012, 1:59). 
While not specifically defining those terms, Bar Bahlul may al- 
lude to this later usage in his broader entry on zaw‘oto ‘trembling, 
movement’, saying: “mzi‘, according to Zekarys, is yahij, yatahar- 
rak; mzi‘ono is muharrik; mettzi‘ono is mutaharrik; ’azi‘, according 
to Bar Serosheway, is *uharrik (ss . soy Gre a Yer’ aot 
Sel aim in wer wai’. Sous etsathhn . J2)” (Duval 1901, 
681). That is, mzi‘ ‘moving’ is ‘becoming perturbed’ (yahij), ‘be- 
coming moved’ (yataharrak), while the nomen agentis form 
mzi‘ono ‘causer of movement’ is an equivalent Arabic active par- 
ticipial form, muharrik. Then the Syriac participle mettzi‘ono 
‘moved’ is mutaharrik, the same as the calque in the later gram- 
mars. *Azi‘ ‘I will cause movement’, according to the ninth-cen- 
tury scholar Bar Serosheway, is Arabic *uharrik, which has the 
same meaning. Similarly, the section on the word zaw‘ lists 
seven types of physical movement, including the last one: “And 
for whatever is moved and circled in place, even though it is in 
some respects similar to them, and in other respects distinct: [all 
of them are] al-haraka ( prs ars Wiakma. ashi ohaas daa ama 
4S yall pia pra wie. alo pas az)” (Duval 1901, 682). Even with- 
out technical grammatical definitions here, haraka and mu- 
taharrik were the default Arabic words to translate zaw% in the 
tenth century. 

The more technical Syriac calques of haraka and sakin be- 
come fully evident from the eleventh century, in the Syriac gram- 
mars of Elias of Nisibis (d. 1046) and Elias of Tirhan (d. 1049). 
In his Turrds Mamllo Surysy9 (The Correct Form of Syriac Speech), 
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the Nisibene Elias distinguishes two relevant terms in this arena: 
mettzi‘onito/mettzi°onuts ‘moved one, vocalised, vowel’ and shlito 
‘made still, unvocalised’. His second chapter begins thus: 
hile hassathin AN ot Porc 
mea eiahs win WAL sie” Le hahha Lam whabe 
réy résorl & rn dar ok ote .rtin eenl rots eiaw 
lak 
Now we will speak on the moved and motionless letters: 
For the moved letters, among the Arabs, are divided into 
three types, and among the Western Syrians, into five 
types. Then among us Easterners, they are divided into 
seven types. (Gottheil 1887, », lines 6-9) 
By the ‘moved letters’ atwoto mettzi‘onyoto), Elias is clearly refer- 
ring to his seven vowels of Eastern Syriac, contrasting them with 
the smaller vowel inventories of Arabic and West Syriac (see be- 
low, chapter 4, 82.3). Mettzi‘onito is a calque of mutaharrik, but 
Elias slightly extends its usage, using it both as a descriptor of a 
letter (i.e., “moved letters”) and also as the categorical name for 
vowels as opposed to consonants (i.e., the “seven types”) (see 
Segal 1953, 7; see also, Kiraz 2012, I:69-74; Knudsen 2015, 91- 
92; Butts 2016, 89-90). There is some variation between 
mettzi‘onyoto (sing. mettzi‘onito), seen here, and mettzi‘onwoto 
(sing. mettzi‘onuto), which Elias uses in the first chapter (Gottheil 
1887, a, line 8), although the two forms seem mostly interchange- 
able. Conversely, he calques sakin using the feminine adjective 
shlito, indicating ‘motionless letters’ atwoto shalyots). In precisely 
the same way as Sibawayh’s Arabic, this category encompasses 


all letters that are not marked with a vowel sign in fully pointed 
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Syriac writing (Gottheil 1887, \,, lines 19-21; see al-Nassir 1993, 
109). 

In his Memro Gramatiqoys (The Grammatical Essay), Elias of 
Tirhan presents his own understanding of ‘moved’ and ‘motion- 
less’ letters in a way that is similar, though not identical, to Elias 
of Nisibis. In the seventeenth chapter of this grammar, he ex- 
plains: 

asia. iano... iain. Gar uens.. vars chik on oles 

» alas ale. Lol ie coin. ia smalale.. smbalo 

Wan 


Then [also know] that two [letters] being still is possible, 

for example: hrure, qbure, priyye,”” qtulsy(hy), qtulu(hy), 

etc. The het, rish, qof, bet, shin, rish, [qof], and tet are mo- 

tionless in these nouns. (Baethgen 1880, =.-~a) 
Elias suggests that the first two consonants in words like hrure 
‘holes’ are both motionless (neshlyon), ‘unvocalised’, although at 
first glance this appears impossible. As we have already seen with 
Bar Bahlul—for whom the first letter of b‘oq2 was ‘made still’ 
(shaly2)—the initial het of hrure could feasibly be called ‘still’ in 
Syriac. On the other hand, the rish is most certainly ‘moved’, at 
least by all the definitions of vocalic movement that we have dis- 
cussed thus far, since it immediately precedes a vowel. However, 
Elias does not seem to be describing phonetics in this instance, 


but rather he designates ‘motion’ and ‘stillness’ according to 


°” This word may be mistaken in Baethgen’s edition, as Elias’ explana- 
tion indicates it should begin with the letter shin. 
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graphical vocalisation.** In Classical Syriac, the vowels /i/ and 
/u/ are practically always represented by the matres lectionis let- 
ters yod and waw. In contrast to Arabic, when such words are 
vocalised in Syriac, the vowel sign is placed on the mater lectionis, 
rather than the preceding consonant. As a result, in the fully vo- 
calised form of hrure (~io%»), neither the het nor the rish has a 
vowel sign, so Elias can say that they are both ‘still’. This expla- 
nation is interesting in the context of Sibawayh, who classified 
all of the Arabic matres lectionis as sakin due to their lack of vowel 
signs. 

Like Elias of Nisibis, Elias of Tirhan also expands the idea 
of ‘movement’ while breaking with Arabic grammarians. As we 
have already seen from his discussion of sounding letters, “the 
vocalised ones are made known by production from these three 
sounding ones (Whale Wh alo = arlal amish’ whaissthion)” 
(Baethgen 1880, AA, lines 14-15; see above, present chapter, 
§1.0). By ‘vocalised ones’—mettzi‘onwoto, literally ‘things that are 
moved’—he means each of the vowel phonemes, specifically as 
they are combined with consonants to create vocalised syllables. 
But Elias extends this category of ‘moved things’ beyond vocalic 
phonemes to include other non-consonantal modulations of the 


voice. In his introduction, he writes: 


38 It seems that Elias’ analysis must be based on the fully pointed forms 
of words, even if complete vocalisation in Syriac writing was uncom- 
mon. Full pointing was most common in bliblical texts, which was likely 
Elias’ main concern when writing this grammar. 
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A alla .. ei ia eae hE ole MIS Surin .. ein’ ir’ 
ZA ,mamio i. rrdia hw Gadus im harsh wim 
ainla ane ole isn VOM arian 


If I say: “In the beginning, God created the heaven and the 

earth”—but without this, this mettzi‘onuto that is the 

tahtoys, and the retmo before it—then it would not be indi- 

cated that God created the heaven and the earth. (Baethgen 

1880, o, lines 2-4) 
Elias explains that the sentence broshit bro ’aloho yot shmayyo w- 
yot ’ar9 is ambiguous. Due to the verb (bro ‘he/it created’) com- 
ing before the subject (aloha ‘God’), the sentence can be inter- 
preted either as God creating heaven and earth, or as another 
actor creating God. It is only by the addition of a mettzi‘onuto that 
a speaker indicates that God is definitely the subject. The added 
‘moved ones’ are accent dots—in this case the two accents 
tahtoyo*® and retmo*°—that change a speaker’s inflection to clarify 
the subject and objects in the sentence. The term mettzionuto thus 
encompasses vowels and accents, including both categories that 
cause a speaker to modulate their voice between consonants. 
Segal (1953, 147, n. 9) notes that the later grammarian John Bar 
Zu‘bi (fl. c. 1200) also uses mettzi‘onuto for accents in this way, 
despite it originally being a term only for vowels. 

Returning to Hidaya al-Qari, Abii al-Faraj (a contemporary 


of both Eliases) makes a similar conflation between accentual 


°° The tahtoyo ‘declining’ is the oblique pair of dots beside the ’alaph in 
.walr, indicating that the reader should pause here before introducing 
a separate clause. See Segal (1953, 109). 

© The retmo ‘utterance’ is the dot above the taw in %, indicating that 
the word should be emphasised. See Segal (1953, 84). 
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modulations and vowels in Hebrew. He first writes on the inter- 


actions between the types of shewa and the accents: 


Tannndsi jXo>x Nam puaTaAdsy paopox 7a xw>s yomrx 
ANON 720" TR 7M|N 779 TARODN pd on? Nd 7DNOdR yO AYRaANINA 
Tay 7) RIDNI TAT 7 ONADNT AID 7 WRI ANA Twy xn 
maa mp xdpan qandR NDI IN RATIRW 7A OTRDdRI yNddKI 
Aainbsx on nAads1 Ana 732 7) ny? xd jaNDdSR AMNdKI nNAAN 
Tp) AYpRin XT ov>R|a TORI ON 7D KIINNN yDRodK pa? PDA 

qo7 Oxnnox 


If one of the two aforementioned types of shewa—i.e., the 
sakin and the mutaharrik—came together [with an accent], 
then the combination [of the accent] with the sakin would 
not occur, because for the sakin, its rule is that it makes the 
letter still, not shaking at all, like the resh of karmi, the mem 
of zimri, and the bet of ‘abdi. But disjunctive and conjunc- 
tive accents, by their nature, cause the letter to move. They 
make a melody or melodies in it, but a sakin letter cannot 
properly have a melody at all, for melody [naghama] is 
haraka. So how can the sakin be mutaharrik at the same 
time? Is this not mutually exclusive? Thus it is impossible. 
(Khan 2020, I1:153, lines 952-59) 


Abii al-Faraj’s key point is that a single Hebrew letter cannot be 
read with both a silent (sdkin) shewa and an accent. This expla- 
nation hinges on perceived equivalence of the two terms naghama 
‘melody, tone’ and haraka. The latter, of course, is a vowel, but 
the former—naghama—can mean either a phonemic vowel (as it 
does in the works of Saadia Gaon; see Skoss 1952) or the vocalic 


modulation of an accent (as it does here).*? Abii al-Faraj derives 


*1 Also compare Dawid bar Pawlos’ use of ne‘mto, the Syriac cognate of 
naghama, in his explanation of how the voice generates ‘melodies’ and 
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this equivalence from the fact that any letter with a conjunctive 
or disjunctive accent must be the onset of a syllable, and there- 
fore pronounced with a vowel. It seems that in this way, the ideas 
of ‘melody’ and ‘vocalisation’ became entangled in the Masoretic 
tradition. 

Abi al-Faraj then differentiates the ‘moving’ effect of an 


accent from that of the mobile shewa, as he explains: 


madana ANDI pan is np Aands Jan? nddx pRa dipox ov 
Thy yoy xd nn Apo pro Aandsx Tan? gwd Tk TNT NWR 
oor... moa nye xd ote mwa 7a xadx9 AINdx Tota nay 1x 
Aygia 7a aandxi nea ma dyer qands Jan in ba ynddsx Tot 
pains oar qandsy sna oxtp x8 xd195 x8 yap xd Tainm 
Pan 732 799N TPIAAA RA AYN 7a ANN AANA WR ow 
22 Tam Ndoxt ONTP Dx AYIDA Jann? NWR INNA... TNT ND 
NW [8 TOT 10 [RAD R&pRinn 797 7R95 ylon]ix a APya pyindsr 

RYN TNR AND RyANY Xd pnd 


The statement that the accent moves the letter does not 
require that its movement be like the movement of the 
shewa, and that is because the [mobile] shewa moves the 
letter and accelerates its pronunciation such that one can- 
not linger on that letter, like the b@ of bareshit,** where 


vowels (Gottheil 1893, cxii, line 9). Aharon ben Asher uses the equiva- 
lent Hebrew word, na‘imo, in Diqduge ha-Te‘amim to indicate the ‘mel- 
ody’ of the accent shofar (Dotan 1967, 107, line 13), to classify the ac- 
cents more broadly (108, line 23), and to explain the vocalic effect of a 
ga‘ya (115, lines 2-3). Naghama is also an element in Arabic musical 
theory and occasionally indicates non-speech sounds, but it is not a term 
for ‘vowel’ in Arabic grammar (Morag 1979, 89-90; Talmon 1997, 132). 
” The default pronunciation of mobile shewa in the Tiberian pronunci- 
ation tradition was /a/ (Khan 2020, I:305). 
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holding it would not be proper.... This is not so for the ac- 

cent, which instead moves the letter and induces melodies 

init, and the letter moves in place without going backward 

or forward as long as it is intoned. Do you not see how [the 

accent] intones the resh of wa-ymahart, yet the letter does 

not leave its place? [The accent] has moved it [with] a 

melody, or two, or more.... The shewa proceeds moving 

quickly forward, while the accent imparts movement at its 
source. If they were brought together, then that would be 

a contradiction, and from that it is clear that a shewa and 

an accent cannot come together in a single letter. (Khan 

2020, II:153-55, lines 962-75) 

Abi al-Faraj perceives an innate difference in the realisation of 
the ‘movement’ of vocalic shewa in comparison to that of an ac- 
cent. The shewa’s haraka is quick, always representing a short 
vowel, and it drives inevitably forward to connect one consonant 
to the next. By contrast, an accent induces ‘melodies’ or ‘tones’ 
(naghamat) on a single consonant. The result of this effect is that 
a speaker may modulate the pronunciation of the vowel that fol- 
lows that consonant, modifying its pitch and duration without 
moving to the next consonant. 

These Syriac and Hebrew scholars adapted the Arabic ter- 
minology of haraka and sakin to describe the vowel phonology 
and syllable structure of their own languages as they differed 
from Arabic. This reanalysis included unique aspects of their 
pointing systems, accentuation, and the properties of the shewa. 
All of this terminology traces back to the earliest records of 
haraka to mean ‘vowel’ in Arabic grammar, and it is likely that 
this usage has roots in the late antique ideas of kinesis in Greek 


grammar and philosophy. But there was another issue that these 
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Semitic grammarians all had in common, and that they could not 
solve with Greek grammar: explaining those matres lectionis let- 
ters that impart movement to speech. We move now to those let- 
ters which could act as both vowels and consonants, and examine 
how Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew linguists all defined their dis- 


tinctive properties. 


3.0. Duality in the Matres Lectionis 


Whereas the difference between haraka and sakin established a 
separation between vowels and consonants, the two categories 
clash when applied to the matres lectionis letters. Due to the lack 
of dedicated vowel letters in the Semitic abjad scripts, Arabic, 
Syriac, and Hebrew scribes all utilised matres lectionis to represent 
some of the vowels in their languages (Morag 1961, 20). Depend- 
ing on their phonological context, these ‘mothers of reading’’— 
usually the consonants ’aleph, yod, waw, and he-—took on an ad- 
ditional role in Semitic writing systems, occasionally standing as 
placeholders for vowel sounds. Medieval scholars explained the 
dual nature of these letters in a variety of ways, with some saying 
that the matres were inherently silent, sick, or soft in comparison 
to other consonants. This view was consistently part of the Arabic 
grammatical tradition, which held that the matres lectionis were 
the most ephemeral letters. This understanding contrasts the in- 


terpretation of ‘sounding’ letters that we have already seen, 


‘8 This is the English translation of matres lectionis, itself a Latin phrase 
translated from the Hebrew ’immot geri’a ‘mothers of reading’. It is now 
the standard English term for consonants that stand for vowels in Se- 
mitic orthography. 
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mainly in the Syriac and Hebrew traditions, which maintained 
that the vowel letters were more dynamic. Despite these differ- 
ences, members of all three traditions categorised their vowels 
by assigning each phoneme to one of the matres lectionis. 

One of the earliest sources for the phonology of Arabic ma- 
tres lectionis is the lexicon Kitab al-‘Ayn (The Book of the ‘Ayn), 
particularly its introduction, attributed to al-Khalil ibn Ahmad al- 
Farahidi (d. 786/791). Another early source is Sibawayh’s gram- 
mar, known as Kitab Sibawayh. Both of these grammarians con- 
sidered the vowel letters ‘weaker’ than the consonants, an idea 
which continued into later works on Arabic phonology like Ibn 
Jinni’s (d. 1002) Sirr Sind‘a al-I‘rab (The Secret of Making Proper 
Arabic). Certain Jewish sources give similar explanations for the 
matres, including Saadia Gaon’s (d. 942) Commentary on Sefer 
Yesira, the lexicographical works of Judah ben David Hayyij (d. 
1000), and at least one musawwitat text. As for Syriac sources, the 
two most useful for explaining the matres lectionis are the gram- 
mars of Elias of Nisibis (d. 1046) and Elias of Tirhan (d. 1049), 
who adopt technical language similar to that of the Arabic gram- 
marians while also deliberately challenging them. 

Most of the aforementioned authors tended to group their 
vowels by assigning them to the matres letters. The same organi- 
sation also appears in al-Khwarizmi’s (d. 997) encyclopaedia 
Mafatih al-‘Uliim (The Keys to the Sciences) and Ibn Sina’s (d. 
1037) Risdla Asbab Hudith al-Hurif (The Treatise on the Causes of 
the Occurrence of Letters). This classification system may be re- 
lated to a similar phenomenon in the Greek grammatical tradi- 


tion. 
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3.1. Arabic Matres Lectionis: In Sickness and in 
Health 


Kitab al-‘Ayn is the first comprehensive Arabic lexicon, and its 
introduction is one of earliest Arabic sources for explaining the 
matres lectionis. Historically, it has been attributed to al-Khalil ibn 
Ahmad (d. 786/791), an early scholar of prosody and one of the 
teachers of Sibawayh (d. 793/796).“* Most of the text was actu- 
ally compiled after his death by another student, al-Layth ibn al- 
Muzaffar (d. c. 803), but the organisation of the lexical portion 
of the book and parts of the introduction are probably original to 
al-Khalil (Talmon 1997, 91-100; Schoeler 2006, 142-63; Sell- 
heim 2012a; 2012b). In the introductory discussion of the letters 
of the alphabet, the text emphasises the distinction between the 
matres lectionis and the rest of the consonants: 
danas Wye Bo oypiey dead dal) 3 reli JB real Jb 
abel ety See Bol ely colty Ghat Is bbws b> oy bey 
BEM Soe on ct BV ig ci Bpaglly BL AM oly 
Les] CBU cede oe Vy ¢ Gel eis ce Ly COU cle cys dye 
pt olf SI aa ae egy eal as 
sly id 5 gil ol HSlge lily gladly dU oN : LoS 


Al-Layth said: AL-Khalil said: “In Arabic there are twenty- 
nine letters. Among them are twenty-five healthy letters, 


“4 Although they died less than a decade apart, Sibawayh was forty-two 
years younger than al-Khalil. Sibawayh died—somewhat mysterious- 
ly—when he was just thirty-six. He acquired the nickname ‘Sibawayh’, 
which means ‘odour of apples’ in his native Persian, apparently because 
of the sweetness of his breath (K. Versteegh 1997, 29). As fruity-smell- 
ing breath is a symptom of diabetes, it is not implausible that this con- 
tributed to his early death. 
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which have occasions and steps, and four hollow letters, 

which are the waw, the ya, and the flexible ’alif, as well as 

the hamza. They are called ‘hollow’ because they exit from 

the hollow [of the mouth], so they do not occur at one of 

the steps of the tongue, or the steps of the throat, or the 

step of the palate. Instead, they are airy, in the air, for they 

do not have a space to attach to besides the hollow. He [al- 

Khalil] frequently used to say: the soft ’alif, the waw, and 

the ya@ are airy; that is, they are in the air.” (Makhzumi 

1985, 1:57) 

The ‘healthy’ or ‘sound’ letters (sihdah, sing. sahih) include all of 
the Arabic letters except for hamza, waw, ya’, and ‘soft ’alif (alif 
layyina), which are instead ‘hollow’ (uf). The two groups differ 
in that ‘healthy’ letters connect to specific articulation points 
within the mouth, while the ‘hollow’ letters exist only as streams 
of air that emanate from the glottis through the entirety of the 
vocal tract.*° Al-Khalil described this quality as being ‘airy’ 
(haw@iya, sing. hdwi) (see also, Makhzumi 1985, IV:95 and 
VIII:91). 

Rafael Talmon has identified several passages in the lexical 
portions of al-‘Ayn that further illuminate eighth-century Arabic 
perceptions of the matres lectionis (Talmon 1997, 134-37). A par- 
ticularly salient line reads: “The three hollow letters have no 


voice (sawt) and no sound (jars), and they are waw, ya’, and soft 


*© Talmon classifies this as ‘extra-buccal’ articulation (1997, 135). One 
comment in the lexical portion of al-‘Ayn notes that “al-Khalil [said]: 
the three long ones depend on the hamza ( colby» SW) Glad! : Lbs! 
3;egb)” (Makhzumi 1985, VII: 456; Talmon 1997, 137). This statement 
corresponds to later Arabic grammarians who indicate that the long 
vowels begin from the articulation point of hamza (see below). 
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’alif; the rest of the letters are sounded (majritsa) ( 4 Du\ 44 >Sly 
Sypel flay dell) BV, lily abel gay gee Vy Wd Spe VY Goal 
dwg pee)” (Makhzumi 1985, VI51). Likewise, the lexicon provides 
a specific description for ‘soft’ (layyin) letters, saying: “The soft 
letter is weak (khawwar) and the most hollow Cajwaf) ( I) Go! 
SG) \+)” (Makhzumi 1985, III:352; Talmon 1997, 135). Both 
of these comments reinforce the notion that the matres were 
somehow defective in comparison to the ‘healthy’ letters. There 
is also some gradience between the two groups, as the letter ya’ 
is described as “the most similar of the letters to ha’ ( — 4) cll 
sll tyes 44 >2)|),” and in terms of prosody, “the ya’, waw, alif, 
and h@ happen to conform in the recitation of poetry ( Wha y+ 
Taaly etl ccgy cd elglly Vy slylly cll caus sl)” (Makhzumi 1985, 
TII:3 48; Talmon 1997, 143). The text even goes so far as to say 
that “the ha’ is the softest of the healthy letters ( 45 >s/\ JI el 
cell)” (Makhzumi 1985, III:355; Talmon 1997, 136), a fact 
which correlates in terms of both its phonetic similarity to the 
‘airy’ sounds pronounced from the site of hamza and its ortho- 
graphic usage as a de facto mater lectionis to represent the nomi- 
nal feminine ending in Arabic (i.e., as ta’ marbiita; see Sibawayh 
below). 

This ‘weakness’ of the matres lectionis ultimately led to their 
classification as ‘sick’ in contrast to the healthier consonants. For 
example, regarding the formation of words with three root let- 


ters, the introduction of al-‘Ayn reads: 
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Vath Vo fly Gd on Be Gel BW oS ol eee SI pny 
LISS pla Sy > Us SLE Syl ode BY cll fel os “al 
Ce 
cle GY... 5 Go Ne fe onal Solely ES CoA 
rebel si ay oil creel a 
The explanation of the healthy triliteral word is that it is 
three letters, but it does not have waw, ya’, or ’alif in the 
basic structure, because these letters are called ‘letters of 
sickness’. Whenever a word is sound, it is based on three 
letters from among these [other] letters, so a healthy trilit- 
eral word is like: daraba, kharaja, dakhala. But a sick trilit- 
eral word is like: dard, dariya, daruwa... because along with 
the two letters comes an ’alif, waw, or ya’, so understand. 
(Makhzumi 1985, 59-60) 


Like the phonetic difference between ‘healthy’ and ‘airy’ letters, 
in Kitab al-‘Ayn’s morphological system, words based on triliteral 
roots can be separated into ‘healthy’ and ‘sick’ categories. A word 
becomes sickened (mu ‘tall) if it contains an ’alif, waw, or ya’ that 
represents a vowel or a glide, and Kitab al-‘Ayn classifies them as 
letters of “lal ‘sicknesses’ (sing. “lla). The Arabic matres lectionis 
are thus less ‘substantial’, so to speak, than the pure consonants. 
They are layyin ‘soft, flexible’ and hdawi ‘airy’, based in “illa ‘sick- 
ness, weakness, deficiency’, and they spread their infection to 


make entire words mu‘tall ‘sickened, defective’. Meanwhile, the 


“© Al-Azhari (d. 980) updated parts of Kitab al-Ayn when he produced 
his own lexicon, Tahdhib al-Lugha (The Refinement of the Language), in 
the 970s (Arzandeh and Umar 2011). He emends this section of the text 
to read la °alif [al-layyina wa-la al-hamza] (‘not [soft] °alif [and not 
hamza]’). Makhzumi includes these emendations in brackets, and I have 
omitted them here. 
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rest of the consonants are decidedly sahih ‘healthy, sound’, and 
they convey that feature onto words which contain them (Talmon 
1997, 131). 

Sibawayh adopts and expands these principles when he ex- 
plains the matres lectionis in the Kitab. First, to describe ’alif, waw, 
and ya’, he states: 

elgg dais Lr ylonry ey od alae ee) Clvgage pa& By >I olay 

ipeall Lal Vy tly Yln Rash Bye ot ect Gualy eipeall 

S340 Lage pea SIE Vy oled Vy Lite Yad pl laste Caddy 155 

Rane 3) Bogs ey 3 sl eaky ie lente Sey I3} Spall 

JUS om dey 

These letters are not unvoiced, and they are letters of soft- 

ness and lengthening. Their articulation points are wid- 

ened for the air of the sound, and none of the letters are 

wider than them in terms of articulation point, nor longer 

for the sound. If you stop [their sound], then you will not 

press with the lip, tongue, or throat like you press for other 

[letters], for the sound blows like air when it occurs wid- 

ened, until its end is cut off at the site of the hamza.*’ If 

you understand, then you will feel the touch of that. 

(Sibawayh 1986, IV:176) 


Like Kitab al-‘Ayn, Sibawayh perceives the vowel forms of the 
matres lectionis as ‘softer’ than the consonants, and thus they are 
letters of ‘softness’ (lin). He then gives them a second quality that 
indicates their ‘vowel-ness’, calling them letters of ‘lengthening’ 
(madd) (see also, Sibawayh 1986, IV:419). This feature is based 


on the idea that one can extend a vowel for any length of time, 


*’ Le., at the glottis. See also, Sibawayh (1986, III:544). 
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at least until the breath is depleted (al-Nassir 1993, 30). How- 
ever, if one instead chooses to interrupt the flow of air, then the 
vowel sound is cut off at the articulation point of the hamza. Just 
as al-Khalil said, these letters are “airy, in the air.” 
Later in his book, Sibawayh refines the usage of some of 
the vocabulary that he shares with Kitab al-‘Ayn, writing: 
gLl oy “ual Syral clog ome Lagrie oy clsly sy As Al gery 
2deg Syrall oa el eet oly shally oly Hy Law t 
CE EL oe Lal rit Sipe cle) andl Bm yay splat ey 
Js bs SL et ct hay sly ea Sheais i nt) SLY sisily cll 
wera) Ce, 
Among [the letters] are the soft ones, which are waw and 
ya’, because their pronunciation is widened for the air of 
the sound, more than the widening of other [letters] be- 
sides them, as you say: “wa "ayy" and al-waw,”** but if you 
want, you can make the sound occur with lengthening. 
[Also] among [the letters] is the airy one, which is a letter 
whose pronunciation is widened for the air of the sound 
even more than the widening of the pronunciation of yd’ 
and waw—because you press your lips together for waw, 


and you raise your tongue in front of the palate for ya’— 

and it is alif. (Sibawayh 1986, IV:435-36) 
In contrast to Kitab al-‘Ayn, Sibawayh limits the ‘airy’ (hadwi) cat- 
egory of letters to ’alif alone, while he describes ya’ and waw as 
the letters which are specifically ‘soft’ or ‘flexible’ (layyin). More- 


over, one can make yd’ and waw “occur with lengthening’ 


(madadta). Ya? and waw thus have the two features of vowel 


8 That is, words with semivowel glides. See al-Nassir (1993, 28). 
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sounds: lin ‘softness’, which accounts for the wideness of the vo- 
cal tract and lack of obstruction when articulating vowels; and 
madd ‘lengthening’, related to the relatively long amount of time 
that one can maintain a vowel sound. However, Sibawayh does 
distinguish between the different types of ya’ and waw. As layyina 
letters, they can represent consonants or semivowel glides, de- 
pending on their phonetic context, but if one does lengthen them 
with madd, then they represent the pure long vowels /1/ and /i//. 
There is no need to make these distinctions for ’alif, since 7alif 
alone cannot represent a consonant or a glide in Arabic. It also 
differs from yd@ and waw in that the tongue and lips are not re- 
quired to articulate /a/—only the breath is needed—and as such, 
Sibawayh’s ’alif is his only full hawi letter. 

Sibawayh also solidifies the idea of the ‘sick’ letters, largely 
in line with al-‘Ayn’s interpretation, although with one key dif- 
ference. He explains that a mu‘tall ‘sickened’ word is one that 
contains a harf al-’itilal ‘letter of weakening, falling ill’, and that 
such letters are so named because of ‘illa ‘sickness, deficiency’ 
(Sibawayh 1986, IV:47, 93). Furthermore, he says that a word 
which has none of these as root letters is ‘stronger’ (aqwa) than 
a mu‘tall word (Sibawayh 1986, IV:54). He calls these stronger 
words sahih, but unlike Kitab al-‘Ayn, Sibawayh never refers to 
the twenty-five pure Arabic consonants themselves as sahih (al- 
Nassir 1993, 28). Instead, his primary conceptual distinction be- 
tween vowels and consonants is that the former have lin ‘soft- 
ness’, whereas the latter do not. 

Sibawayh further elaborates on the idea of ‘stillness’ in the 


matres lectionis, adding another layer to Kitab al-‘Ayn’s perception 
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of ‘insubstantial’ vowel letters. Within the Kitab, every letter 
which precedes a vowel is described as mutaharrik ‘moving, 
moved’, while letters which do not precede a vowel are sakin 
‘still’. This division is normally straightforward, but Sibawayh 
notes the exception of “three letters: the ’alif, the ya’ for which 
the preceding letter has a kasra (/i/), and the waw for which the 
preceding letter has a damma (/u/) (\gL3 (all ells aN: >| MG 
pynes So ULs oll sigly Ss 5 >)” (Sibawayh 1986, IV:156). 
In such cases, alif, ya’, and waw represent the long vowels /4/, 
/i/, and /i/. These vowel letters cannot be followed by another 
vowel, so by definition, they cannot be mutaharrik. Instead, they 
are sakin ‘still, unvocalised’, despite representing the very thing 
which causes vocalisation in the first place. Sibawayh even goes 
so far as to call these motionless letters ‘dead’ (mayyit), stating 
“Tthe Arabs] dare to elide the ’alif only because it is dead, not 
taking jarr, raf‘, or nasb (ley ‘Y dns ia ene ces cs Igpee Lil 
cai ‘Vy ee) Ys 5>)” (Sibawayh 1986, III:356; see also, 544). That 
is, a dead, motionless ’alif cannot take case vowels. He describes 
ya’ and waw in similar terms in the following pages (al-Nassir 
1993, 34; Sibawayh 1986, III:356, 360). This classification of 
sakin letters corresponds with Qur’anic vocalisation and diacritic 
practices, which place a sukiin sign above each mater lectionis. 

A motionless mater lectionis can become mutaharrik, but in 
doing so it loses the features which make it a vowel (al-Nassir 
1993, 34). For example, if you vocalise a yd’, then “it is not a 
letter of softness (..,.) b> oN ow)” (Sibawayh 1986, IV:197), 
which implies that it acts like a regular consonant. Likewise, 
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when ya or waw occurs before a vowel, the form becomes “as if 
not sickened (“axe = 45)” (al-Nassir 1993, 28). On the other 
hand, ’alif can never be mutaharrik,* and if it is ever in a position 
where a radical would normally be vocalised,*° then it loses its 
hawi feature and becomes a waw or yd@ (al-Nassir 1993, 34; 
Sibawayh 1986, III:548; IV:156). That is, it becomes a different 
consonant, but cannot become fully strong and consonantal itself 
like yd’ or waw can. Based on this metric, Sibawayh explains that 
the ‘sick’ letters are ‘stronger’ ((aqwa) in positions where they can 
function like normal consonants, and ‘weaker’ (ad‘af) in posi- 
tions where they cannot (Sibawayh 1986, IV:381). Usually, this 
means that they are strong (i.e., vocalised consonants) near the 
beginning of words, and weak (i.e., matres lectionis) at the end of 
words. Once again, the exception is ’alif, which is the weakest of 
all letters because it has no consonantal value (al-Nassir 1993, 
34).°! 

One final characteristic that Sibawayh attributes to alif, 


ya’, and waw is the idea of ‘subtlety’ (khafa’),°* which the matres 


4° Tf you see one, it is only the seat for a hamza. 

°° For example, in some inflections of hollow roots. 

°! The tenth-century lexicographer al-Azhari (d. 980) offers a similar 
explanation, which he claims is part of al-Khalil’s teachings that al- 
Layth did not transmit in Kitab al-‘Ayn. This teaching also divides the 
letters into ‘healthy’ (sahih) and ‘sickened’ (mu‘tall), with the latter 
group containing waw, ya’, hamza, and 7alif, and further explains how 
the ’alif differs from waw and yd’. In effect, alif is too weak to hold a 
vowel on its own, so it must become one of the ‘stronger’ weak letters 
in order to be vocalised (Talmon 1997, 260-61). 

°2 ‘Subtle’ in the sense of ‘not apparent’ or ‘subdued’. 
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lectionis possess more than any other letters. At the end of his 
divisions of the alphabet, immediately after the passage about 
layyin and hawi letters, he writes: “These three are the subtlest of 
the letters due to the widening of their articulation point, and the 
subtlest and widest of them is 7alif, then ya’, then waw ( 45>\| ois, 
By pd ela od II Laon gel) gains ret LEY Gy oul) ae)” 
(Sibawayh 1986, IV:436). ‘Subtlety’ (khafa’) is not necessarily 
unique to vowel letters, but rather it is a quality possessed by 
letters whose phonetic realisation changes or elides as a result of 
a relationship to nearby letters. The matres lectionis are ‘most sub- 
tle’ because, more than any other letter, they vary between mul- 
tiple modes of articulation: sometimes vowels, sometimes conso- 
nants. Such letters may be called khafiyya ‘subtle, unapparent’, in 
contrast to others which are ‘more clear’ (abyan) (Sibawayh 
1986, IV:161, 164, 177, 181-84). 

This subtlety also applies to rare cases in which hd’ acts as 
a mater lectionis. Sibawayh devotes an entire chapter to explain- 
ing this (largely theoretical) use of hd to represent vowel sounds 
at the end of words that are typically uninflected.** For example, 
he suggests that when one pronounces a noun with a plural end- 
ing (e.g., muslimtina ‘Muslims’) or uninflected particles (ayna, 
>inna, thumma), there is actually an imperceptible ha that facili- 
tates the final vowel (i.e., plu, <4, i, 423) (Sibawayh 1986, 


°3 Excluding what we now refer to as ta’ marbiita. Whenever a word has 
a ta’ marbita, Sibawayh refers to it as ha’, but he does not consider it a 
‘soft’ letter like °alif, ya’, or waw. The modern ta’ marbita grapheme 
with two dots was not in widespread use at the end of the eighth cen- 


tury. 
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IV:161-63). This interpretation correlates with the statements in 
Kitab al-‘Ayn that claimed h@ is the ‘softest’ of all the consonants, 
and thus most similar to the typical matres lectionis. 

Sibawayh extends his theoretical usage of hd’ to certain Ar- 
abic dialects that pronounce the feminine demonstrative pronoun 
hadhihi as hadhi, saying: 


CBG (ole NB Ipley 1515 ode : His Fred or JB USS Le sss 
13 gal ltl a 5g Atl ol lence ERs Is tas oll oy 


Ge lls Ib eee Sls5l LS elas ell 2 l9;I 3S) cers 

sepa At Bye ySSy Agile ay By asl) 2ST eye 
As we have mentioned, the speech of Banu Tamim in pause 
is hadhih, but when they join [the word in context], they 
say hadhi fuldna,™* because the yd is subtle. If you stop 
speaking at its place, then it becomes even more subtle, for 
then the [internal] kasra [also] elides, and the ya@ gains 
additional subtlety amounting to what the kasra had 
added. So [Banu Tamim] exchange its place [in speech] 
with a letter from the place [in the mouth] of the letter 
that most resembles [kasra], and with which the kasra is 
clearer. (Sibawayh 1986, IV:182) 


The subtle ya’ in this case is an invisible mater lectionis that results 
from Banu Tamim’s elision of the classical Arabic word hadhihi 
‘this’ to a vernacular hadhi. They end the word on the original 
final ha’, but in context with a following word, that ha’ becomes 
silent like a mater lectionis and the final syllable resembles a long 
ya’. Sibawayh interprets the silencing of the ha’ as a lengthening 


of the internal /i/ vowel, which is then represented by an unvo- 


54 ‘This is some woman’. 
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calised, subtle, mater lectionis ya’ due to its proximity to the ar- 
ticulation point of /i/. In this way, he demonstrates that when 
ya’—and, by extension, waw and 7alif—function as matres, they 
actually undergo a sort of elision that changes their quality. The 
“widening of their articulation” in order to act as vowels causes 
this change, increasing their subtlety, and because they perform 
this vowel function so frequently, they are “the subtlest of the 
letters.” 

Sibawayh’s interpretations of the matres lectionis persisted 
after his death, and they appear in the first dedicated phonetic 
study of Arabic: Ibn Jinni’s (d. 1002) Sirr Sind‘a al-Irdb (The Se- 
cret of Making Proper Arabic). Ibn Jinni explains that the sounds 
of speech occur when a stream of air is cut off at one of the ar- 
ticulation points (makhraj or maqta‘) in the vocal tract. However, 
like Sibawayh, he adds that there are some letters for which a 
speaker can widen (‘ittisa) their articulation point and not dis- 
rupt the airstream until it is fully depleted (Ibn Jinni 1993, 7). 
He differentiates them thus: 

Lgrrigly call ob ell od ea eres Garg Comer, 3 Spas 

SH oyna ce a i Gm Sl yall ol YI AN Lgl, 

EM Capea) alte oll db Spm SU Spay c splly oll Sd Eom 


SW 8 Geely pall tod hl US (3 all ply BY 8 see 
Aen Calis Ales 


The letters whose articulation points are widened are 
three: ’alif, then y@, then waw; and the widest and softest 
of them is °alif. But the sound which occurs with 7alif is 
different from that which occurs with y@ and waw, and the 
sound which occurs with ya? is different from that of ’alif 
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and waw. The reason® for that is the mouth and throat are 

in three states with different shapes. (Ibn Jinni 1993, 8) 
Ibn Jinni arranges the matres in order, following their articulation 
points from back to front. Later, he also links the articulation 
points of alif, ya’, and waw to the articulation points of the vow- 
els: /a/ is farthest back, in the throat; /i/ is in the middle, inside 
the mouth; and /u/ occurs last, at the lips (Ibn Jinni 1993, 8, 53- 
54; see also, Kinberg 1987, 17-18; compare Sibawayh 1986, 
IV:101). Furthermore, like al-Khalil and Sibawayh, Ibn Jinni rec- 
ognises alif as the least consonantal of the matres lectionis, and it 
is thus the ‘widest’ (awsa‘)) and ‘softest’ (alyan) of them. 

He also adopts the idea of the matres lectionis as ‘sick’ letters 
in opposition to the ‘healthy’ consonants, writing: 

Y) eee Syed aed SEV) Becll JI Epcos Syadls 

Yi cfd WE SS 355 Tier Vly “Led mea oP sil alesis sllly win 

Sagll Bpaall gry Leas eels Tolaucal Lal INN of 

The letters have another division, into healthiness and 

sickness. All letters are sahih except alif, ya’, and waw, 

which are letters of length and extension. We have men- 

tioned them before, but ’alif is the greatest in terms of 

lengthening, and widest in terms of articulation, and it is 

the airy one. (Ibn Jinni 1993, 62; see also, 5) 
Once again, this division defines yd’ and waw as partially defi- 
cient, while ’alif in particular is entirely non-consonantal and 
hawi ‘airy’. Ibn Jinni also expands on this idea, delineating the 


exact relationship between ’alif and hamza. Elsewhere, he argues 


°° This is a pun on “lla, which means ‘reason’ but is also the ‘sickness’ 
inherent to these letters. 
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that the ’alif at the beginning of the alphabet is actually a repre- 
sentation of hamza, because when one says its name (alif), it be- 
gins with a glottal stop (Ibn Jinni 1993, 41-42). This hamza oc- 
curs because one cannot begin an utterance with “an 7alif that is 
long and motionless, since it is not possible to begin with the 
motionless (4 claw Yi Sas VY yStoll oY Sts she ce coll YL)” 
(Ibn Jinni 1993, 43-44). That is to say, it is impossible to begin 
an utterance with an unvocalised consonant or a long vowel, no- 
tably contrasting the Greek and Syriac idea of the ‘sounding’ vow- 
els, which could be pronounced alone (see above, present chap- 
ter, 81.0). In this way, hamza acts as the consonantal counterpart 
of the pure vowel of ’alif. However, unlike ya’ and waw, whose 
vowel and consonant forms are produced from the same articu- 
lation points, Ibn Jinni says that the articulation point of hamza 
is deep in the chest, while that of ’alif (and thus /a/) is higher, in 
the throat (Ibn Jinni 1993, 43). 

Kitab Sibawayh and Kitab al-‘Ayn show that at the end of 
the eighth century, Arabic grammarians perceived the matres lec- 
tionis vowel letters as much more ephemeral than typical conso- 
nants. They were ‘soft’ (layyin) and ‘airy’ (hawi); ‘sickened’ 
(mu‘tall) letters that were ‘weaker’ (ad‘af) than consonants, 
which in turn were ‘healthy’ (sahih) and ‘stronger’ (‘aqwa) in al- 
most every context. The matres were also more prone to elision 
than all other letters, making them the most ‘subtle’ and imper- 
ceptible (khafiyya); and they were ‘dead’ (mayyit) or ‘still’ (sakin) 
specifically when they represented vowel sounds. Additionally, 
as the above passages demonstrate, at the end of the tenth cen- 


tury, Ibn Jinni was well aware of the features that Sibawayh and 
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al-Khalil attributed to the matres lectionis, including: ‘widening’ 
(ittisa‘), ‘softness’ (lin), ‘length’ (madd), and ‘sickness’ (i‘tilal); as 
well as the unique status of ’alif as ‘airy’ (hawi). 

These descriptions contrast starkly with those of eighth- 
century Syriac grammarians, like Jacob of Edessa (d. 708) and 
Dawid bar Pawlos (fl. c. 770-800), who espoused a notion of 
‘sounding letters’ (atwoto qolonoyots). These ’atwoto qolonoyoto 
were more sonorous and complete than any of the consonants, 
which were all inherently ‘soundless’ (atwoto dlo qolo). To some 
extent, Syriac grammarians maintained this distinction through 
at least the eleventh century, but they also adopted a number of 
Arabic features to describe their matres lectionis. Like those Syriac 
sources, some medieval Jewish authors also adapted Arabic ideas 


of the matres to better describe the phonology of Hebrew. 


3.2. Matres Lectionis in Syriac and Hebrew 


Early Arabic grammarians like Sibawayh and the contributors to 
Kitab al-‘Ayn set the stage for later analyses of Semitic matres lec- 
tionis, but Syriac and Hebrew scholars did not always adopt the 
Arabic explanations in their entirety. Some authors, particularly 
Elias of Tirhan (d. 1049), rejected the idea that the matres were 
‘sick’ at all, instead maintaining the strength derived from their 
‘soundingness’ (see above, present chapter, §1.0). Despite this, it 
was also common for both Christian and Jewish grammarians to 
adapt the Arabic ideas of stillness (sukiin) and subtlety/conceal- 
ment (khafa’) in the behaviour of the matres lectionis to better 
explain the orthography of the more diverse vowel inventories in 


Syriac and Hebrew. Most notable among these are Elias of Nisibis 
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(d. 1046) and Judah ben David Hayyij (d. c. 1000), although 
they were by no means alone. 

Elias of Tirhan, the East Syrian bishop who wrote the 
Memro Gramatiqoy2 (The Grammatical Essay), generally reflects a 
view of the matres lectionis that is similar to Sibawayh and Ibn 
Jinni. However, he is also explicit about differences between Syr- 
iac and Arabic. Most starkly, Elias challenges the Arabic idea that 
the matres lectionis are somehow ‘sick’. At the end of his main 
chapter on vowels, he writes: 

Miizk wonia witarn ail, ana emia oo biz Lae Win eiaw 

wy ett adlaa..,..a.haam 1s win alll aan. aml 

WHANA Wid ral, maim Whdke Maa Whdrathhal uml vic 


Mir du As hoards Mimiaaia howia HAMS 5 Oe rile 


rh hasined’s ais, Wor’ Cams eam 3 Tina amy. wasardndus 


Syrians, indeed, the most faithful among the Edessans, and 
also rule-abiding Arabs who adhere to the truth in their 
language, are such that they sometimes remove ’alaph like 
waw and yod, and they call half-’alaph, waw, and yod ‘vo- 
calisations’ which are put upon the letters; while an Arab 
calls the sounding letters—’alaph, waw, and yod—‘sick let- 
ters’ and ‘[letters] of sickness’ on account of the fact that 
they [the matres] do not cause nouns or verbs to move 
when they are in them, just like the rest of the [letters]. 
(Baethgen 1880, 1, lines 3-8) 


From this passage, it is clear that Elias considers the ‘vowels’ or 
‘vocalisations’—literally, ‘those made to move’ (mettzi‘onwot2)— 
to be aural effects which persist on Syriac consonants, even if no 
mater lectionis is written. Moreover, he is familiar with the Arabic 
grammatical tradition that refers to ’alif, waw, and yd’ as mu‘tall 
‘sickened’ and hurif ‘lla ‘letters of sickness’, which he translates 
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as krihoto ‘sick’ (sing. kriho) and d-kurhono ‘of sickness’ (see also, 
Kiraz 2012, 1:61). He takes issue with this designation: 
1 Ww Wwhosia oma whake’s iho An ver’ Caml am ori 


be gan AW . hem A ima amen orl lor Wom .., 20 ae’ 
cul, Wid whinlo a reat 


[But] it is right for them, as is clear to me, that all letters 

are sick except for ’alaph, waw, and yod, because despite a 

voice sounding them out, [the other letters] cannot be 

heard except via the movement which is from the sounding 

ones, which therefore are healthy. (Baethgen 1880, 1, 

lines 8-10) 

Elias keeps with the old Syriac—and ultimately, Greek—maxim 
that only sounding letters can be articulated by themselves, while 
consonants require the help of the sounding ones in order to form 
syllables. Based on this belief, he concludes that the Arabic clas- 
sification of ‘sick’ letters is untenable, and so refers to his own 
sounding letters as hlimon* ‘healthy, firm, sound’. This word is a 
calque of the Arabic sahih, which described regular consonants 
and words with strong roots in Arabic grammar. Elias of Tirhan 
thus reverses the Arabic opposition of ‘healthy’ and ‘sick’ letters, 
making the consonants the ones that are deficient. 

Elias of Nisibis (d. 1046) also adapted a number of Arabic 
ideas into his understanding of the matres lectionis. In the second 
chapter of the Turros Mamllo Suryzyo (The Correct Form of Syriac 
Speech), he lays out the changes that occur to letters under the 


influence of each Syriac vowel. He says that East Syriac vowels 


°° There is no seyame on this word, which is irregular for a plural femi- 
nine adjective. 
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are divided into: “the compressed ones and the opened ones; 
those which stand before the broadened ones and the narrowed 
ones; and those which stand before the raised ones and the 
pressed-together ones (Whssai prior uimla whushala wh uanila 
Rheine prior winla him prior uimla heoile’ pron uimia)” 
(Gottheil 1887, », lines 26-28). 

In these examples, the “compressed ones and opened ones” 
are letters with the vowels /e/ and /a/, which are normally rep- 
resented by vowel points in Syriac orthography. By contrast, the 
phrase “those which stand before the broadened ones” refers to 
the vocalised letter which precedes a mater lectionis waw. That is, 
the ‘broadened one’ (rwihto) is the waw itself, and the “one which 
stands before” is a consonant before the vowel /o/. This wording 
contrasts the normal construction in Arabic grammars, which 
would refer to the consonant before a vowel as ‘opened’ (maftih) 
or ‘pressed together’ (madmim). The practical difference is mini- 
mal—in both languages the matres lectionis simply represent the 
vocalic sound that follows a consonant—but when that vowel 
sound changes, it is the Syriac mater which undergoes modifica- 
tion,°’” whereas in Arabic it is the preceding consonant that is 
(perceived as) modified. 

At the same time, Elias of Nisibis does explain that the ma- 
tres lectionis waw and yod are motionless (shlito), just like in Ara- 
bic. Paralleling Sibawayh’s mutaharrik and sakin, he justifies this 


description by classifying all letters as either mettzi‘onito ‘moved’ 


°” Compare Elias of Tirhan’s statements in Baethgen (1880, \s, line 19- 
21). 
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or shlito ‘motionless’, depending on whether or not a vowel im- 
mediately follows it (Gottheil 1887, »). As a result, Elias says, 
“every broadened or narrowed waw, and every raised-up or 
pressed-together yod (wham 3a. Jao wWholr’a hauai aa dao 
wh asnva)” is shlito (Gottheil 1887, —\,). That is to say, every waw 
or yod which represents a vowel is motionless and unvocalised. 
Notably, in contrast to Elias of Tirhan, Elias of Nisibis does not 
refer to any letter as qolonoyto ‘sounding’. 

Elias of Nisibis also discusses an idea similar to Sibawayh 
and Ibn Jinni’s explanations of the ‘subtlety’ in the matres lec- 
tionis, highlighting the way that these letters may be elided and 
‘suppressed’ (metgneb). He begins the seventh chapter of his 
Turros Mamllo Suryoyo, saying: 

erm wiv daa. ,a rn’. WAR Gonder’ XK ken Lam Wwhdbew 


ar’, réai\ hn reisioa reoha So UX are’ | aX hs ein hh 
rohan remzinn an’. isian inka. reoha mo eo, ho . 
Misias rary hoa 
The letters which are suppressed are three: ’alaph, waw, 
and yod. Each one of them has three modes of suppression, 
either suppressed in both writing and recitation; sup- 
pressed in writing but pronounced in recitation; or in- 
scribed in writing but suppressed in recitation (Gottheil 
1887, a, lines 2-6; compare Baethgen 1880, A, lines 6- 
12, and ~\, lines 17-21). 
He proceeds by listing words which exemplify each of the three 
types of ‘suppressing’. First, the ’alaph in the verb bno ‘he built’ 
(15) is metganbo ‘suppressed’ in both writing and recitation when 
inflected for the third-person plural, resulting in bnaw ‘they built’ 


(as5). That is, the written ’alaph is removed and replaced by waw 
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in writing, and the pronunciation of the ’alaph is ‘suppressed’, 
changing from /3/ to /aw/. This type of ‘suppression’ is also quite 
similar to the description of verbs with III-weak roots in Kitab al- 
‘Ayn (see above), in which the final letter changes between 7alif, 
ya’, and waw, depending on the inflected form. It is likely that 
this Syriac explanation of a letter being metganbo was derived 
from this kind of Arabic verbal analysis and the concept of khafa@ 
‘concealment’, possibly translated from a related Arabic term for 
elision, *idgham ‘suppression, assimilation’ (see al-Nassir 1993, 
56). 

Elias of Nisibis’ third type of ‘suppression’ includes words 
like ()nosho ‘person’ (sr), gtal(u) ‘they killed’ (al\s), and 
karm(i) ‘my vineyard’ (,»is). These words have an ’alaph, waw, 
or yod that is always written, even though it is not pronounced 
(i.e., ‘supressed’) in speech. An equivalent phenomenon in Arabic 
is the otiose ’alif that occurs at the end of verbs with the third 
masculine plural ending (e.g., \,l.3 fa‘alu ‘they did, made’). I have 
not examined any medieval sources to determine whether Syriac 
and Arabic authors shared terminology related to this type of or- 
thography. Elias himself is of little help here, as he concludes the 
passage by saying: “The reason for each one of these is known to 
keen interpreters, without us extending the discussion” (Gottheil 
1887, as, lines 16-17). 

Elias’ second type of ‘suppression’ is more interesting. It in- 
cludes words like israyel ‘Israel’ (\.im.) and ido‘ ‘he knew’ (.1). 
He suggests that both words begin with an invisible alaph that is 
‘suppressed’ in writing, even though they necessarily begin with 


a glottal stop in speech. This kind of ‘suppression’ has no clear 
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Arabic equivalent, as Arabic orthography would include the let- 
ter hamza on the seat of an alif to represent that glottal stop. Also 
in this type are the words kul ‘all’ (1s) and metul ‘because’ (\\»), 
which both contain invisible ‘suppressed’ waws that are never 
written, but which are pronounced as the vowel /u/ (or /o/ in 
Eastern Syriac). The most striking parallel to this description of 
matres lectionis letters “suppressed in writing but pronounced in 
recitation” is actually found in the lexicographical work of the 
Andalusi Jewish scholar Judah ben David Hayytj. 

Hayyitj (d. c. 1000) was a tenth-century lexicographer who 
wrote a dictionary explaining the morphology of Hebrew verbs 
with “weak” roots, titled Kitab al-Af‘al Dhuwat Hurif al-Lin (The 
Book of Verbs which Contain Soft Letters). He was a native Arabic 
speaker, so he wrote this book in Judaeo-Arabic®® and adopted 
fundamental concepts and terminology from the Arabic gram- 
matical tradition (Basal 1999, 227). In large part, these terms re- 
tained their original Arabic meanings (Basal 1999, 227, n. 3), and 
they included a number of items related to matres lectionis. As 
Hayyuj explains in the introduction to Kitab al-Af‘al: 

Se teally Shell ally ool Gym ye BLY CLI Me 3 Los 

doy Ydeely Leal Gold oe 2 Ge Lelpl gah AB Ge Lely iba 

Lasts, 

My goal in this book is the clarification of the Hebrew let- 

ters of softness and lengthening and the instruction of both 


their forms and their inflections, for their status has been 
concealed from many people due to their softness, their 


°8 Hayyitij wrote in Judaeo-Arabic, but Jastrow (1897) transcribed his 
edition of Kitab al-Af‘al in Arabic characters. My quotations of this work 
follow Jastrow’s orthography. 
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sickness, and the fineness of their qualities. (Jastrow 1897, 
1, lines 7-9) 
Like the Arabic grammarians, Hayyij classifies the Hebrew ma- 
tres lectionis letters—’aleph, waw, yod, and he’ (Jastrow 1897, 
3)°—as ‘letters of softness and lengthening’ (hurif al-lin wa-al- 
madd). He highlights that these letters complicate Hebrew mor- 
phology as a result of their ‘softness’ (lin) and ‘sickness’ (i‘tildl), 
the same defects that al-Khalil and Ibn Jinni identified in the Ar- 
abic matres. He even says that the status of these letters ‘has been 
concealed’ (khafiya) from people, punning on the Sibawayhan 
concept of khafa’ in the elision of the matres. Furthermore, like 
Sibawayh did for Arabic, Hayyiij regularly refers to the matres as 
sakin when they serve to represent vowels (Jastrow 1897, 2, lines 
6-7). He applies all of this Arabic terminology to classify the 
functions of the Hebrew matres, distinguishing two types: sukin 
zahir ‘clear stillness’, when a mater acts like a normal consonant, 
and sukin khafi ‘subtle stillness’, when a mater is written as a 
placeholder for a vowel. He emphasises that this second type of 
suktin is why the matres are called ‘letters of softness’, as they 
‘soften’ (talin) until they ‘become subtle’ (takhfa) and lose their 
‘clarity’ (guhir) in speech (Jastrow 1897, 8, lines 1-16). This 
explanation is similar to that of Elias of Nisibis, who was born in 


the last few decades of Hayyiij’s life. 


°° He includes he’, since it is one of the Hebrew matres, but Arabic gram- 
marians generally did not recognise their ha’ as a mater. 

°° Note also that Abi al-Faraj uses the word guhiar as an alternative name 
for mappiq marking consonantal he’ in Hidaya al-Qari (Khan 2020, II:27- 
28, 161). 
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Hayyitj also adapted Arabic grammatical terminology in or- 
der to better describe phenomena which exist in Hebrew but do 
not appear frequently in Arabic. Most notably, he created the 
concept of the sdkin layyin ‘soft silent’ or ‘latent quiescent’ for 
vowels that are pronounced, but not necessarily written with ma- 
tres lectionis (Jastrow 1897, 3, line 6; Basal 1999, 227, 229; 
2013). As Nasir Basal explains, the sakin layyin is a phonological 
entity that extends from a consonant, “but is neither a vowel it- 
self nor precedes one.” Instead, “a sakin layyin exists in fact or 
potentially as a mater lectionis, whose presence or absence makes 
no difference to the pronunciation” (Basal 2013). For example, 
the word shofor ‘horn’ (n5iwv) may be written with waw sakin— 
that is, a mater lectionis waw—representing /o/, but it may op- 
tionally be written without that waw. However, even when the 
waw is absent, it still exists, at least theoretically, as a sakin lay- 
yin. Hayytj thus writes: “Know that the Hebrews permit the drop- 
ping of the soft silent from writing for the sake of convenience 
(Bhasin! Less ye SU ySIpell LELA My jlet casilpall ob ple)” astrow 
1897, 9, lines 12-13). He maintains that the sound of a soft silent 
remains even if the mater itself is removed, just like Elias of Nis- 
ibis said for Syriac words in which a mater is ‘suppressed’ 
(metgneb) in writing (e.g., kul and metul). 

These ideas of matres lectionis being ‘clear’ or ‘concealed’ 
when acting as consonants or vowels, respectively, extended be- 
yond Hayyij and Elias, as it also appears in the writings of Saadia 
Gaon (d. 942) and some Masoretes. Saadia presents another ex- 
ample of ‘concealment’ in the matres when he describes the na- 


ture of Hebrew vowels in his commentary on Sefer Yesira (The 
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Book of Creation). In the second chapter, he writes, “As for the 
seven melodies, they are like the air which is uttered between the 
letters; they become subtle in their concealment and their cover- 
ing (UES (3 cass Lys yale) Gy odd ope Lad ely lS LGB SL TOR Lily 
Le ew g)” (Lambert 1891, 42). For Saadia, the seven vowels ‘become 
subtle’ (takhtafa), less substantial than the consonants which they 
surround. This verb again shares a root with Sibawayh’s khafa’ 
‘subtlety’ and parallels his view that the matres lectionis were the 
‘subtlest’ (akhfa) of all the letters. Saadia does not apply the idea 
of ‘concealment’ directly to ’aleph, waw, and yod here, but his use 
of this concept indicates a categorical difference between his per- 
ceptions of vowel and consonant phonology. 

One of the Masoretic musawwitat treatises (T-S Ar.31.28) 
demonstrates an even more explicit understanding of this dual 
nature of the matres lectionis. The text is extant only from a Geni- 
zah fragment, probably written in the tenth or eleventh century, 
and the author is unknown, but it contains a clear division of the 
Hebrew letters into three groups. It reads: 


Ty son m>s on Sxds DRopR 3° >y NTTIDNIN ATINNDN 7a DOR 
Tn 8 Rw RAID IID Ov NW IR OV RTDD TN 


Know that for endings [of words], the letters are according 
to three groups. The first is those eighteen besides ’aleph, 
waw, yod, and he’. All of them are jazm; I mean, shewa.*' 
Nothing is pronounced from them towards any of the seven 
mulik. (Allony and Yeivin 1985, 101-2, lines 53-58) 


°! The text which Allony calls Kitab al-Musawwitat also equates shewa 
with jazm; see Allony (1965, 138-40). 
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The author explains that most Hebrew consonants are jazm (‘cut- 
ting off’; also the Arabic grammatical term for vowelless ‘jussive’ 
endings) when they occur at the ends of words, so if a shewa oc- 
curs on one of the consonants in this position, it is silent. They 
“cut off’ all potential vowels (muliik). The only letters which do 
not cause shewa to be silent in this position are the four matres 
lectionis: °aleph, waw, yod, and he’, and so the author continues: 
9D IND NTR DAN 7] TA 8d TINA TIAN ANN NIT TDK DopoRI 
RW NDT RYD NID NIA TR IpD T9NI NDI oI > Xd1 NDI’ 7K 
mwoop... 85x madadx nas 7p abe dy ads Tap xd Tot ToT 
NANPA NAINA 7 8) Typ2 ASIN Noi 7) or NI? TpPI PAIN 
xiwbsx pannonn 


The second division is the ’alif alone, for it is not apparent 

in the mouth when it is at the end of the word, and it is 

not jazm, nor is it with [another] vowel, as you say: boro, 

gor, moso, and what is like that. Therefore, ’aleph does not 

follow ’aleph at the end of a word, except... in the Aramaic 

language. It may occur as jazm in the middle of a word, as 

you say: w-ne’ man betks [2 Sam. 7.16a], and I have only 

spaced it [ne’] [man] so that the shewa may be distin- 

guished (Allony and Yeivin 1985, 102-3, lines 70-82). 
For this author, ’aleph is unique among the Hebrew letters in that, 
when it occurs at the end of a word, it always represents a vowel. 
This status contrasts the eighteen jazm letters which never repre- 
sent vowels and is similar to the fully-vowel status of the Arabic 
-alif (see above, present chapter, §3.1). Moreover, according to 
this author, an ’aleph can sometimes occur as jazm, but only with 
a silent shewa in the middle of a word. As such, most of the time 


-aleph ‘is not apparent’ (la yazghur) in the mouth, and it thus lacks 
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a ‘clear’ or ‘apparent’ consonantal state in final position. Three 


letters yet remain: 


[aNd 72NdR1 7D THNTDS pad xv yR|a NT AI 3 on a Dopo 
IND DAANAWNI AWP AWIN AWT AWK ADR 7D ToIpD DDN RAND 
Jt ms PN Kad ppan paoy praxvdsy on adx oopdox1 0757 
92 IPN TON NNT... PQ TARVIN 791 1Dp 1598 7B TD OX NONI 

WTP TANODR 7D1 WIP DD9K 


The third group are three letters, he’, waw, and yod, and 
they have two pronunciations: one is subtle, and the other 
is clear. As for the subtle, it is as you say, with he’: 
ishsho(h), dosho(h), husho(h), qashe(h), and what is like 
them; they are rofayim. The second type are the clear ones, 
which they call mappqin, as you say: *iwwoh, bizzoh... As for 
the waw, it is as you say, for the subtle: ‘alu, and for the 
clear: ‘low... And as for the yod, you say for the subtle: 
qodshi, and for the clear: qadoshay (Allony and Yeivin 1985, 
103-4, lines 83-104). 


The author assigns two contrastive qualities to each of the matres 
lectionis, with ‘subtle’ (khafi) and ‘clear’ (gahir) indicating their 
vowel and consonant states, respectively. These terms again cor- 
respond to Sibawayh’s notion of the matres lectionis being the 
most subtle ("akhfa, khafiyya) letters. This passage also equates 
the words zahir and khafi with the Aramaic Masoretic terms 


©? This word is written with what may be the Babylonian vocalisation 
sign for /u/ (a miniature waw) above the he’ and mem. The use of this 
sign could indicate an Iraqi origin for the manuscript. See Khan (2013); 
Dotan (2007, 630-31). 
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mappigq® ‘sending out, pronounced’ and rafe ‘relaxed, softened’. 
In the later Masoretic tradition, mappiq is typically reserved for 
the consonantal form of the letter he’ alone, but in this case the 
author applies it to the consonantal form of all three of these 
dual-function letters. They also apply the idea of rafe, which 
eventually came to be used for the fricative forms of the Hebrew 
bgdkpt consonants, to the ‘softened’ vowel forms of the matres. 

The text continues with a discussion of the matres lectionis 
in relation to the bgdkpt consonants, which further explains the 
difference between clarity and subtlety, and reveals more of the 
author’s knowledge of Arabic phonetic terminology. They pro- 
pose that the reason the vowels of the four Hebrew matres lec- 
tionis cause the six bgdkpt letters to become rafe ‘relaxed’ is as 
follows: 

om poxnn (2) “pant WUXI NTN INI LIPADK WRo 0079 pan 


on o> qn d58 nx APATADS Ana pprndn ux. paInKRy Wa 
7Tox DTN DR AAW? TNDION’ WR 2D ANNI 17H 79I9N 1 DUK 


°3 This word only appears here in its plural form, and it is possible that 
the author read the singular as mappaq. It is an Aramaic ’aph‘el participle 
of the root npq, meaning ‘to bring out’ or ‘pronounce’. Syriac grammari- 
ans use the same verb to mean ‘be pronounced’. Both Aramaic versions 
are likely related to the Arabic verb kharaja ‘to go out, be pronounced’ in 
Arabic grammar, which has the same phonetic application (see Wright 
1871, ew, fol. 1a, col. 1, lines 12-13; 5, fol. 2a, col. 1, line 7 and lines 30— 
31; 5, fol. 2b, col. 1, line 4 and lines 15-16; », fol. 38b, line 8; Baethgen 
1880, AA, line 10, and aA, line 16; Sibawayh 1986, IV:432-36; Ibn Jinni 
1993, 7-8, 43, 62) The equivalent Hebrew calque y2so appears in Diqduge 
ha-Te‘amim (Dotan 1967, 145, line 3). 

° This is a mistaken spelling of pnsxt3n (Allony and Yeivin 1985, 104, n. 
95). 
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yn 76558 3999 799 Oxi wat pam xnd Tox ixdt and DDN TDR 75 
TANODS [9 ]I[N] Ox on Siwxde 1x5 cande 


[Because] they are like the principle of the rest of the scrip- 

ture, in that if they are assimilated to what is connected, 

and when they are not clear, then they compel the letters 

to be rafe. Thus he’, waw, and yod are the three letters 

which are not rafe in the basic form of a word. ’Aleph at 

the end of a word resembles he’ rafe at the end of a word. 

The six [bgdkpt] letters [also] have two pronunciations, 

dagesh and al-rafe. The subtle is pronounced with the subtle 

because the originals [of the matres] are the clear letters. 

(Allony and Yeivin 1985, 104-5, lines 112-22) 
This passage shows the same clear/subtle (zgahir/khafi) contrast 
that we have seen for the matres lectionis, though in this case rafe 
functions as a synonym for khafi. When the matres are not zahir 
(i.e., when they stand for vowels), they are ‘assimilated’ to the fol- 
lowing consonant, compelling it to become rafe like them. This 
word for ‘assimilated’—mundagham—is derived from the Arabic 
phonetic term ’idgham ‘assimilation, merging, coalescence’, which 
refers to a type of elision in which one letter combines with the 
next in pronunciation. In this case, the consonantal realisation of 
the mater lectionis is wholly absorbed by the following consonant. 


"Idgham is related to *ikhf@ ‘concealment’, the ‘elision’ that 


°° -Ikhf@ refers to a reduction in the realization of a letter (e.g., waw 
changing from /w/ to /u/), while *idgham usually indicates the total 
assimilation (in speech) of one letter into another, resulting in gemina- 
tion of the second letter (e.g., the loss of the /n/ of tanwin before a word 
beginning with a liquid consonant); see al-Nassir (1993, 56, 119). Note 
that the precise meanings of these terms can vary between scholars of 
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Sibawayh indicated was an inherent feature of the matres lectionis 
when they lose their consonantal function. The use of this term 
suggests that the author of the musawwitat text was familiar with 
these Arabic concepts. This idea then informs the relationship be- 
tween the vowels and the bgdkpt letters: when the matres are khafi 
‘subtle, concealed’—that is, representing vowels—their subtle 
quality assimilates to a following bgdkpt letter, causing it to be- 
come khafi (i.e., rafe) as well. 

In this context, the author singles out he’, waw, and yod as 
the only letters which are not naturally pronounced in their ‘re- 
laxed’ forms. That is, the author believes that all of the bgdkpt 
letters are fricatives (rafe) in their most basic forms, and it is only 
by the addition of a dagesh dot that they become plosives. By 
contrast, he’, waw, and yod occur in a vacuum as their ‘clear’ 
(gahir) consonantal forms, but if their phonetic context causes 
them to function as vowels, then they relax and become ‘subtle’ 
(khaft). This arrangement results in an interesting conflation of 
the terms that indicate the dualities of the matres lectionis and 
bgdkpt consonants, with the same idea of ‘subtlety’ and ‘relaxa- 
tion’ applying to both vowel and fricative phonemes that are ar- 
ticulated with continuous airflow. A similar conflation occurs in 
Saadia’s commentary on Sefer Yesira, where he refers to the plo- 
sive bgdkpt forms as khashin ‘rough, coarse’, in contrast to the 
layyin ‘soft, flexible’ fricatives (Lambert 1891, 29). In that case, 
Saadia uses layyin—the Arabic term for the ‘soft’ matres lectionis 


letters—in much the same way as the author of T-S Ar.31.28 uses 


different languages, and the one used in T-S Ar.31.28 seems to differ 
from that of Kitab Sibawayh. 
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khafi. Abi al-Faraj makes a similar statement in Hidaya al-Qari, 
where he specifically cites Judah ben David Hayytj as an author- 
ity on why the ‘letters of softness and lengthening’ (hurtf al-lin 
wa-al-madd) also ‘soften’ (tulayyin) adjacent bgdkpt letters (Khan 
2020, 11:93, lines 521-25). 

One cannot help but notice a similarity here between these 
terms, the terms used to describe bgdkpt consonants in Syriac, and 
the aphona letters in Greek. In Syriac, the obvious parallels are 
rukkoko ‘softening’ and qushshoyo ‘hardening’, which indicate the 
fricative and plosive bgdkpt pronunciations, respectively. These 
two phonetic terms are already attested in the late eighth century 
in the writings of Dawid bar Pawlos (Dolabani 1953, 48, lines 4- 
7; Rahmani 1904, am, lines 19-21).® Perhaps coincidentally, but 
almost certainly not, these terms are cognates with the descrip- 
tions of the bgdkpt letters given in Sefer Yesira, where the anony- 
mous Hebrew writer calls them rak ‘soft’ and qoshe ‘hard’ (Hay- 
man 2004, 51, lines 37a—37b).°” Much earlier, but still relevant, 
is the Techné Grammatiké’s classification of the aphdna conso- 
nants (i.e., the Classical Greek stops). Dionysius Thrax calls three 
of them ‘smooth’ (fila; /k/, /p/, /t/) and three ‘rough’ (daseia; 
/k*/, /p'/, /t"/) (Davidson 1874, 6), apparently describing aspi- 
ration. There is also evidence that Jacob of Edessa (d. 708) 


°° See MS Jerusalem, St. Mark’s Monastery (SMMJ) 356, ff. 164v-166r; 
MS Mardin, Dayr al-Za‘faran (ZFRN) 192, ff. 199r—-200. On the intro- 
duction of the rukkoko and qushshoyo diacritic dots, see Segal (1989). 

°? There are two versions of this section in the recoverable text of Sefer 
Yesira, and one of them reads raq instead of rak. 
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adapted this Greek classification system to divide the Syriac con- 
sonants (i.e., naqdoto ‘smooth’, mes‘syoto ‘intermediate’, byoto 
‘heavy/thick’), although it is not clear that he followed the same 
bgdkpt dichotomy of fricatives versus plosives (Talmon 2008, 
167-69).°° 

The extent to which any of these concepts may have influ- 
enced later medieval descriptions of the matres lectionis remains 
uncertain. All that can be said for sure is that scholars of Semitic 
languages regularly adapted concepts from other linguistic tradi- 
tions to explain the dual nature of their vowel letters. These re- 
lationships are most evident in Syriac and Hebrew linguists’ bor- 
rowings of Arabic terminology to describe their own languages, 
but in each instance, they modified that terminology to better 


suit their phonological needs. 


3.3. Grouping Vowels with Matres Lectionis 


One of the most pervasive features of the matres lectionis in 
the medieval period was their perceived role as the source of 
every vowel phoneme. As such, many Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew 
linguists assigned each of their vowels to either ’alif, waw, or ya’. 
Explicit evidence of this type of division appears early in the Ar- 


abic grammatical tradition, including in Sibawayh’s Kitab. In a 


°° Merx (1889, 53) argues that Jacob’s system of division was based on 
phonetic voicing and triads of consonants that share articulation points, 
whereas Revell (1972, 367-68) argues that the division was based on 
fricativisation of the bgdkpt consonants in addition to voicing. Talmon 
suggests that Merx’s approach is more tenable. 
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section on verbs that contain velar/pharyngeal consonants (i.e., 
ha’, ‘ayn, ha’, ghayn, and kha’), he writes: 

Le Sm Wyler of La Sy «led! J Ehis Le By oll obs oud Lil 

Lazo ob GI Boul oe GS Ipled Sy ell oe aii! Ls Sow Ugh 

sale lsly BY ye GIS oat Lesly LAY gay 

They [the Arabs] only put fatha on these letters because 

they occur low in the throat, and they avoid making the 

vowel that precedes [the velar/pharyngeal letters] into a 

vowel of that which is raised above those letters. Thus, 

they make the vowel from the letter in the same space, 

namely 7alif. Indeed, the vowels are from 7alif, ya’, and 

waw. (Sibawayh 1986, IV:101) 
Sibawayh states that the three Arabic short vowels (harakat)— 
fatha /a/, kasra /i/, and damma /u/—are derived from °alif, ya’, 
and waw. He argues the vowel /a/ tends to occur before pharyn- 
geal consonants because /a/ is part of 7alif, and since ’alif is ar- 
ticulated from the same ‘space’ (hayyiz) as the pharyngeals, /a/ 
is the easiest vowel to pronounce with them. Similarly, Arabic 
avoids the vowels /i/ and /u/ before pharyngeal consonants, be- 
cause they come from the articulation points of ya’ and waw, 
which are ‘raised above’ (irtafa‘a; i.e., more fronted) relative to 
the throat. The consequence of this linking of /a/, /i/, and /u/ to 
the respective articulation points of the matres is that Sibawayh 
creates a scale by which /a/ is regarded as the lowest, most- 
backed vowel, /u/ is the highest, most-fronted vowel, and /i/ is 
between them on the tongue. This arrangement runs directly 
counter to several other perceptions of phonetic ‘height’, as we 


will see later (chapter 3). 
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Sibawayh also indicates the relationship between vowels 
and matres on the authority of his teacher, al-Khalil ibn Ahmad: 
slo cyt eaally old oye Be Sily I oye Real SF el) 54 

EN OSS Lae bok Boly ISG 
Al-Khalil claimed that... fatha is from ’alif, kasra is from 
ya’, and damma is from waw, and each one is something 


which we have already mentioned to you. (Sibawayh 
1986, IV:241-42) 


Like Sibawayh, al-Khalil apparently states that the vowels are 
‘from’ 7alif, ya’, and waw, but neither master nor student explains 
precisely what that means. ‘Abd al-Salam Harun (the modern ed- 
itor of Kitab Sibawayh) points out that a later grammarian, Abii 
Sa‘id Hasan al-Sirafi (d. 979), comments on this passage. He pro- 
vides a more complete understanding of the relationship between 
matres and vowels than al-Khalil does. In his book, Sharh Kitab 
Sibawayh (The Explanation of Sibawayh’s Book), al-Sirafi writes: 
cyle ladle Coal ol a Gi Lestel tty LUS che Juans 
BS om epee NE Le SW Ste My gle My guj Wd Jee od Ip 
Cygne gh gen gles Y pS oY 1 SLa elLdly lolly GY 
He [Sibawayh] concluded this by two things: one is that 
we observe the damma, when we make it full, becomes a 
waw, as we say: zaydii and al-rajli... and the second is what 
Sibawayh said when he mentioned °alif, waw, and ya’, for 


he said: “because speech is not devoid of them, or [at least] 
a portion of them.” (Sibawayh 1986, IV:242, n. 1)°° 


°° This reference is for the al-Sirafi quote, which Harun transcribes in 
his edition of the Kitab. I have not come across this supposed quote from 
Sibawayh in the Kitab itself, but it is a very long book. 
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Al-Sirafi clarifies that the damma differs from a mater lectionis 
waw only in terms of phonetic quantity, and the ‘portion’ (ba‘d) 
can be ‘made full’ (ishbad) so that it becomes an entire long 
vowel. In this way, he argues, al-Khalil meant that the short vow- 
els are ‘from’ the matres lectionis because they make up a small 
part of their longer phonemes. Al-Sirafi also believes that 
Sibawayh said speech cannot exist “devoid of them”; that is, 
speech cannot happen without the letters °alif, waw, or ya’, or at 
least not without a fraction of them. This notion conforms with 
the statements of early Syriac grammarians—particularly Dawid 
bar Pawlos—who argued that the consonants could not be pro- 
nounced without the aid of the vowels. 

The idea that the vowels were related to the matres lectionis 
according to degrees of ‘fullness’ seems to have been widespread 
in the Arabic tradition after Sibawayh. In Sirr Sind‘a al-Irab, Ibn 
Jinni (d. 1002) explains their relative quantities, writing: 

LS c shelly edly WY) AD copally Ladl Gy > ele olS>u oI rel 

BpnSIly doexal] ss BMG Sp) LUIS cB Go oll obs ol 

chp) gan Ceaally cold ae 3S) BNI aw doeely aly 

Know that the vowels are portions of the letters of length- 

ening and softness: °alif, ya’, and waw, and just as these 

letters are three, so too are the vowels three: fatha, kasra, 


and damma. Fatha is a portion of ’alif, kasra is a portion of 
y@, and damma is a portion of waw. (Ibn Jinni 1993, 17)” 


70 See also, Semaan’s (1968, 58-59) translation and discussion of this 
passage. 
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Ibn Jinni recognises a clear equivalency in the quality of the long 
vowel forms of the matres lectionis and the unwritten short vow- 
els,”’ and so argues that the latter are derived from the former. 
He justifies this connection with a simple explanation, saying: 
“Your evidence that the vowels are portions of these letters is that 
when you make one of them full, then after it, the letter of which 
it is a portion occurs ( tbl «45 pu! ig ale MNSedt gl use Olney 
Lae oh GA Bost) Lady Sue gue Belg Gant! cx)” (Ibn Jinni 
1993, ‘18, 23). That is, when one makes a short vowel full 
(ishba), then a long vowel occurs. Because of this relationship, 
Ibn Jinni identifies the short vowels as hurif sighar ‘small letters’, 
and explains that some “earlier grammarians” would call fatha, 
kasra, and damma “small (saghir) ’alif, small ya’, and small waw” 
(Ibn Jinni 1993, 18). He does not specify whom he is referring to 
as ‘earlier’. His main source, Sibawayh (d. 793/796), does not use 
saghir for vowel length. Meanwhile, Ibn Sina (d. 1037), who is 
certainly not ‘earlier’ than Ibn Jinni, does refer to “large and 
small ’alif” (al-Tayyan and Mir Alam 1983, 126; see also, Fischer 
1985, 94-97). 

This analysis of the short vowels as small letter ‘parts’ of 
the long vowel letters and Ibn Jinni’s allusion to earlier sources 
may reveal yet another connection between the Arabic linguistic 
tradition and earlier Greek grammatical terminology. C. H. M. 
Versteegh (1977, 21-22) notes Muhammad ibn Ahmad al- 


Khwarizmi (d. 997)—a contemporary of Ibn Jinni—as a potential 


”\ Alfozan notes that some modern linguists argue the long and short 
vowels differed in both quantity and quality (1989, 32-33), but medie- 
val grammarians did not recognise such a difference. 
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source for a ‘Greek’ system of vocalic analysis that was known in 
tenth-century Arabic circles. Al-Khwarizmi was a Samanid scribe 
who wrote one of the earliest extant Arabic encyclopaedias some- 
time after the year 977 (Bosworth 1963, 100). In this encyclo- 
paedia, known as Mafatih al-‘Uliim (The Keys to the Sciences), he 
compiles a general overview of many different topics that would 
be useful for an Islamic katib ‘secretary, scribe’ to know, includ- 
ing several sections on Arabic grammar (Fischer 1985). One of 
these sections is titled Wujith al-ITab ‘ala Madhhab Falasifa al- 
Yunaniyyin (The Ways of Inflection According to the School’ of the 
Philosophy of the Greeks), which reads: 

ally all GUIS, Leal gly ctl Ge Gael Clesl ue ay! 

Lats ANN ric silly cexilly Leib cl pric aihely Sly 8, piel) 

BpoS Aigl\ Bag taal cllly darts Lae dl Bag ted gis 2 eee ol s 

Axpine dovsd bayte0S) LAV Ig dep’ 

Al-raf‘, according to the masters of logic among the Greeks, 

is deficient wadw, and likewise is damma and its aforemen- 

tioned sisters. Al-kasra and its sisters are, according to 

them, deficient ya’, while al-fath and its sisters are deficient 

-alif. If you wish, you may say the soft, lengthened waw is 

a full damma, the soft, lengthened y@ is a full kasra, and 

the lengthened 7alif is a full fatha. (al-Khwarizmi 1968, 46, 

lines 4-8) 
The key phonological feature which al-Khwarizmi attributes to 
the Greeks is the division of the vowels of each mater lectionis into 
‘deficient’ (ndqis) and ‘full’ (mushba‘) qualities according to their 


length. Waw mushba‘a, for example, is typically written with the 


” Or ‘methodology’. Madhhab here does not imply a physical school. 
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letter waw and represents long /ti/. Meanwhile, waw ndqisa indi- 
cates a short /u/ typically written without waw. These words— 
ndqis and mushba‘—also appear in Ibn Jinni’s Sirr Sind‘a when he 
describes the differences between short harakat and long vowels 
(Ibn Jinni 1993, 23, 26).”° 

Versteegh (1977, 21) notes that this perceived ‘Greek’ idea 
of a short vowel being a fraction of a longer vowel stands in con- 
trast to the mainstream Arabic analysis of long vowels as a short 
vowel plus a ‘silent’ mater lectionis. He theorises that the Arabic 
explanations of the harakat as ‘small’ or ‘deficient’ versions of the 
matres are thus translations of Greek letter names, calqued by 
translators like Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873) who were familiar with 
spoken Greek. By this logic, the Greek letters omega (/0/) and 
omikron (/o/) were indeed ‘big O’ and ‘small O’ (Fischer 1985, 
96), and mikron (small) was the source of the saghir descriptor for 
the short vowels. Then epsilon (/e/) and upsilon (/u/) are ‘simple 
E’ and ‘simple U’, distinguishing their pure vowels from related 
diphthongs (i.e., at /ay/ and ot /oy/), and psilon ‘bare, simple’ was 
the source of ndqis (Versteegh 1977, 23). I am sceptical of this 
connection on the basis of such tenuous calques, but it is not im- 


plausible. 


73 Abii ‘Amr al-Dani (d. 1053) uses similar language, for example dis- 
cussing the mushba‘at in his al-Muhkam fi Naqt al-Masahif (al-Dani 1960, 
20b). The word ’ishba‘ is also often used to describe metrical extensions 
to lengthen the end of a line of poetry (see Versteegh 1977, 20; K. Ver- 
steegh 2011). 
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What does seem clear is the fact that there was some notion 
of a Greek ‘school’ or ‘methodology’ (madhhab) of Arabic gram- 
mar during the tenth century (Fischer 1985, 95), and the Syriac 
Christian physician Hunayn ibn Ishaq is the most likely source 
for al-Khwarizmi’s knowledge of this school. Recalling the head- 
ing from al-Khwarizmi’s section on inflection, the title Wujuh al- 
Itrab ‘ala Madhhab Falasifa al-Yindniyyin (The Ways of Inflection 
According to the School of the Philosophy of the Greeks) is quite 
similar to that of Hunayn’s book on Arabic grammar, Kitab 
Ahkam al-Irdab ‘ala Madhhab al-Yiinaniyyin (The Rules of Inflection 
According to the School of the Greeks) (Merx 1889, 105-6; Vidro 
2020a, 32). This work was long thought to be lost, but Nadia 
Vidro recently recovered several pages of the text from Judaeo- 
Arabic fragments in the Cairo Genizah (Vidro 2020a; 2020b, 
296-300).”4 In them, Hunayn does in fact lay out a system for 
classifying the parts of Arabic speech using terminology trans- 
lated from the Greek grammatical tradition (Vidro 2020a, 27- 
29). In the introductory section, he also announces his intention 
to explain the proper pronunciation of Arabic utterances—in- 
cluding the vowels fatha, kasra, and damma—at a later point in 
the book (Vidro 2020a, 14, 29), but unfortunately this section of 
the text remains missing. In contrast to Ibn Sina and other tenth- 
century Arabic scholars of Greek logic (see Fischer 1985, 95-97), 
Hunayn (d. 873) does predate Ibn Jinni (d. 1002) by a wide mar- 


gin. The recovery of additional folios from this text would shed 


” For additional confirmation of the identity of this text, see Posegay 
(2021b, 159-60). 
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more light on the possibility of Arabic authors calquing the 
names of Greek letters.”° 

Syriac and Hebrew scholars also conceived of the matres 
lectionis as the source of their vowels, even though they did not 
distinguish between long and short vowel phonemes in the same 
way that Arab grammarians did. Like Ibn Jinni and al-Khwarizmi, 
Elias of Tirhan (d. 1049) is definitive in attributing vowels to 
each of the matres lectionis, but his system is more complex due 
to the larger vowel inventory in Syriac in comparison to Arabic. 
He lays out the different types of vowels in his Memro 
Gramatiqoy9. For clarity, I have added approximate phonetic val- 
ues to each of Elias’ vowel names: 

RANCH 12.0 OD eate’ WAH hurls ame sal GA ori 

rls ar omer eanail wha alo ...ads ula hasten 

Wh ola = arlal amiahd hadith wiiraw b wiiarm 

10 1 ere 254 kuna’ lero ..rtuhaa odd ow. lo 


rams sion oa umhinea ony oa hah 25 wo 
fee Madara hard aw sah ..) 2.9... hwaia 


It is necessary to know that the sounding letters are three, 
being ’alaph, waw, yod, and the rest of the other letters [are 
pronounced]” with them. They are the letters for the con- 


75 In fact, this book has considerable potential as a possible ‘missing 
link’ between the Greek, Arabic, and Syriac linguistic traditions in the 
early medieval period. The extant portions now require significant fur- 
ther analysis to build on Vidro’s foundation and bring Hunayn’s ideas 
into context with current scholarship on Syriac and Arabic grammar. 
76 These Syriac vowel names will be discussed in chapter 4, §2.3. 

” Baethgen’s edition reads ani ‘they cling to’, but this is probably an 
error for .oai ‘they are pronounced’. 
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struction of nouns or verbs (which indicate action), the vo- 

calisations made known by production from these three 

sounding ones. From ’alaph is what is zqopo /3/... ptoho 

/a/... and sheshlo, that is, rbos9 /e/.... Then from waw are 

two vocalisations: [one] is hboso /u/... and the other is 

called massago and rwahto /o/.... Then from yod is one vo- 

calisation, which is /i/. (Baethgen 1880, AA, lines 11-18) 

This type of vowel classification likely came naturally to Syriac 
grammarians, as standard Syriac orthography nearly always rep- 
resented /u/, /o/, and /i/ with the letters waw and yod. Con- 
versely, Elias assigns each of the vowels which are not typically 
marked by matres lectionis—/s/, /a/, and /e/—to ’alaph, the 
least-consonantal of his three ‘sounding’ letters. Elsewhere, he 
also refers to all three of these qualities as ‘half-’alaph’ (pelgut 
-alaph) (Baethgen 1880, as, lines 1-2). While this description is 
reminiscent of Ibn Jinni’s explanation of vowel ‘portions’ and the 
‘small’ letters, we have already seen that the idea of a ‘half-sound- 
ing’ is most likely derived from hémiphona, the Greek term for 
fricative consonants (see above, present chapter, 81.0). In any 
case, Elias has a clear understanding of the three sounding letters 
as the sources of all six discrete East Syriac vowel qualities. 

As for the Masoretic tradition, the classification of vowels 
according to the matres lectionis appears explicitly in a short text 
known as Reshimat Munnahim (List of Terms). Richard Steiner 
draws attention to this passage: 

DINO TIO AY .DI oI ITO 
nirin vbw Da op mew 

--- NDS THN) PAP TNS DID IW APN? 
ND & pAP NX m2 

AX IR ap Ww 115 
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OR NK OID IW THD 
avy aw nPnix wibw 7 dN 
The Arrangement of the Signs. This is the arrangement of 
the signs: 
Six movers are three letters. 
-Aleph has two forms, one closing and one opening. 
That is: ’o is closing, ’a is opening. 
Waw has two forms: ’o 7u. 
Yod has two forms: i ’e. 
These are the three letters by which they are made. (Stei- 
ner 2005, 379, n. 51; see also, Allony 1986, 123) 
This text assigns two ‘forms’ (panim) to each of the matres, dis- 
tributing six discrete vowel qualities among them. It seems that 
this Masorete’s recitation tradition (quite likely Palestinian or 
Babylonian) did not distinguish between /e/ and /e/, and thus 
had one fewer vowel than the standard Tiberian tradition (see 
Fassberg 1990, 28-31, 53; Dotan 2007, 625-27, 630-32; Khan 
2013; 2020, I:244). Nevertheless, they show a clear conceptual 
distinction between three types of vowels according to their re- 
spective matres. This relationship also occurs implicitly in the or- 
thography of a number of early notes and Masoretic treatises, 
where it was common to transcribe vowel sounds with ’aleph plus 
an additional mater (e.g., °8 18 8&8), with a preference for yod and 
waw to indicate /e/ and /o/ (e.g., Steiner 2005, 378; Dotan 2007, 
634).78 


78 See also, T-S Ar.31.28 and T-S Ar.53.1 in Allony and Yeivin (1985); 
Allony (1964); Eldar (1981). 
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This division of vowels with matres lectionis was known to 
many medieval linguists, but it was not universal. A clear con- 
trast to this trend is Jacob of Edessa’s (d. 708) Turras Mamllo 
Nahroyo, in which Jacob invents new letters to represent the Syr- 
iac vowels, and abandons the usage of waw and yod as matres 
lectionis. He does retain ’alaph to represent the vowel /3/, a fact 
which may result from the idea that ’alaph was the least conso- 
nantal of all the letters. Still, Jacob is an exception to the rule. 

The practice of vowel classification with the matres appears 
in the Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew phonological traditions at the 
same time, and it shows a shared understanding of the Semitic 
phenomenon of dual-functioning letters that can represent both 
vowel and consonant phonemes. As we have seen, similar notions 
crossed religious and linguistic boundaries with regard to the 
sickness and health of these letters, their clarity and subtlety, and 
their length, softness, and sonority. These ideas changed accord- 
ing to the needs of three language traditions with different vowel 
inventories, but it remains possible to detect their common fea- 


tures. 


4.0. Summary 


The preceding sections have surveyed the three primary frame- 
works that medieval Semitic linguists used to differentiate the 
phonetic characteristics of vowels and consonants. In general, it 
seems that they considered vowels both more energetic and more 
ephemeral than consonants. Members of all three traditions dis- 
cussed here repeatedly emphasise that speech can only occur due 


to the movement and sonority of the vowels, without which the 
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consonants cannot be articulated. One way that they expressed 
this idea was via the ‘sounding’ letters which can be pronounced 
alone. Ultimately derived from earlier Greek tradition, this con- 
cept was especially influential for Syriac and Hebrew grammari- 
ans, who learned it either through direct contact with Greek 
sources or via Arabic translations produced after the eighth cen- 
tury. By contrast, the soundingness of vowels was not particularly 
well-known among Arabic grammarians, who overwhelmingly 
refer to vocalisation with terms related to ‘movement’ and ‘still- 
ness’. This idea may also have Greek roots in the term kinesis, 
although the evidence is not entirely clear. At any rate, Syriac 
and Hebrew grammarians also adopted it as a result of their con- 
tact with Arabic scholarship. Along with these two main princi- 
ples, Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew scholars all contended with the 
dual nature of the matres lectionis that existed in their writing 
systems, and they developed various ways of explaining their be- 
haviour in speech and writing. The most well-known of these 
ways is the Arabic concept of ‘sick’ letters, which sometimes act 
as vowels, but other times may function like ‘healthy’ consonants. 
Some Syriac and Hebrew writers challenged or modified this 
idea, but in general they developed similar explanations, express- 
ing a marked contrast between the ‘clear’ and ‘concealed’ forms 
of their vowel letters. Taken together, these similarities reveal 
numerous points of contact among scholars of different Semitic 
languages, as well as potential pathways by which medieval Jew- 
ish, Christian, and Muslim scholars could have exchanged other 


ideas about their holy languages. 
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Before moving on to the more specific histories of vocalisa- 
tion in these three traditions, it is worth remarking on the various 
other identifications for the category of ‘vowels’ that we have not 
covered. We tangentially approached one of these ideas, namely, 
the description of vowels as ‘melodies’ or ‘tones’. This identifica- 
tion is fairly common among medieval Judaeo-Arabic authors 
(e.g., see Skoss 1952; Allony 1971, 11-15; Eldar 1981; Khan 
2020, II:116;),”? who refer to the vowels as naghamat ‘melodies, 
tones’ in addition to ‘movements’ and ‘sounding’ ones. It may also 
be known in Syriac, as Dawid bar Pawlos refers to the Syriac cog- 
nate ne‘mto ‘melody’ in the context of the production of speech 
(Gottheil 1893, cxii, line 9). The idea of vowels as ‘melodies’ most 
likely evolved out of the Hebrew and Syriac traditions of biblical 
recitation, associating vowels with both musical intonation and 
with the number of syllables in a metre (see Werner 1959, 374). 
Other terms for ‘vowel’ are explicitly linked to prosody, most no- 
tably the Syriac word nqpshto ‘beat’ (Gottheil 1893, cxvii, lines 5- 
12; Segal 1953, 7, 54, 171; Kiraz 2012, 1:59), which represents a 
single syllable in poetic metre. Jewish grammarians also have a 
unique term for vowels—kings’ (either muluik or melakim)—that 
was likely derived by analogy with the hierarchy of the Hebrew 
accents (see Khan 2020, II:267). Furthermore, Masoretes some- 
times called the vowels ‘signs’ (simanim), using the same word 
that they used for the ‘mnemonic devices’ that helped them recall 
the fine details of Masoretic recitation (Steiner 2005, 379; Dotan 
2007, 619; Khan 2020, I:117). 


7° See also, MS Cambridge, T-S NS 301.69. 
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Perhaps the most regrettable omission here is a thorough 
discussion of the Arabic concept of *iTdab, a term for ‘declension’ 
that literally means ‘making Arabic’ and may be a calque of the 
Greek grammatical term hellenismos ‘declension, making Greek’ 
(Versteegh 1977, 62-64; 1993, 23-26, 127-28).®° As we saw with 
the history of harakat, the line between ‘declension’ and ‘vocali- 
sation’ became blurred at the ends of words where the Arabic 
case vowels occurred. In contrast to Arabic, most grammarians 
did not recognise distinct grammatical cases in Hebrew, and con- 
sequently some Judaeo-Arabic authors adopted the word 7iTdab to 
simply mean ‘vocalisation’ (e.g., Skoss 1952, 290, lines 15-16; 
Khan 2020, II:116). This usage of irab may have also been a 
feature of the eighth-century ‘Old Iraqi’ school of Arabic gram- 
mar (Talmon 2003, 239-40 and 240, n. 1).*' The closest analogue 
in Syriac may be the word puhhome ‘comparisons, relationships’, 
which refers to the systems of vocalisation and reading dots that 
indicate syntactic relationships within a Syriac text (Hoffmann 
1880, VII-VIV; Segal 1953, 48, n. 3, 59, 172; Posegay 2021b, 
156-60),®*? and is sometimes used to translate *irab (Duval 1901, 
1502-3; Gottheil 1928, II:246, lines 6-9; see also, Merx 1889, 


8° For the early Arabic grammatical usage of the term irab, see Talmon 
(1997, 198). 

81 For example, in the introduction to Kitab al-‘Ayn, either al-Khalil or 
al-Layth classifies damma, kasra, and tanwin as ?i‘rab (Makhzumi 1985, 
1:50-51). 

82 See especially, Baethgen (1880, A, lines 15-18) and Gottheil (1893, 
cxviii, lines 10-12). 
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143-44). Similar to *irab, the word nahw broadly means ‘gram- 
mar’ in Arabic, but is also used to indicate an inflected form of 
an Arabic word, often emphasising the vowel at the end of that 
form (e.g., Ibn Jinni 1993, 53-54). It seems that some Hebrew 
linguists generalised this word to mean all vowels, including with 
the plural form ’anhd? ‘inflections, vowels’ (Eldar 1981, esp. 108; 
Khan 2020, II:267). 

While not the primary methods for conceptualising vowels 
as distinct from consonants, all of these ideas constitute potential 
avenues for further studies into the shared history of vocalisation 
in Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew. For now, however, we turn to the 
earliest attempts by Semitic linguists to differentiate the actual 
qualities of the vowels, beginning with the foundational principle 
that each vowel can be described according to its relationship 
with the others. 


3. EARLY RELATIVE VOWEL 
PHONOLOGY 


With respect to the position of the points also, every man takes 
authority to himself to place them as he pleases. (Jacob of 
Edessa [d. 708], Letter on Orthography to the Scribes [trans. 
Phillips 1869, 8]) 
Prior to the spread of Arabic as the dominant language in the 
Middle East, both Syriac grammarians and Hebrew Masoretes ar- 
ranged vowels according to a relative system, classifying each 
one based on its relationship to other vowels. They determined 
these comparative relations by observing the physical processes 
of articulation, especially noting the amount that the mouth 
opens when pronouncing each vowel and whether a vowel is ar- 
ticulated from the back or the front of the mouth. To some extent, 
the two traditions also share terminology connected to their rel- 
ative vowel systems in the form of mille‘el/men I‘el (above) and 
millera‘/men Itaht (below) phonetic designations. These ideas 
connected positional ‘height’ within the mouth to vowel phonol- 
ogy and informed the placement of the dots in the Syriac and 
Tiberian Hebrew vocalisation systems.' These relative principles 
most likely began as pedagogical aides used to help new readers 


master the proper pronunciation of Syriac and Hebrew vowels. 


A connection of this sort between the Syriac and Hebrew vowel points 
has been argued (for and against) in various forms since the 1880s (see, 
for example, Graetz 1881a; 1881b; Blake 1940; Morag 1961, 17-19; 
Dotan 1974; 2007, 613; Posegay 2020, 193-202; 2021d). 


© 2021 Nick Posegay, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0271.03 
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By the ninth century, both Syriac and Hebrew scholars shifted 
away from this mindset and reapplied their relative comparisons 
to develop absolute terms that could designate discrete vowels 
on a one-to-one basis. 

The Arabic traditions of Qur’anic recitation emerged in the 
context of these relative vowel systems that Syriac priests and 
Hebrew Masoretes used to teach and record biblical recitation. In 
these biblical traditions, contrastive terms like potah ‘opening’ 
and qomes ‘closing’ compared homographs based on relative 
openness, while terms like men I‘el ‘above’ and men Itaht ‘below’ 
compared backness. Some Arabic vowel names do designate 
openness (e.g., fath, damm), but there is also an early pair that 
contrasted allophonic variants of ’alif using ‘height’ as a measure 
of phonetic backness: *imala ‘bending down, inclining’ and nasb 
‘standing upright’. The earliest explanations of these terms reveal 
that, like in Syriac and Hebrew, early Arabic vowel phonology 
included a two-way relative system that did not assign specific 
names to each vowel sound. However, due to the smaller vowel 
inventory in Arabic as compared to Hebrew and Syriac, Arabic 
grammarians developed their absolute vowel naming system 


without significant expansions to this relative terminology. 


1.0. The Hebrew-Syriac Connection 


The Syriac and Hebrew theories of relative vocalisation depend 
on comparisons between different amounts of phonetic openness 
and backness during the pronunciation of vowels. These princi- 
ples appear in the grammatical work of Jacob of Edessa (d. 708), 
most notably in his tractate On Persons and Tenses (Phillips 1869, 
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13-33, 13-1), as well as Dawid bar Pawlos’ (fl. c. 770-800) frag- 
mentary grammar (Gottheil 1893; Farina 2021) and his scholion 
on bgdkt letters.” It also appears in early Masoretic homograph 
lists and the terminology in the Tiberian Masora magna and parva. 
Remnants of it can even be seen in Judaeo-Arabic Masoretic trea- 
tises. Altogether, these sources suggest that there was contact and 
intellectual exchange between Syriac grammarians and Hebrew 
Masoretes sometime around the eighth century, just as they be- 
gan shifting from relative to absolute vocalisation. Their shared 
principles of relative vocalisation formed the basis of later pho- 
nological analyses of vowels and the placement of the vowel 


points in both Syriac and Hebrew. 


1.1. Syriac Relative Vowel Phonology 


Three works by Jacob of Edessa reveal a Syriac scribal and gram- 
matical tradition on the cusp of the transition between relative 
and absolute vocalisation. The first is his Letter on Orthography to 
George of Sarug, in which he berates Syriac scribes who fail to 
follow his ideas of proper orthography and diacritic pointing 
(Phillips 1869, 1-12, ~.-~; see also, Farina 2018). He stresses 
the importance of the Syriac diacritical dot, which could indicate 


the vocalisation of a word in comparison to a homograph with 


2 MS Jerusalem, Saint Mark’s Monastery 356, ff. 164v—166r; see Do- 
labani (1994) and Farina’s (2021) recent edition and translation. This 
manuscript is catalogued as SMMJ 356 by the Hill Museum and Manu- 
script Library (https://www.vhmml.org/readingRoom/view/136521). 
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different vowels.* Jacob’s frustration at the mistaken use of this 
dot is palpable, but his entreaty to George’s community did not 
resolve the issue, as the diacritic dot alone could not precisely 
disambiguate every vowel in a given word.* Jacob took matters 
into his own hands later in his career with his third work related 
to vocalisation (Segal 1953, 40; Talmon 2008, 167), the Syriac 
grammar Turros Mamllo Nahroyo (The Correct Form of Mesopota- 
mian Speech) (Wright 1871; see also above, chapter 2, 81.0). In 
order to record the vowels of precise grammatical examples in 
this book, Jacob designed what is likely the first absolute vocali- 
sation system in Syriac, Arabic, or Hebrew. This system utilised 
new letters, derived from Greek letters, to represent each Syriac 
vowel. Jacob insisted that they were only meant for teaching, and 
they never saw widespread use outside of the Turros Mamllo 
(Talmon 2008, 164-66; Kiraz 2012, I:73—75).° 


3 The most accessible and up-to-date explanation of this diacritic system 
is Kiraz (2015, 31-46). Other explanations, in descending order of read- 
ability, include: Kiraz (2012, I:12-14, 20-22), Segal (1953, 7-19), and 
Duval (1881, 61-67). 

* This remained the case even as seventh-century scribes began applying 
the diacritic dots to individual letters (see Segal 1953, 9; Kiraz 2012, 
1:20, 64). 

° The Arabic red-dot system, which is often attributed to Abii al-Aswad 
al-Dwali (d. 686/7), is also an absolute vocalisation system and may 
perhaps predate Jacob’s vowel letters. It appears in the Qur’an manu- 
scripts known as Marcel 13 and the upper layer of the Sana‘a Qur’an, 
both of which were produced (though not necessarily vocalised) in the 
late seventh or early eighth century (Abbott 1939, 39; George 2010, 
75-79). Of course, these red dots may be later additions. 
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Neither Jacob’s letter nor his larger grammar directly ad- 
dresses the Syriac relative vocalisation system, but his second 
text, On Persons and Tenses, does. This grammatical tractate was 
likely written around the same time as the letter to George and 
contains Jacob’s best attempt to explain Syriac vocalisation 
within the bounds of the seventh-century diacritic dot system. 
This explanation is one of the earliest discussions of Syriac vowel 
phonology, predating even the ‘sounding’ (qolonoyoto) terminol- 
ogy that Jacob would later adopt in his Turros Mamllo. In its in- 
troduction, he writes: 

ok + Vaona anda elé hina: hana jorvona ian. AK or SN 

rélo hind wh ard’ asd oo aar’ . em dua an’ av ha da on 

art © koh oo nas ar’ alos or ar’ + toa toe LN om od. 

m\ woes ive’ ih dura 2 rans rullon Our’ ras 

doh oo awa ds) mw doe rods Vik Chass 

Then the tenses are three, past, present, and future, and 

sounds are thick and thin. Every saying, that is, [every] 

form, when it is thick or wide with sound, then it takes a 

point above. But when it is narrow or thin, then below. If 

it is intermediate, between narrow and thick, and there are 

two other [words] written the same as it, then it takes two 

points, one above and one below. (Phillips 1869, x, lines 

9-16) 

This passage reveals several details about Jacob’s perception of 
vowels. He indicates that every word has ‘sounds’ (bnot qale)°— 


that is, one or more vowels—that differ from those of its homo- 


° For the interpretation of bnot qole as ‘sounds’, see entries on ba(r)t gals 
in Duval (1901, 438) and Payne Smith (1903, 54). 
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graphs. This difference is not absolute, but rather Jacob com- 
pared the vowels of one word to those in another word according 
to two measures: ‘thickness’ and ‘wideness’. Based on the exam- 
ples of homographs that Jacob gives in the tractate, it seems that 
these metrics map approximately onto the modern linguistic con- 
cepts of phonetic ‘backness’ and ‘openness’, respectively (Kiraz 
2015, 44-46; Posegay 2021d, 58-59). That is, Jacob would say 
that a word with more backed and open vowels is ‘thick’ (‘be) 
and ‘wide’ (pte), while its homograph with relatively fronted and 
closed vowels would be ‘thin’ (nged) and ‘narrow’ (qattin). 
Thicker, wider words were marked with a diacritic dot above, 
while thinner, narrower words took a dot below. If a reader were 
sufficiently adept at Syriac, then they could infer the vocalisation 
of any word based solely on the position of a diacritic dot above 
or below it, provided that they were familiar with its homograph. 
If, however, a reader had an incomplete mastery of Syriac, then 
the diacritic dot left some ambiguity, especially in three-way 
homographs. The vowel /a/, for example, was ‘thicker’ (more- 
backed) than /e/, but ‘thinner’ (more-fronted) than //.° Thus, as 


Jacob mentions, Syriac scribes introduced a two-dot sign to mark 


” Alternatively, ‘pure’ or ‘clear’. 

8 Knudsen points out that the rounded /3/ vowel known from early me- 
dieval Syriac may not yet have been part of Jacob’s vowel inventory. 
He may instead have pronounced the vowel which we today call zqopo 
(usually transcribed 9 or a) as an unrounded /a/. Since Jacob implies 
that this vowel was ‘wider’ than /a/, I suspect that it cannot involve 
much lip rounding, but the exact qualities of all his vowels are not 
known definitively (see Kiraz 2015, 45; Knudsen 2015, 90-98, 115; 
Butts 2016, 89-90; Posegay 2021d, 59-61). 
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a word with ‘intermediate’ (mes9y92) vocalisation, using one su- 
pralinear dot and one sublinear dot. The key point here is that 
any vowel which was called mes%yo in one context could be 
called gattin or pte in another context. 

These five words—‘be ‘thick’, pte ‘wide’, nged ‘thin’, qattin 
‘narrow’, and mes‘oyo ‘intermediate’-—are not names for vowels, 
as each one may be applied to words with different vowels de- 
pending on their homographic contexts, but they do carry pho- 
nological meaning. They also seem to come from two different 
sources. On one hand, ‘be, nged, and mes‘y9 are Jacob’s attempt 
to map a triad of Greek consonantal categories onto the Syriac 
vowels. This adaptation of Greek phonology corresponds to the 
categories that Jacob would eventually use to describe conso- 
nants in the Turros Mamllo, but it is not clear that he perceived 
any specific relationship between the features of those consonan- 
tal groups and the vowels (Talmon 2008, 167-69; compare Da- 
vidson 1874, 6). More likely, as a result of his affinity for Greek, 
Jacob was simply trying to force Greek linguistic concepts to fit 
the Syriac language (Wright 1871, <; Revell 1972, 367; Knud- 
sen 2015, 77-78; Farina 2018, 179-82). On the other hand, pte 
and gattin are likely internal Syriac developments, used to de- 
scribe the relative amount of opening and closing of the mouth 
when pronouncing the vowels. This ‘wide-and-narrow’ type of 
comparison was fundamental to nearly all Syriac analyses of 
vowel phonology from this point onwards. 

By the end of Jacob’s lifetime, Syriac scribes were already 
shifting away from this relative vocalisation system with individ- 


ual diacritic dots and towards an absolute vocalisation system 
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with unique vowel signs for every vowel quality (Segal 1953, 26— 
30, 41-47, 98; Kiraz 2012, 1:12, 14, 20-21, 64, 70-71; 2015, 36- 
37, 44, 94-102). This development led to the decline of relative 
descriptions for vowel phonology, as each vowel and its sign was 
eventually assigned an individual name (see below, chapter 4, 
§2.0). That said, the works of Dawid bar Pawlos in the late eighth 
century show us that relative vocalisation was not quite dead yet. 
In the extant fragments of his grammatical writings, Dawid de- 


scribes the physical process of articulation that results in speech: 


rhgar ida Wilssas alo maka ama viel 2in wai ikea 
. pS hhaams wails jm Mommin . CHIRK ALO roams PIM WAXD 
Meiatina . eémas aXe yaw ints. asa’ haa hia Ain 
wma dibos - \ mia yor ark ulosa. hdaw oo cine Ae a 
hasta oleh Washes - weer eld pia. amhena Wash ide’ 
kaka ara. iam; hala oro couleur’ whals or. eis 
» hema GMS rhs lar healing | Char’) oro edu’ 

hand oma la hin. Saino ly hn 


They [the spoken utterances] are loosed with breath at the 
tip of the tongue, which is the key to speech, and they gain 
beats through some exhalation of breath, and with the 
throat by some buzzings of inhaled air. Hymns and melo- 
dies likewise sound out, in the air that is enclosed in the 
mouth, wrapped around the teeth, and pressed by the lips. 
And at the key [i.e., the tip] of the tongue, as is proper, by 
a little opening and contracting that is shown and heard, 
with a useful sound which is manifested for those things 
which the mind conceives—whether they be learned or 
formed of the intellect, or whether they be pure or false— 
and in the beats of the sounds that are without written let- 
ters, all units of human speech are fashioned and com- 
bined. (Gottheil 1893, cxii, line 6—cxiii, line 3; see also, Fa- 
rina 2021) 
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As discussed above (chapter 2, 81.0), Dawid views ‘beats’ 
(ngoshoto, sing. ngoshto) as the basic unit of poetic metre, and the 
only letters which can comprise a beat, in and of themselves, are 
the ‘sounding letters’ (atwoto qolonoyoto). Since every beat of po- 
etry contains a vowel, a reader can identify the number of beats 
in a metre by counting the vowels, and thus the term nqoshto 
could be rendered as either ‘beat’ or ‘vowel’ (see Segal 1953, 7, 
54, 171). With this in mind, the above passage explains how vow- 
els are necessary to speech, including in ‘hymns’ (qinoto) and 
‘melodies’ (ne‘mot9). The final statement about “the beats of the 
sounds that are without written letters” is unambiguous: in the 
medieval Syriac writing system, the only sounds without written 
letters are the vowels. In this context, Dawid’s use of the words 
‘opening’ (potah) and ‘contracting’ (9sar) as articulatory actions 
is significant for vocalisation. These words would seem to indi- 
cate the movement of the lips during articulation, and just as we 
saw with Jacob of Edessa’s ‘wide’ (pte) and ‘narrow’ (qattin) com- 
parisons, they present a two-way phonetic contrast based on 
openness. While Dawid’s contrastive word choice in this passage 
may imply a link between him and Jacob of Edessa, it is not de- 
finitive confirmation that he employed relative phonology to de- 
scribe Syriac vowels. 

More conclusive evidence of relative terminology appears 
in Dawid’s scholion, in which he explains the changes in the real- 
isation of the bgdkt letters in different contexts. Until recently, 
this scholion was only extant in unpublished manuscripts held in 


Middle Eastern libraries. I transcribed the following quotations 
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by comparing MS SMMJ 356 from St. Mark’s Monastery in Jeru- 
salem with MS ZFRN 192 from Dayr al-Za‘faran in Mardin.° The 
text begins with a heading, reading “The Scholion on Changeable 
Letters by Dawid bar Pawlos (chualihen hake’ Wo  crlarm 


walad is vara)”, and then: 


eiahma asihn am + whualihen \tor’hns lor whdhe’ Won 
réssiaml mais dur’ ome; ala womars an + mio hamnas 
am hake jada en hota ale tho Gl aim in odin 
o hy gene tas dha + Whee arnva hoa + mazohm an eaaihn 
AM ot coda aaihn wl hha rca ¢ hha ara ihaa 
eiahma asia ulm + asa aha kuna tayo + rem pada ws + 

% ooumiar wadhrés 


Regarding the letters which are called ‘changeable’: they 
are softened and hardened according to what precedes. 
Also, when what precedes them are nouns, it is customary 
for the Syrians that they be softened. Thus, after an ’alaph 
that is the end of a noun which precedes the letters, they 
may be softened or hardened; and after a constrained waw, 
a pressed yod, or an opened waw. But an opened yod is such 
that [the letter] is not softened. These are [the changeable 
letters]: dalat which is before a noun, gamal, bet, taw, and 
kaph. They are softened or hardened by the letters which 
precede them. (ZFRN 192 f. 199r, lines 11-18) 


° See MS Jerusalem, St. Mark’s Monastery (SMMJ) 356, ff. 164v-166r 
and MS Mardin, Dayr al-Za‘faran (ZFRN) 192, ff. 199r—-200r. Both man- 
uscripts are digitised in the Hill Museum and Manuscript Library’s vir- 
tual reading room (https://www.vhmml.org/readingRoom/, accessed 
24 November 2020). See now the recent edition of Farina (2021), which 
was unavailable before this book went to print. 
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While Dawid was certainly a Miaphysite, he spent most of his life 
near Mosul on the Eastern fringe of ‘West’ Syriac territory (Rah- 
mani 1904, 67-69; Baumstark 1922, 272; Barsoum 1987, 325- 
29; Moosa 2003, 272-76; Brock 2011), and he seems to describe 
a more typically ‘Eastern’ pronunciation system here. He recog- 
nises only five Syriac stops that may become fricativised (1 \_ = 
h® w), excepting pe’ in contrast to the six Western bgdkpt conso- 
nants (see Noldeke 1904, §23; Robinson and Coakley 2013, 11, 
147; Knudsen 2015, 47). However, he also notes that fricativisa- 
tion can occur in an initial bgdkt letter of a word following the 
final °alaph of a separate noun. This phenomenon of fricativisa- 
tion across word boundaries is observed mainly in West Syriac 
(Knudsen 2015, 42, 51). Either way, what concerns us here is 
Dawid’s description of the letters that cause the bgdkt letters to 
become ‘softened’ (metrakkak). Besides the mater lectionis letter 
?alaph, which usually represents /3/ or /e/ at the end of a word, 
Dawid includes waw ‘sista ‘constrained waw’ and yod hbisto 
‘pressed-together yod’. These words—‘sisto and hbisto—are 
formed from the same roots that eventually became absolute 
names for the vowels /u/ and /i/ in Syriac (see below, chapter 4, 
§2.0, and Segal 1953, 170-72), and those appear to be the vowel 
qualities that Dawid means. His examples of ‘softening’ caused 
by final waw ‘sisto are the phrases manu ger and manu kay (ZFRN 
192 f. 199r, lines 20 and 23), both of which contain /u/. He does 
not give specific examples for yod hbists, but in both codices in 
which Dawid’s scholion appears, it is followed by an anonymous 
scholion on the six bgdkpt letters (ZFRN 192 ff. 200r—200v and 
SMMJ 356 ff. 166r—166v). This latter scholion supplies phrases 
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with /i/, like sbi kino and sbi dino, for word-final yod hbisto (ZFRN 
192 f. 200v, lines 10-12). 

These ‘sisto and hbisto modifiers thus designate the rela- 
tively-narrow realisations of the matres waw and yod. That is, /u/ 
and /i/ were considered relatively closed realisations, presuma- 
bly in contrast to the relatively open /o/ and /e/. One of these 
more ‘open’ vowels—/o/—eventually gained a name that con- 
firms this relationship (i.e., rwihto ‘spacious, broadened’ com- 
pared to /u/) (see below, chapter 4, 82.3), but that is not the 
word that Dawid uses in his scholion. Instead, he contrasts both 
‘sisto and hbisto with the word ptihto ‘opened’. The only example 
that he gives for a yod ptihto is the phrase ’itay ger, and he states 
explicitly that this yod does not cause the following gomal to sof- 
ten. Instead, it is ‘hardened’ (metqashshyo) (ZFRN 192 f. 199r, 
lines 21-22). In later Syriac grammatical texts, ptiho and its de- 
rivatives (e.g., ptoho) invariably designate the vowel /a/ or de- 
scribe a consonant that is followed by the vowel /a/, but here the 
pronunciation of yod ptihto seems to be a diphthong, /ay/. This 
realisation differs from what we expected as the ‘opened’ version 
of yod (i.e., /e/), but Dawid does specify that the word ’itay does 
not induce fricativisation in the next word, so it cannot be a pure 
vowel. It may be, however, that Dawid perceived some monoph- 
thongisation of word-final /ay/ in certain contexts, with the ac- 
tual pronunciation approaching /e/. Similar monophthongisa- 
tion of /ay/ to /e/ in Syriac is known from other medieval man- 
uscripts, though it occurs primarily in closed syllables (Knudsen 
2015, 122). Dawid provides no examples for what he calls waw 


ptihto, but based on analogy with yod ptihto and given his note 
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that it does cause fricativisation at the end of a word, he likely 
meant the monophthong /o/. In both of these cases then, the 
word ptihto would indicate the relatively open vocalic quality of 
a mater lectionis in contrast to a closed counterpart. 

The works of Jacob of Edessa and Dawid bar Pawlos show 
that the earliest extant phonetic analyses of Syriac vowels relied 
on relative descriptions that contrasted qualities according to 
varying degrees of openness and backness. Diacritic dots placed 
above or below a word graphically depicted these relationships, 
with the ‘dot above’ being linked to relatively open, backed vow- 
els, while the ‘dot below’ indicated relatively closed, fronted 
vowels. Similar descriptions of relative vocalisation also appear 


in the early works of the Hebrew Masoretes. 


1.2. Early Masoretic Vowel Phonology 


Evidence of Masoretic activity dates back as far as the sixth cen- 
tury, when three groups of Masoretes began to emerge: the Tibe- 
rians, based in Tiberias; the Palestinians, located elsewhere in 
Palestine; and the Babylonians, named for their native Iraq. Their 
work in preserving Hebrew recitation traditions can be divided 
into several overlapping stages (Khan 2000, 21; Dotan 2007, 
648-49), but we are concerned with the period prior to the ninth 
century, when some of them described vowels according to rela- 
tive phonology. 

In the seventh and eighth centuries, the first Masoretes rec- 
orded their oral tradition related to the proper transmission of 
the Bible (Dotan 2007, 650). They produced numerous notes and 
lists, such as those compiled in Okla we-Okla (Frendsdorff 1864; 
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see Dotan 2007, 621, 650) and the Masora magna (Yeivin 1983, 
33, 126-30), containing details about problematic words, gram- 
mar, and errors in the scribal transmissions of the Bible (Roberts 
1969, 6-7; Dotan 2007, §3). Most of this work was done in Jew- 
ish Babylonian and Palestinian Aramaic, which remained spoken 
vernaculars until at least the ninth century (Khan 2000, 21; see 
Fassberg 1990). Furthermore, like the Syriac tradition, many of 
the Masoretic accent and cantillation signs had already emerged 
by this stage, and possibly earlier. It seems the Masoretes were 
not concerned with direct notation of vowel sounds before the 
eighth or ninth century, and in contrast to Syriac scribes, they 
lacked the single diacritic point which could graphically differ- 
entiate vowels on a relative basis (Dotan 1981, 89, 93-94; 2007, 
625; compare Segal 1953, 58-67). However, they did employ 
contrastive language related to openness and frontedness, and 
remnants of this relative terminology are evident from numerous 
Masoretic sources. 

Phonetic vowel terms based on the roots pth ‘opening’ and 
qms ‘closing’ predate all other Hebrew vowel names, and in their 
original forms they distinguished minimal pairs of vowels accord- 
ing to lip movement (Steiner 2005, 379-80). The earliest hint of 
this type of phonetic description appears to be a non-technical 
occurrence in the poetry of Eleazar ben Qillir (fl. c. 600) (Ency- 
clopaedia Judaica (Germany) 2007, 743-44), who writes that 
one should speak with a ‘closed lip’ (sapo qamus2) when saying 
the name of God (Fleischer 1972, 263).’° A number of scholars 


1° Presumably he means ’adonoy instead of ’adonay, but this is not cer- 
tain. 
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have also noted early Masoretic lists of Hebrew homographs that 
differ by a single vowel, with headings such as had mole’ we-had 
qomes ‘one fills and one closes’ or had qomes we-had potah ‘one 
closes and one opens’. In these lists, the homograph with a rela- 
tively open vowel is classed as mole’ or potah, while its counter- 
part with a relatively closed vowel is considered qomes (Ginsburg 
1880, II: 8606, and III: §8§529a—b; Graetz 1881a; Bacher 1974, 
16, n. 6; Dotan 1974, 28-32; Steiner 2005, 379, n. 52; Posegay 
2021d, 62). Most likely, these designations began as pedagogical 
instructions to inform an unsure reader of how to move their 
mouth when pronouncing particular difficult words, but over 
time came to describe the words and vowels themselves (Steiner 
2005, 375-77, 380). These relative classifications became less 
relevant as the Hebrew vowel signs were introduced, but rem- 
nants of them persisted in the later terminology used to describe 
absolute vocalisation. 

The best example of this ‘remnant’ relative terminology is 
the appearance of derivations of the roots pth ‘opening’ and qms 
‘closing’ to describe vowels in the Tiberian Masora, especially as 
the Aramaic active participles potah and qomes (Khan 2020, I:245, 
esp. n. 4). None of the other modern names for vowels (holem, 
sere, segol, etc.) occur in the Masora magna and parva, suggesting 
that the contrastive ‘open-and-closed’ terminology predates them 
(Khan 2000, 24; Steiner 2005, 374, 377-78). Furthermore, in 
Masoretic notes, besides referring to /a/ and /3/, the words potah 
and qomes can also mean /e/ and /e/, respectively (Yeivin 1983, 
80, 113-14). In these cases, /e/ is relatively ‘open’ (potah) in com- 


parison to the relatively ‘closed’ (qames) /e/. The phrases potah 
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goton ‘small potah’ and qomes qoton ‘small games’ appear in nu- 
merous Masoretic sources and apply to /e/ and /e/ in the same 
way (see below, chapter 4, 83.1). These terms add another layer 
to the older relative system by indicating a pair of ‘small’ vowels 
that were articulated with comparatively less openness than /a/ 
and /3/. Notably, this qoton ‘small’ designation is cognate with 
Jacob of Edessa’s description of relatively-closed vowels (usually 
/e/ or similar) as qattin (see above, present chapter, §1.1, and 
Posegay 2021d, 63). 

The author of the tenth-century text which Allony calls 
Kitab al-Musawwitat is likewise aware of this older, two-way di- 
vision of vowels. Near the end of the extant text, they write: 

adom [a]azim Svom Sxin p> mxnivadsy ddy nyi[......a8]a [....] 

34 7a nsqoxndsy [75] xa yrs Tota Swabdsiayndsy »y Som 

NW ARYA Ta ARyo yoni Syra axa ya xD AP Im Ap 


inn Ana ToT 7 oD Nd AP nig. NTR AD RANA [ndx..A]ndo 
xanoT [1] 8m7[f}]nx Tos netoNndsy Tid) Tana 


S[ection on the]"' clarification of the reasons for the vow- 
els: how they connect or separate, how they assert or ne- 
gate, and how they indicate the meanings and divisions. 
Likewise, everything in the mdsorat is from two: two, one 
pt and one qm, in the same way as an actor and an acted 
upon, a dependent and an independent, or a word [that is 
pt],'? when what is like it is qm, if [the] qm always occurs 


" Allony suggests that this first word is bab ‘chapter, section’, in which 
case the lacuna would be b[ab ft] wadh. 

” The lacuna here affects the last few words of MS AIU IX.A.24 f.1r. 
Allony’s reconstruction of kalima allati is probably sound, as the tops of 
a he’ and lamed are barely visible. Based on the rest of orthography, this 
leaves enough space for approximately two letters at the end of the line, 
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in that which is verified and accurate, on account of the 

existence of the mdsorat, which for brevity we have not 

mentioned. (Allony 1965, 154, lines 115-22) 
In order to explain the “reasons for the vowels (musawwitat),” the 
author states that everything in the mdsorat (an Arabic plural of 
masora) is divided into one of two classes: pth or gms. The rest of 
the passage is a list of two-way states that are meant to be anal- 
ogous to the relationship between one pth and one qms. For ex- 
ample, in grammar, a word can be an ‘actor’ (fal) or ‘acted upon’ 
(maftl). A word can be ‘dependent’ (mud4f; usually implying a 
genitive construction) or ‘independent’ (ghayr muddf). These 
grammatical distinctions are relevant given subsequent examples 
listed in the text, which include words that vary by a single vowel 
depending on their context in Tiberian recitation of the Bible. 
One such example is mazore (771; ‘scatters’ in Prov. 20.26) and 
magzore (771A; ‘scatters’ in Jer. 31.10) (Allony 1965, 156, lines 
125-26). The form with /e/ is potah while the form with /e/ is 
qomes. It follows then that a ‘word’ (kalima) can be potah while 


‘what is like it’ (mithluha; i.e., its homograph) is qomes. It is not 


with the badly rubbed traces of two partial strokes still visible. There is 
also a single dot, again badly rubbed, just above the ruled line over the 
remnants of these letters. This position is consistent with the height of 
other dots that the scribe used for abbreviations (i.e., nD» and np). I sus- 
pect that the abbreviated word na used to be here, such that the end of 
the line was kalima ’allati pt and the full clause read ’aw kalima °allati pt 
mithluha qm ‘or a word that is pstah, when what is like it is games’. This 
reconstruction makes structural sense, as the clause ought to continue 
the author’s list of two-way relationships that are analogous to “one pth 
and one qms.” 
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clear exactly what the author means by the ‘mdsorat’ that verify 
the appearance of qomes, but they are probably referring to a 
known corpus of Tiberian texts, including the Masora magna and 
parva and perhaps some other ‘independent’ Masoretic works (see 
Dotan 2007, 621). 

Besides the Tiberian tradition, remnants of the open-and- 
closed contrastive terminology also appear in the Babylonian 
naming for /a/ and /3/, and redundancies among the Babylonian 
terms reveal an older relative system. The Babylonian Masoretes 
had three names for the vowel /3/: miqpas pummod, mesap pummo, 
and ’imso. This first name, miqpas pummo ‘closing the mouth’ 
stands in contrast to one of the names for /a/, miptah pummo 
‘opening the mouth’ in the same way as the equivalent Tiberian 
terms. Similarly, ’imso ‘closure’ opposes the second Babylonian 
name for /a/, pitho ‘opening’ (Morag 1974, 71). Morag argues 
that the remaining term—mesap pummo ‘caution of the mouth’— 
is unique among the three, and it refers to the action required to 
carefully articulate a vowel that falls between /a/ and /o/. As 
such, it must have come into use after the Babylonian Masoretes 
had specifically defined the quality of each vowel, at a time when 
‘closing’ was no longer a logical concept to assign to /3/ (Morag 
1974, 72). That is to say, miqgpas pummo and ?ims9 must have been 
derived according to contrastive principles prior to the introduc- 
tion of absolute, one-to-one vowel names. This evolution matches 
the development of the Tiberian relative vocalisation terminol- 
ogy as well as its subsequent decline with the rise of absolute 


vowel naming. 
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These earliest relative descriptions of vocalisation began as 
contrasts between physical articulatory motions, but both Syriac 
and Hebrew scholars eventually associated those physical fea- 
tures with phonetic ‘height’. This shared association led them to 
develop notation systems for absolute vocalisation that each en- 
coded vowel phonology according to graphemic principles of dot 


position. 


1.3. Connecting the Dots 


Both Syriac and Hebrew scholars created a genre of writings spe- 
cifically devoted to preserving the integrity of their biblical texts 
between the eighth and tenth centuries. For Hebrew, we call 
these scholars Masoretes, referring to those who compiled notes 
about the Bible from their oral tradition of masora ‘passing 
down’. Both East and West Syriac authors wrote similar notes for 
the study of biblical and patristic texts, and this Syriac genre is 
known now by the word mashlmonuts, also ‘passing down’ (Kiraz 
2012, 1:15). It has also been deemed the ‘Syriac Masora’, based 
on direct analogy with the Hebrew tradition (Yeivin 1983, 36; 
Loopstra 2014, I:1I). Despite this comparison, the Syriac authors 
of these texts refer to them as collections of shmohe ‘nouns’ and 
qroyoto ‘readings’, and they are more pedagogical tools for teach- 
ing the reading tradition than anything else (Loopstra 2009, 13- 
14; 2014, I:V-VI; see also, Hoffmann 1880, V). While in some 
ways their work was similar to that of the Masoretes, these Syriac 
teachers did not, for example, attempt to quantify and cross-ref- 


erence the occurrences of rare words in the Bible. Instead, they 
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produced a corpus of handbooks related to grammatical, ortho- 
graphic, phonetic, and accentual rules, which a reader could ref- 
erence in order to interpret difficult words even in an unvocalised 
text (Loopstra 2009, 15; 2014, I:III-IV; see also, Balzaretti 1997). 
Consequently, one aspect of these traditions where Syriac and 
Hebrew scholars overlap is in the practice of writing homograph 
lists, which they both used to track words that differed only in 
their vowels (Balzaretti 1997, 75; Dotan 2007, 622-23; Loopstra 
2014, I:IV). 

In the Hebrew tradition, most of these lists divided homo- 
graphic pairs according to stress, separating them with the Ara- 
maic terms mille‘el ‘above’ (penultimate stress) and millera‘ ‘be- 
low’ (final stress) (Yeivin 1983, 102-3), often with the heading 
had millera‘ we-had mill‘el ‘one is below and one is above’ (Graetz 
1881a, 348; Dotan 1974; 2007, 623-24). Using these lists, Hein- 
rich Graetz argued for a connection between the Tiberian Maso- 
retic tradition and Syriac on the basis of diacritic dot positions. 
He found that in a few of the homograph lists in Okla we-Okla, 
the terms mille‘el and millera‘ actually distinguished Hebrew hom- 
ographic pairs that differed by one vowel, rather than by stress 
(Graetz 1881a; 1881b; Dotan 2007, 622-23). Graetz identified 
this usage as part of a relative vocalisation system, reflecting a 
further extension of the early comparative descriptions of He- 
brew vowel phonology discussed above (Dotan 1974, 32; Steiner 
2005, 379). He also hypothesised that mille‘el and millera‘ origi- 
nally referred to the locations of diacritic dots that were placed 
above or below Hebrew homographs to indicate the relative qual- 


ity of their vowels, just as the diacritic dot functions in Syriac. 
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However, very few diacritic dots have ever been attested in He- 
brew mille‘el and millera‘ lists, and even in those rare cases, the 
dots indicate stress rather than vowel quality (see Morag 1973; 
Dotan 2007, 623).!? As such, Aron Dotan has taken a hard stance 
against Graetz’s theory, insisting that Syriac had no terms equiv- 
alent to mille‘el and millera‘ that the Masoretes could have bor- 
rowed, and that those terms would not have seen continued use 
after the supposed ‘disappearance’ of Graetz’s hypothetical and 
unattested Hebrew diacritic dots (Dotan 1974, 28; 2007, 622-23; 
Posegay 2021d, 64-65). 

The following discussion takes a different view, making 
three assertions in challenging both Graetz’s and Dotan’s theo- 
ries. First, there were, in fact, Syriac linguistic terms similar to 
mille‘el and millera—specifically attested in Jacob of Edessa’s 
writings—that Masoretes could have borrowed to describe vocal- 
isation prior to the ninth century. Second, there was never any 
diacritic dot in Hebrew that differentiated vowels in the same 
way as the Syriac dot. Third, while both Syriac and Hebrew 
scribes had knowledge of the same principles of relative vocali- 
sation, they each manifested those principles differently in the 
subsequent development of their respective absolute vowel point- 
ing systems. 

As previously mentioned, Jacob of Edessa explains how to 
point Syriac homographs in his tractate, On Persons and Tenses, 
where he states: “Every saying, that is, [every] form, when it is 
thick or wide with sound, then it takes a point above. But when 


it is narrow or thin, then below” (Phillips 1869, 1; see above, 


'3 Also note the earlier view of Morag (1961, 17, n. 1). 
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present chapter, 81.1). A word with ‘thick’ vocalisation takes a 
dot men l‘el ‘above’, while its ‘thinner’ homograph is men Itaht 
‘below’. Most often, that meant that words with more backed 
vowels (e.g., /0/, /9/, /a/) took a dot above in comparison to 
their homographs with comparatively fronted vowels (/u/, /e/, 
/i/) (Kiraz 2015, 44-46; Posegay 2021d, 66). Notably, Jacob 
does not repeat the word ‘dot’ (nuqz9) in the latter half of his 
statement, such that it could be read as a designation of ‘thin’ or 
‘narrow’ words as phonetically ‘below’ (men Itaht). Fronted vow- 
els would thus be considered ‘lower’ than their ‘above’ counter- 
parts, which were relatively backed. This usage of men l‘el and 
men Itaht seemingly as phonetic descriptors correlates with Ja- 
cob’s descriptions of other ‘above’ and ‘below’ words elsewhere 
in the tractate (Posegay 2020, 198-200). It likely arose from an 
implicit association of relatively backed vowels with the ‘higher’ 
position of the supralinear diacritic dot in Syriac. When used in 
this type of phonological context, these two phrases—men I‘el and 
men Itaht—are plausible sources for the Masoretic mille‘el and mil- 
lera‘ terms with the same meanings. 

In the conclusion of his first article deconstructing Graetz’s 
theory, Dotan critiques the utility of Jacob of Edessa’s phonolog- 
ical analysis as evidence for connecting Syriac and Masoretic 
ideas. Quite significantly, he does not seem to have noticed the 
appearance of men I‘el and men Itaht in Jacob’s tractate, and so 
makes the following statement: 

Some Hebrew Masoretic lists of homographs are certainly 

very ancient, but we cannot know the date of their compi- 


lation. Thus much for the common aspects of Hebrew and 
Syriac. As to all the rest, they have nothing in common, 
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and that, not only in the technical graphic sense of the use 

of the points, but what is much more important, in the as- 

pect of contrasting the vowels. In Syriac the contrast is gen- 

erally between forms with what is regarded as “fuller, 

stronger pronunciation” and forms with a “finer, weaker” 

one. These notions which cannot and could not be suffi- 

ciently defined suffered, therefore, many deviations in ap- 

plication, as Graetz has already pointed out, and rightly so. 

In Hebrew, however, the contrast is always within the do- 

main of a very clear scale, based on phonetic grounds 

which hold true even today. (Dotan 1974, 33) 
The common use of homograph lists is certainly a potential vec- 
tor for intellectual exchange between early Masoretes and Syriac 
grammarians, although it is true that we cannot date them pre- 
cisely. As we have seen though, there is actually great similarity 
between the early Syriac and Hebrew relative vocalisation sys- 
tems. The earliest phonological vowel descriptions in both lan- 
guages involve comparisons of openness between two vowels. 
These contrasts occur in Jacob of Edessa’s (d. 708) and Dawid 
bar Pawlos’ (fl. c. 770-800) grammatical writings, early Maso- 
retic homograph lists, and the first vowel names of both the Ti- 
berian and Babylonian Masoretes. Dotan’s interpretation of the 
Syriac contrasts between “fuller, stronger” and “finer, weaker” 
forms is thus misleading. The qualities that Jacob ascribes to the 
vowels in On Persons and Tenses are not based on strength or 
weakness, but rather are ‘be ‘thick’, nged ‘thin’, pte ‘wide’, and 
qattin ‘narrow’. Dotan’s misinterpretation may originate with a 
similar statement by Segal, who characterised the Syriac system 
as dependant on the dominance and weakening of homographic 
forms (1953, 11). 
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The ‘be and nged terms are borrowed from the Greek gram- 
matical tradition, so while Jacob does describe open vowels as 
thick or thin, he does so in order to fit Syriac phonology into a 
Greek-inspired model (Revell 1972, 367; Talmon 2008, 166-67; 
see also, Knudsen 2015, 77). These two most likely refer to the 
relative backness of a vowel, which also happens to correlate 
with relative openness for most Syriac vowels. The other two— 
pte and qattin—are grounded in a conception of ‘wide-and-nar- 
row’ phonology that explained vowels according to openness. Ja- 
cob does not convey any measure of ‘strength’ or ‘weakness’ in 
vowels (nor does Dawid bar Pawlos). Still, Dotan’s statement re- 
garding the early Syriac ideas that “could not be sufficiently de- 
fined” and thus “suffered... many deviations in application” high- 
lights the problems of ambiguity inherent in a relative vocalisa- 
tion system. It is for precisely this reason that Syriac scribes com- 
pleted their absolute vocalisation system with discrete vowel 
points and names around the end of Jacob’s life (Kiraz 2012, 
I:20-21). This system took the ideas of ‘wide-and-narrow’ and 
‘thick-and-thin’ phonology, as well as their association with pho- 
netic ‘height’, as its defining principles. 

On the other side, the statement that “in Hebrew... the con- 
trast is always within the domain of a very clear scale” refers to 
Dotan’s observation that the Hebrew mille‘el and millera‘ lists are 
based on comparisons of phonetic backness, with more-back 
vowels considered ‘higher’ in the mouth. This is the correct inter- 
pretation of the mille‘el and millera‘ lists that compare vowels, 
and Dotan also notes that this type of comparison according to 


backness is the principle behind the arrangement of the ‘vowel 
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scale’ in the fifth chapter of Saadia Gaon’s (d. 942) Hebrew gram- 
mar, Kutub al-Lugha (The Books of the Language) (Dotan 1974, 29- 
30; see below, chapter 4, 8§3.3-4). However, the persistence of 
this conception of ‘height’ from the known early Masoretic lists 
up through the tenth century does not indicate that the Hebrew 
tradition always contrasted vowels according to that scale. Dotan 
himself points out that Ginsburg’s homograph list with the head- 
ing had qms we-had pth ‘one closes and one opens’ (Ginsburg 
1880, II:310-11, section 606) is identical to a list from Okla we- 
Okla that has the heading had mille‘el we-had millera‘ ‘one is above 
and one is below’ (Dotan 1974, 24; see Frendsdorff 1864, no. 5), 
which suggests that the idea of comparing relative backness co- 
incided with or superseded an idea of relative openness. This co- 
incidence is not dissimilar to Jacob of Edessa’s connections be- 
tween ‘wide’ and ‘thick’ vowels, and could well have evolved 
from contact with a Syriac source. 

It is impossible to say whether this list that appears with 
two different headings was originally written for ‘opening-and- 
closing’ or ‘above-and-below’ comparisons. Somewhat suspi- 
ciously though, all of the examples of mille‘el ‘above’ words in 
this list are also relatively games ‘closing’. This correspondence 
only occurs when the Hebrew vowel /o/ is compared to /3/, /a/, 
or /e/; when /3/ is compared to /a/ or /e/; or when /u/ is com- 
pared to any vowel besides /o/. In all of these cases, the vowel 
which is farther back in the mouth would also be more closed 
than the vowel with which it is compared. Consequently, if a 
Masorete had a homograph list that was arranged according to 


relative openness, but they wanted to re-label it with mille‘el and 
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millera‘, then they would have to remove any examples with 
vowel pairs other than the ones mentioned. Those pairs would 
include: /a/ with /e/, /e/, or /i/; /e/ with /e/ or /i/; /e/ with 
/i/; and /o/ with /u/. We find that all of these pairings are absent 
from this list. Moreover, the mille‘el-millera‘ scale model of ‘back- 
ness as height’ does seem to have continued on through the me- 
dieval Hebrew grammatical tradition, and certainly into Saadia’s 
grammatical writing. 

Bearing all of this in mind, the following is a potential 
framework for the parallel development of the Syriac and He- 
brew relative vowel systems as they transitioned to absolute 
vowel pointing. In both systems, the association of height with 
backness directly informed the placement of the vowel points. 

In the seventh century, or possibly earlier, Syriac teachers 
and the first Masoretes began writing homograph lists to keep 
track of words in the Bible that had identical consonants. They 
judged these comparisons according to an easily observable phe- 
nomenon—relative openness of the mouth—and various groups 
used different words to describe these differences. In Syriac, Ja- 
cob of Edessa called them ‘wide’ (pte) or ‘narrow’ (qattin), while 
Dawid bar Pawlos referred to ‘opening’ (potah/ptiho) and ‘con- 
tracting’ (osar/hbiso/‘siso). Similarly, Tiberian Masoretes used pth 
‘opening’ and qms ‘closing’, while their Babylonian counterparts 
said migpas pummo ‘closing of the mouth’ and miptah pummo 
‘opening of the mouth’ or ’imso ‘closure’ and pitho ‘opening’. 

Accompanying the Syriac versions of these homograph lists 
was the diacritic dot system, which used a point ‘above’ (men I‘el) 


to indicate a word with more open vocalisation, while a point 
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‘below’ (men Itaht) marked the homograph with less open vow- 
els.'4 In the late seventh or early eighth century, the phrases men 
lel and men Itaht acquired an additional function, coming to de- 
scribe the comparative phonetic qualities of words or vowels, ra- 
ther than just the locations of diacritic dots. The ‘more-open’ 
vowels also tended to be ‘more-back’, and Syriac scholars began 
to associate dot height with phonetic backness. This principle 
was foundational to the absolute vowel pointing system in Syriac, 
which largely stabilised in its final form during the eighth cen- 
tury (Kiraz 2012, 1:20-21). In this system, the ‘most-above’ 
(thick, backed) vowel, /3/, received two supralinear dots, the ‘in- 
termediate’ vowel /a/ took one dot above and one below, and 
the ‘below’ (thin, fronted) vowel /e/ got two sublinear points 
(Segal 1953, 26-30; Kiraz 2012, I:12-13, 21, 70-71; 2015, 41- 
47, 98-101; Posegay 2021d, 67-68). A mater lectionis yod usually 
indicated /i/, but as another ‘below’ vowel, one or two dots un- 
der a yod could also represent it. Then the ‘above’ vowel /o/ took 
a single supralinear dot—always above a waw—while a single dot 
beneath waw indicated its ‘below’ contrast, /u/. This pointing 
system remained the standard system for most East and West Syr- 
iac scribes until the beginning of the tenth century, and remained 
in use for East Syriac scribes after that (Coakley 2011; Kiraz 


™ Recall that the Syriac diacritic dot system, invented prior to Jacob of 
Edessa’s lifetime, was likely based on a phonetic system in which the 
vowel now called zqop2 was pronounced unrounded (close to /a/), and 
was thus both more open and more back than /a/ (Kiraz 2015, 45; 
Knudsen 2015, 90-98, 115; Butts 2016, 89-90). 
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2012, I:79-80). The authors who applied it to grammatical writ- 
ing also maintained this connection between height, openness, 
and backness, and eventually named the vowels according to 
principles of ‘wide-and-narrow’ and ‘high-and-low’ qualities (see 
below, chapter 4, §2.0). 

At roughly the same time—no later than the eighth cen- 
tury—the Tiberian Masoretes adopted the idea of mille‘el ‘above’ 
and millera‘ ‘below’ vowel phonology. They most likely heard of 
this concept from Syriac teachers, and like their Syrian counter- 
parts, they associated ‘above’ and ‘below’ with phonetic back- 
ness. They thus wrote homograph lists that distinguished relative 
vowel pairs according to that attribute. Crucially, however, they 
did not at any point adopt the Syriac usage of a single diacritic 
dot to differentiate homographs. They merely took the ideas of 
mille‘el and millera‘ (or men I‘el and men Itaht) as descriptions of 
phonetic backness and applied them to Hebrew accordingly. 
Eventually, the link between backness and ‘height’ led to the no- 
tion of a full vowel scale, now well-known from later medieval 
sources, like Kutub al-Lugha. 

This backness principle also informed the creation of the 
absolute system of Tiberian vowel points, similar to Syriac’s first 
absolute vocalisation system. However, due to the earlier inven- 
tion of a Tiberian cantillation system, accent signs filled much of 
the supralinear space in a Tiberian Bible, so the Tiberian Maso- 


retes favoured sublinear vowel signs (Dotan 1981, esp. 98).'° As 


'S This chronology also matches that of the Syriac tradition, which had 
a complex system of accent points (or ‘reading dots’) before an absolute 
vocalisation system (Segal 1953, 58-78; Loopstra 2019, 161-66). 
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such, they needed a graphical method for conveying movement 
along a vertical scale using primarily sublinear dots, and that is 
precisely what they created. In the Tiberian vocalisation system, 
each dot represents a step on the mille‘el-millera‘ scale (Posegay 
2021d, 69-71). 

First, /o/, the most-back, and thus most-mille‘el Hebrew 
vowel, received a high supralinear dot (&). By maximal contrast, 
the most-millera‘ vowel, /i/, took a single sublinear dot (&). These 
two dots represent the two farthest ends of the vowel scale, and 
correlate conceptually with the single diacritic dots placed above 
or below a Syriac homograph. In this manner, almost as Graetz 
hypothesised, the Masoretes did have ‘diacritic’ dots that func- 
tioned like the Syriac relative dot, but they were already absolute 
vocalisation signs. The reason for this development is that the 
Tiberian Masoretes introduced these vowel points comparatively 
later than Syriac scribes, at a time when absolute vocalisation 
was already replacing relative descriptions, and so they assigned 
each dot a single phoneme (/0/ or /i/). 

After /i/, each step up the scale gains a single dot. The vow- 
els /e/ and /e/ each occupy one or two steps, respectively, above 
/i/ on the scale, and so take one (x) or two (&) additional dots. 
Then the signs for /a/ (x) and /3/ (x)—each including a sublinear 
line segment—are graphically unique in the Tiberian system, and 
the Masoretes likely prioritised their differentiation in biblical 
reading due to a lack of distinction between /a/ and /3/ in spo- 
ken Jewish Palestinian Aramaic (Fassberg 1990, 28-31, 53; Stei- 
ner 2005, 380; Posegay 2021d, 63). These line segments may 
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have been modified from the sign for /a/ in the Palestinian vo- 
calisation system (&),'° probably already in use near Tiberias in 
the eighth century, which the Tiberians simply shifted to a sub- 
linear position. This comparison also explains the single dot be- 
low the line segment for /3/,!’ as it represents a single step up 
from /a/, which has no dot. 

Furthermore, similar to Syriac, when a mater lectionis waw 
was present, /u/ only needed to contrast with /o/, so it received 
a single dot within the waw in the middle of the line. This middle 
position represented /u/’s status as more fronted—that is, more 
millera——than /o/, but more mille‘el than the rest of the vowels. 
Finally, the sublinear three-dot sign for /u/ is somewhat anoma- 
lous, but given that it is the second most backed vowel, it ought 
to have the most sublinear dots to represent the most ‘steps’ up 
from /i/. It is also the least common vowel sign in Tiberian He- 
brew, which may suggest that it was the last to be added to the 
system. Notably, later descriptions of the vowel scale actually re- 
move /u/ from its position next to /o/ and place it at the lowest 
possible position, outside the mouth.'® 

Once the Tiberian Masoretes had their full absolute vocali- 
sation system, they had no need for relative vowel phonology, 
and the terms mille‘el and millera‘ became unnecessary for de- 
scribing vowels. It was at this time that the terms probably gained 


their more well-known use for indicating stress positions, as such 


'© On this sign, see Dotan (2007, 625-26). 

The original qomes sign was a horizontal stroke with a dot beneath it, 
but most modern fonts do not render this form. 

18 See Posegay (2021, 70, n. 72); see also below, chapter 4, §§3.3-4. 
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distinctions were still useful when reading a vocalised text with 
no cantillation signs. In this form, the two words were eventually 
codified into the Masora of the Leningrad Codex, and they con- 
tinue to represent a small hint of the time when Hebrew and Syr- 
iac scholars had a mutual understanding of vocalisation. 

This proposed development of the Tiberian vocalisation 
system remains highly speculative, but it is a plausible interpre- 
tation of the principles of relative vocalisation and phonetic 
‘height’ that Hebrew Masoretes seem to have shared with Syriac 
scribes and grammarians. The Tiberians clearly did not borrow 
the Syriac vowel points for use in their biblical text, but they may 
have heard of these ‘relative’ principles or terms like men l‘el and 
men Itaht from Syriac contemporaries. Intellectual exchange of 
this type was certainly possible between Jewish and Syriac Chris- 
tian scholars in the eighth century. Both groups had a long par- 
allel history of scholastic institutions in the East Syrian school 
systems and the Rabbinic academies (Becker 2003, 387-91; 
2006, 16, 18, 219 n. 98; 2010, 98-99, 103-8; see also, VOGbus 
1965), they still retained Aramaic (in some form) as a shared ver- 
nacular, and a number of early medieval sources report direct 
contact between Jewish and Christian intellectuals (Siegal 2018; 
Butts and Gross 2020, 18-23; Posegay 2021d, 75; see also above, 
chapter 2, §1.0). Even Jacob of Edessa himself mentions Jews in 
nearby communities a few times in his writings (Hoyland 2008, 
17, 20-21), and he seems to have had an affinity for the Hebrew 
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language not seen among other Syriac grammarians (Salvesen 
2001, 457-67; Butts and Gross 2020, 17-18).'° 

This kind of intellectual exchange might also explain the 
relatively sudden appearance in the historical record of the com- 
plete Tiberian vocalisation system, without any evidence of prior 
developmental stages. If the Tiberians intentionally designed a 
new absolute vocalisation system, and they decided that that new 
system should encode phonetic height, then we would expect it 
to be complete and internally consistent from the outset (see 
Morag 1961, 29). The Tiberian vocalisation system, at least as we 
know it, fits this description much better than the Palestinian and 
Babylonian systems, both of which are comparatively incon- 
sistent with longer periods of evolution (Dotan 1981, 87; 2007, 
525, 630, 633; Yeivin 1985; Khan 2013). In any case, there is no 
evidence of a long Tiberian developmental process such as we 
find in Syriac, with the gradual introduction of signs that evolved 
organically from earlier, less precise diacritic dots. 

Even if this reconstruction of the Tiberian vocalisation sys- 
tem is not sound, the fact remains that both Syriac and Hebrew 
linguists employed relative terminology based on openness and 
backness to describe their vocalisation before the introduction of 
absolute vowel points. At the same time as these Syriac and He- 
brew scribes were creating those absolute systems, Qur’anic vo- 
calisers were also adapting the Syriac diacritic dot to function as 


an absolute vocalisation system in Arabic. This development was 


19 Jacob probably could not actually read Hebrew, and most of his in- 
formation about the language came from Greek sources. See also, 
Salvesen (2008). 
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itself related to the system of diacritic dots that Arabic scribes 
used to differentiate consonants, which also depend on ‘relative’ 
distinctions of phonetic height. Additionally, relative phonetic 
terminology similar to that discussed above actually appears in 
eighth-century discussions of Arabic vocalisation, although it ap- 


plies mainly to allophones, rather than to phonemic vowels. 


2.0. Relative Phonology in Arabic 


Using principles similar to the early Syriac and Hebrew descrip- 
tions of vowel phonology, the first Arabic linguists also applied a 
relative system to identify the vowels of their recitation tradition. 
Like seventh- and eighth-century Jews and Christians, Qur’anic 
readers first identified some of their vowels using terms derived 
from connections between backness and height. The earliest Ar- 
abic diacritic dots provide evidence for this relative phonology, 
as they were placed using the same ‘high’ and ‘low’ phonetic as- 
sociations as seen in the Syriac dot systems, albeit for consonants 
rather than vowels. The concept also carried into the invention 
of the Arabic red-dot vocalisation system, which took shape 
around the end of the seventh century. Early Arabic grammatical 
sources, specifically Kitab Sibawayh and Kitab al-‘Ayn, also pre- 
serve two-way contrastive phonetic terminology that, like in Syr- 
iac and Hebrew, linked the back of the mouth to phonetic 
‘height’. This early tradition used nasb ‘standing upright’ and 
*imdla ‘bending down, inclining’ to describe the various allo- 
phones of ’alif in Quranic Arabic, according to their relative 


points of articulation. Also, as in Syriac and Hebrew, this two- 
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way comparison of vowels contributed to an absolute naming 


system during the eighth century. 


2.1. Inverting the Alphabet: Letters and Dots in Arabic 


The earliest Arabic script evolved from Nabatean writing in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, possibly spurred on by the spread of 
Christianity in the Arabian Peninsula during the century before 
Islam (Abbott 1939, 17; George 2010, 21-26; see also, Robin 
2006; Hoyland 2008a). This Arabic lacked the diacritic dots and 
vocalisation marks seen in modern Arabic, but the rise of Islam 
and the necessity of unambiguously representing the words of the 
Qur’an accelerated the development of Arabic pointing systems. 
The earliest system of Arabic ?ijam ‘distinguishing dots’ emerged 
by the first half of the seventh century at the latest,”° consisting 
of short strokes or ovoid dots that differentiated consonants with 
similar forms (Abbott 1939, 38; Rezvan 2004, 95; Ghabban and 
Hoyland 2008; George 2010, 29-31, 51). 

E. J. Revell has shown that Arabic scribes did not place 
these dots arbitrarily, but rather the positions of the dots encode 
information about the relative phonetic quality of consonants. He 
identifies three stages of ijam development, but the first is most 
pertinent here. In this stage, scribes distinguished consonants 
which were identical in writing, but had different points of artic- 
ulation. A consonant articulated farther back in the mouth re- 


ceived a dot above, while its graphemic twin with a more fronted 


2° Though note al-Shdaifat et al. (2017), who argue for the application 
of a Nabatean diacritic dot in an Arabic inscription that might be from 
the sixth century. 
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position received a dot below (Revell 1975, 178-79). For exam- 
ple, medial niin and b@ were identical in writing, so the alveolar 
niin took a dot above (,)) in contrast to the relatively fronted bi- 
labial b@ (~). Likewise, the velar kha’ (¢) was farther back than 
the palatal jim (<). The pair of qaf and fa’ also falls into this cat- 
egory, as early manuscripts show the uvular qdf with a single dot 
above (4), while the labio-dental fa’ takes a dot below (2) (see 
Khan 1992, 43; Gruendler 2001).”’ Additionally, some manu- 
scripts distinguish the palatal shin (_%) with three dots above, 
while the dental sin takes three dots below (_,) (Gruendler 2001, 
140).” The diacritics of these consonant pairs thus reflect an un- 
derstanding of the back of the mouth as ‘higher’ than the front. 
This correlation of phonetic backness with height mirrors 
that of the Hebrew and Syriac relative vocalisation systems, dis- 
cussed at length in the previous section. Revell argues that such 
ideas about backness led Arabic-writing Christians or Jews to de- 
velop these first contrastive 79am dots in the pre-Islamic period 
(Revell 1975, 184-85, 190),”? although none of the dots are at- 
tested prior to the advent of Islam (George 2010, 29). Reports 


21 This practice of dotting qaf and fa’ has continued in some maghrebi 
scripts up to the present day (George 2015, 12). 

?2 Three dots were also necessary to distinguish sin and shin from medial 
combinations of ba’, ta’, tha’, and ntin (see Déroche et al. 2015, 220-21; 
Witkam 2015). 

?3 He also posits that the association of backness and articulation points 
with height in Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew is ultimately derived from 
Indian phonetic concepts. This argument is not necessary to explain the 
perceived similarities between the Semitic phonological systems, and 
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within the Arabic linguistic tradition do acknowledge some Syr- 
iac influence in the invention of the script, but evidence from 
early Arabic papyri and inscriptions suggest that the earliest 
forms of the letters themselves were mainly the result of its Nab- 
atean origins (Abbott 1939, 38; George 2010, 22, 26-27). How- 
ever, hijazi scripts from the first few decades of Islam do show 
Syriac calligraphic influences in the thickness and slanting angles 
of their strokes. They also tend to have ovoid dots for their 7ijam, 
rather than the slanting strokes which become more prevalent in 
later Qur’ans, which may have been an attempt to match the 
round diacritic dots of Syriac precursors (George 2010, 51-52, 
75). They may also have favoured the use of *ijam on specific 
difficult words or grammatical categories, following similar 
tendencies among Syriac scribes to mark only ambiguous homo- 
graphic forms with the diacritic dot (Kaplony 2008, 101). Fur- 
thermore, there is at least one Arabic inscription from the sixth 
or seventh century that appears to have diacritic dots held over 
from earlier Aramaic writing systems (al-Shdaifat et al. 2017). 
Regarding the connection between phonology and *ijam 
dot position, Revell concludes that “once the theory had served 
its purpose, it was likely forgotten, and never passed on to adher- 
ents of Islam” (Revell 1975, 190), but this is not completely true. 
The same principle persisted in the creation of the first ‘red-dot’ 
vowel points applied to the text of the Qur’an near the end of the 
seventh century. Nabia Abbott argues that these signs were intro- 


duced first in Iraq, where there was less resistance to modifying 


the connection with Indian linguistic theory is probably a coincidence; 
see Versteegh (1993, 27-28, 31). 
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Quranic orthography than in the Hijaz (1939, 21, 59). Extant 
manuscripts suggest Syria is a more likely location than Iraq, 
though it is difficult to identify the place of origin with certainty 
(George 2010, 78; 2015, 7). Either way, the first attested red dots 
appear in Qur’an manuscripts from the Umayyad era, including 
MSS Marcel 13, BNF Arabe 330c, and TIEM SE321 (see Déroche 
2014, figs. 1-44). While it remains possible that red dots were 
added some decades or even centuries after the completion of 
these manuscripts’ consonantal texts, their script style is similar 
to that of the inscriptions on the Dome of the Rock, suggesting 
they were produced as part of the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik’s (d. 705) 
scribal programmes (George 2010, 75-78). This period corre- 
sponds with the timeframe given in traditional Arabic sources for 
the introduction of the red dots, as the majority of accounts claim 
that either the Caliph ‘Ali (d. 661) or the Iraqi governor Ziyad 
ibn Abihi (d. 673) asked the grammarian Abi al-Aswad al-Dw-ali 
(d. 689) to invent a system to preserve the correct recitation of 
Yusuf (d. 714) who asked the grammarian Nasr ibn ‘Asim (d. 
707) to create a vowel system, and a few sources give credit to 
Hasan al-Basri (d. 728/9) or Yahya ibn Ya‘mar (d. 746) (Abbott 
1939, 39). 


4 The ‘modern’ Arabic vocalisation system, with slanted strokes for /a/ 
and /i/ and a small waw for /u/, does not appear regularly in Qur’an 
manuscripts until the tenth or eleventh century. It is attested in non- 
Qur’anic texts from the ninth century (Déroche 2003; George 2015, 13- 
14; Posegay 2021). 
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While it is possible that Abi al-Aswad was the true ‘inven- 
tor’ of the red-dot system, its creation has been mythologised in 
the Arabic grammatical tradition. As the Andalusian tajwid 
scholar Abt ‘Amr al-Dani (d. 1053) tells it in al-Muhkam fi Naqt 
al-Masahif (The Rules for Pointing the Codices), Ziyad ibn Abihi 
asked Abii al-Aswad to make something for the Qur’an that 
would prevent the corruption of its recitation. At first, Abi al- 
Aswad refused, but then: 


ye [3b och 138 coy al Gb cb ed: zaj Jl MW, okj A>gb 
Jel gy ap gl a je Ub EUS fais MA ie) chenis COLA 
cope W gf SUS gbemceld ah 6255 (Shall Ep bs AUN 5): SLB caipes 
Sgety cpt Lat oo Al deny So: Jia 
Cay Ete LN Herd ab clea JB bj dod ot coy 95 
rer sl obj pre Sey al obi Lal cola Olek haul ol 
Gee pete seein Spee spa ligd 
ial cpa Coed 15 aldol og) Hey lines ena) de : Sls 
15} y Bond) ile J dbaasll Lar agian I] y cdoull Gs Sol, 
Be Opa) ole oe ek Gaal ob calinl (§ dbl ford Lg oS 
oplati adits 


Ziyad brought up a man and said to him, “Sit by the path 
of Abi al-Aswad, and if he passes by you, then recite part 
of the Qur’an, but make a mistake intentionally.” And he 
did that. When Abi al-Aswad passed by him, the man 
raised his voice and said, “God is disassociated from the 
polytheists and from His messenger.””° Abii al-Aswad no- 
ticed this, and said, “How great can the design of God be, 
that He would disassociate from His messenger?!” 


25 Q. 9:3 (al-Tawba). The man said ’anna Ildha bari’un mina |-mushrikina 
wa-rasulihi, but the proper reading is with wa-rastiluhi, i.e., “that God 
is disassociated from the polytheists, and so is His messenger.” 
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He went straight back to Ziyad and said, “Now look here: 
I have an answer for you, to what you requested. I have 
decided to begin making *ivab in the Qur’an. Bring me 
thirty men.” And Ziyad brought them. Abi al-Aswad se- 
lected ten from among them, and he only stopped once he 
had chosen a man from ‘Abd al-Qays. 


Then he said, “Take a codex and some dye of a different 

colour than the ink. When I open my lips, make a single 

dot above the letter. When I press them together, put the 

dot next to the letter. Then when I break them, put the dot 

below it. If I follow any of these vowels with a nasal sound, 

then make two dots” (al-Dani 1960, 2b-3a). 
At the core of this system, a red dot above a letter marked the 
vowel /a/, a dot to the left marked /u/, and a dot below marked 
/i/.2° Two dots marked nunation (tanwin) at the end of a word. 
Although al-Dani does not suggest that Abi al-Aswad actually 
named the Arabic vowels, he does describe the lip movements 
that happen when one articulates /a/, /u/, and /i/, using verbs 
that share roots with the Arabic vowels fatha ‘opening’, damma 
‘pressing together’, and kasra ‘breaking’. Still, al-Dani is likely too 
late a source to know with any certainty what Abt al-Aswad said 
on the day of the first red dots.”’ Interestingly, the notion that he 
changed his mind with respect to recording the iTrdb is reminis- 


cent of his Syriac contemporary, Jacob of Edessa (d. 708), who 


© Other dot colours and diacritic signs could represent additional fea- 
tures (e.g., hamza and shadda) or record multiple gira’at in a single man- 
uscript. See Dutton (1999; 2000) and Muehlhaeusler (2016). 

?? For further analysis on the historical reliability of the tradition behind 
the dots, see George (2015, 5-7). 
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reluctantly created Syriac vowel letters after initially believing 
that they were unnecessary.”® 

While it is difficult to definitively date any vocalised man- 
uscripts to Abi al-Aswad’s lifetime (George 2015, 4-5), it is safe 
to conclude that vowel dots first appeared in Arabic sometime 
between 675 and 725. This period also coincides with the time 
prior to absolute Syriac vocalisation, in which the diacritic dot 
system was at its peak, and overlaps with the end of Jacob of 
Edessa’s life. This coincidence has not gone unnoticed, as Abbott 
points out that “Arabic traditionists acknowledge the influence 
of Syriac” in the creation of the red-dot system (1939, 38), and 
Versteegh remarks that its inventor “borrowed the system of 
punctuation from the Syrians” (1993, 29). Versteegh further 
claims that it is “obvious” the red dots were arranged in accord- 
ance with the placement of the Syriac diacritic dots (Versteegh 
1993, 30; see also, Lipinski 1997, 163), which seems to be accu- 
rate. As we have seen with Jacob of Edessa’s writings (above, 
present chapter, §1.0), the seventh-century Syriac diacritic dot 
system marked vowels by contrasting them between homo- 
graphs. In general, a supralinear dot marked a homograph with 
/o/ or /a/, a sublinear dot marked /e/ or /i/, and a supralinear 
dot with a sublinear dot on the same word marked /a/ (Kiraz 
2015, 41-47). Arabic scribes adapted this system for their smaller 


vowel inventory,” taking the dot which most often indicated a 


8 See above, chapter 2, §1.0, and Wright (1871, ~, Bodl. 159 fol. 1a, 
col. 1). 

?° Medieval Arabic scholars distinguished only three cardinal vowel 
qualities in Classical Arabic: /a/, /i/, /u/. 
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type of a-vowel—the dot ‘above’ (men l‘el)—for their /a/. Natu- 
rally, the dot which most often indicated a type of e- or i-vowel— 
the dot ‘below’ (men Itaht)—became /i/. This vocalisation was 
first used sparingly, usually on difficult or foreign words and not 
to fully vocalise a Qur'an (Abbott 1939, 39; 1972, 9; Dutton 
1999, 123). As Dutton (1999, 117) observes, an account in Abi 
Bakr ibn Abi Dawitid’s (d. 929) Kitab al-Masahif (The Book of the 
Codices) even suggests that “they were not used for all vowels, 
but rather those that indicated grammatical endings, or that dis- 
tinguished two different words (e.g., fa-mathaluhu rather than fa- 
mithluhu).” That is to say, they were sometimes used to differen- 
tiate homographs that differed only in their vowels, exactly like 
Syriac. 

With dots already accounting for two-thirds of their vowels 
(/a/ and /i/), Arabic scribes had no need for an ambiguous rela- 
tive vocalisation system, and they placed a single intralinear red 
dot to the left of a letter to represent /u/. Al-Dani explains the 
intralinear position for /u/ simply because it was the last remain- 
ing space (al-Dani 1960, 20a),°° and, as far as I know, there is no 
evidence for the regular use of a two-dot sign to represent any 
vowel in Arabic. There is, however, an anomalous papyrus letter 
from the Khalili Collection in which the writer applies an oblique 


pair of sublinear dots to designate /i/, or a similarly fronted 


°° He also claims that there was once a Hijazi practice that marked /u/ 
with a supralinear dot, /a/ with an intralinear dot, and /i/ with a sub- 
linear dot, but this system is unattested in manuscripts (al-Dani 1960, 
4b-5a; George 2015, 6, 14). 
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vowel, in five separate instances (MS Khalili Inv. No. 368). Geof- 
frey Khan notes that this sign matches the form and usage of the 
sublinear two-dot sign that represents /e/ and /i/ in Syriac man- 
uscripts from the seventh century onwards, and may be a “loan 
from Syriac” in the period before the red-dot system stabilised 
(Khan 1992, 43-44, 234-37).*' He also highlights a papyrus pe- 
tition from the same collection in which a dot ‘above’ marks /a/ 
and a dot ‘below’ marks /1/, both conspicuously in the same col- 
our as the main script (MS Khalili Inv. No. 69) (Khan 1992, 43, 
136-40).** This matching colouration is irregular, as medieval 
Arabic vocalisers explicitly instruct to use different colours for 
the dots and main script (hence ‘red’ dots) (al-Dani 1960, 2b-3a, 
9b). It is worth noting that Syriac scribes often used red and black 
inks for different types of dots in the same manuscript, and their 
vowel points were usually black or brown (i.e., the same colour 
as the script). Both of these papyri documents thus reinforce the 
conclusion that the red-dot system is derived from the Syriac di- 
acritic dots. 

This adaptation of the Syriac relative vocalisation system 
to fit the Arabic language could have occurred in several different 


ways, including within the scribal bureaucracy of the late Ra- 


3! For the function of these particular dots in Syriac, see Kiraz (2012, 
1:70; 2015, 98-101). 

32 Abbott suspects the Arabic red dots cannot have seen much use in 
non-Qur’anic texts, with the system quickly giving way to the modern 
vocalisation system in works of literature and poetry due to the incon- 
venience of swapping ink colours (1972, 7-8). 
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shidun or early Umayyad Caliphate. As Versteegh (1993, 29) re- 
marks, “we know that during the first century of the conquests 
Arabs had to rely on Christians to handle the archives of the 
newly founded empire.” The lack of a complex Arabic bureau- 
cratic system or written literary tradition in the pre-Islamic pe- 
riod prompted the early caliphate to employ non-Arabic scribes, 
specifically Greek and Persian, for bureaucratic work until the 
reforms of ‘Abd al-Malik at the end of the seventh century (Hoy- 
land 2008b, 13-15). Even into the 690s, many of these scribes 
were bilingual Syriac Christians (Hoyland 2008b, 13, n. 6; King 
2012, 196-97), and when ‘Abd al-Malik ordered them to begin 
keeping records in Arabic, it would have been trivial to transfer 
the Syriac dots to a vowelless Arabic script. On the other hand, 
with the possible exceptions of the two papyrus documents men- 
tioned above, both the Syriac dots and the Arabic red-dot vocal- 
isation are practically unattested in non-Qur’anic texts. It is more 
likely that the 79am entered Arabic from Syriac via this pathway, 
as they are attested earlier than the red dots and do appear in 
bureaucratic documents (Kaplony 2008). 

Another option for the introduction of the red dots is 
through pedagogical practices aimed at teaching children to read 
Arabic. Several scholars have observed that in Jacob of Edessa’s 
canons, he accedes that it is permissible for a Christian priest to 
teach reading and writing to Muslim (and Jewish) children (Merx 
1889, 43; Hoyland 2008b, 17). Versteegh (1993, 29) argues that 
such teacher-student relationships must have existed in the late 
seventh century, or there would be no need to address such a 


question. More than likely, these Syrian teachers were teaching 
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Arabic reading to Muslim children, and we know from Jacob of 
Edessa’s Turros Mamllo that vowel marking was a powerful tool 
for explaining grammar (see above, chapter 2, §1.0). Similarly, 
in the years following ‘Abd al-Malik’s reforms, Syriac Christian 
children would have needed to learn Arabic in order to pursue 
careers in the scribal bureaucracy. In these scenarios, the intro- 
duction of Syriac vowel dots to the Arabic script would have oc- 
curred in a pedagogical setting, with Syriac-speaking teachers 
utilising them to educate Arabic-reading children. 

More generally, Arabic vocalisation would have spread af- 
ter the invention of the red dots as a result of pedagogy. Though 
much later than Jacob of Edessa, al-Dani records at least one tra- 
dition which forbids vowel pointing, except for pedagogical pur- 
poses. He writes: “Malik said... As for the little codices which 
children learn from, as well as their tablets,*? I do not think 
[pointing them] is so bad ( ole: al eal) Ge bell aly. EUs St 
Lol U3 bes 1G mols okwall Ys)” (al-Dani 1960, 6a).°4 Draw- 
ing a brief modern parallel, also note that children’s books are 
the only Arabic texts besides the Qur’an that are fully and con- 


sistently vocalised. 


33 These were wooden tablets with wax surfaces that students could use 
to practice writing, then scrape clean to use again. 

34 This was also the rule for medieval Hebrew Bible manuscripts. Per- 
sonal codices and teaching aides could be vocalised, but Torah scrolls 
meant for use in synagogues could not (Khan 1990, 54; 2020, 1:20). For 
vocalisation in common Bible codices, see Outhwaite (2020). 
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Still, the red-dot vowel points are not widely attested in 
non-Qur’anic texts, so bureaucratic archives and schoolkids’ tab- 
lets may not be the most likely entry points for Syriac diacritic 
dots into the Arabic script. Another possibility is implied by sev- 
eral early hadith reports that claim seventh- and eighth-century 
Muslims hired Christian scribes (or recent Christian converts to 
Islam) to write copies of the Qur’an for them (Déroche 2004, 263, 
n. 83; George 2010, 52-53 and nn. 112-16). These scribes would 
have first learned Syriac calligraphy before adapting to Arabic, 
and would have had the perfect opportunity to convert Syriac 
diacritic dots into an Arabic vocalisation system. Such reports 
also correlate with the observed Syriac influences on the palae- 
ography and codicology of early Qur’an manuscripts (George 
2010, 34-51). Abt al-Aswad and other late seventh- or early 
eighth-century scholars would have been aware of these prac- 
tices, or something similar. Some of them may even have learned 
to read from native Syriac-speakers before adding red dots to the 
Quranic text themselves. Moreover, it may be that the compara- 
tively early introduction of an absolute vowel pointing system in 
Arabic actually accelerated the transition to absolute vocalisation 
in Syriac during the eighth century. 

Regardless of the precise origins of the red dots and ’ijam, 
it is clear that their inventor(s) modelled them after the Syriac 
diacritic dots, thereby importing the concept of ‘high’ and ‘low’ 
phonology into the Arabic writing system. Revell was correct to 
observe that later Muslim grammarians did not always adopt ex- 
actly the same principles to describe Arabic, and the difference 
may be due to the work of al-Khalil ibn Ahmad (d. 786/791). If 
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the older perception of farther-backed articulation points as 
‘higher’ (as evidenced by the ijam positions) became universal 
in Arabic, then the ‘lowest’ consonant should always be the bila- 
bial mim. However, the introduction to Kitab al-‘Ayn explains 
how al-Khalil rearranged the letters of the Arabic alphabet to as- 


cend in order from back to front: 


OS 6S ow | Jal oy asta si Gai 3h aay pli ad SS eels 
sisdy ol 35° SSM Gaull sb Ll cam G> AY oY a 
yal SI iy p55 «pl slain ES Ay YRctu Ay sul 
Jeol le VU Ni teed [ged of als ais San A> 55] Ualss ls 
Gol gle G> 
Co) od Spall glee of GING 28 cast olf i Lal si oS Lal, 
ar gland « gloss re, ypu! Jeol onl ja3 ra ce! Ta ro) 
spall ty aT le GH > iV a NI ye G5 Le gb OLS 
AIS Gym SN RU espe Gai ol Saly IS Ge Cet 136 
ASI EUS p45 pcbdedl GUST! 5 Maly gee Bg Lengel 
Ling Sled oye Lertee ld le ned ce ce labo 
ok Ce be Ke raaJsl 
So he considered it, for he could not begin his composition 
from the beginning of the °alif, ba’, ta’, tha [alphabet], 
which is ’alif, because the °alif is a sick letter. But when he 
passed the first letter, he was loath to begin with the sec- 
ond (which is bd’) without pretext and careful considera- 
tion. He organised and observed all of the letters; he tested 
them, [finding the exit of all speech is from the throat]. 
Thus he made first, at the beginning, the innermost letter 
among those in the throat. 


His test of them was just that he would open his mouth 
with °alif, then make the letter appear, for example: ’ab, 
-at, °ah, °a‘, °agh. He found the ‘ayn was the innermost of 
the letters in the throat, so he made it the first of the book, 
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and then whatever [letter] was next to it was higher, and 
then higher still until he came to their end, which is the 
mim. 


So if you were asked about a word and you wanted to know 
its location [in the lexicon], then examine the letters of the 
word, and when you find the one earliest in the book, then 
it is that volume. 


And al-Khalil inverted the °alif, ba’, ta’, tha’ [alphabet], and 

he placed them in proportion to [the distance of] their ar- 

ticulation point from the throat. This is his arrangement: 

‘ayn, ha’, ha’, kha’, ghayn.... (Makhzumi 1985, I:47-48) 
The narrator of this passage—likely al-Khalil’s student, al-Layth 
ibn al-Muzaffar (d. 803) (Sellheim 2012; Schoeler 2006, 142- 
63)—explains that al-Khalil did not want to arrange his lexicon 
in the normal Arabic alphabetical order (alif, ba’, ta’, tha’), be- 
cause 7alif is not a sound root letter. He observed that the throat 
is the source of all speech, and so concluded that ‘ayn should be 
the first letter because it is produced deepest in the throat.* 
Then, in contrast to the comparisons found in the relative vocal- 
isation and diacritic systems, al-Khalil designed a consonantal 
scale that moves upwards from the back of the mouth to the front 
(see Revell 1975, 183-84, 190 n. 1; Kinberg 1987, 17-18). He 
further clarifies this arrangement when he states that the inner- 


most letters are ‘ayn,*° ha’, and ha, and that “these three are in 


35 This letter’s name is the reason why the lexicon is called Kitab al-Ayn 
(The Book of the ‘Ayn), but al-Khalil was also punning on the noun ‘ayn, 
which means ‘source’. 

3° Hamza (glottal stop) is actually articulated farther back than ‘ayn 
(voiced pharyngeal fricative), but al-Khalil considered it one of the ‘airy’ 
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one space, each one higher than last ( 1+\, ¢> (3 G >| BYE ods 
vee ot 2 5) pean)” (Makhzumi 1985, 57-58). Similarly, he says, 
“qaf and kaf are both velar-uvular, and the kaf is higher ( Gl)! 3 
231 AISy olay) GIS)” (Makhzumi 1985, 58).%” That is, kaf is 
farther forward. This consonantal scale remained the alphabeti- 
cal order for the lexical entries in Kitab al-‘Ayn even as later schol- 
ars compiled it after al-Khalil’s death. The influence of this first 
Arabic lexicon may have disrupted the continuity of the earlier 
phonological system where ‘back’ was ‘high’. 

Al-Khalil’s work was foundational to the Basran school of 
grammar (Talmon 2003, 279), and his consonantal arrangement 
appears in the Kitab of his student, Sibawayh (d. 793/796). 
Sibawayh expands on this notion equating ‘height’ with fronted- 
ness, and he explicitly incorporates the Arabic vowels into the 
order of articulation points. In a chapter on verbs of the fa‘ala 
pattern containing pharyngeal consonants that inflect with the 
vowel /a/, he writes: 

So Wigley of a Sb cle § Elis WY Gy oll ole loud Lol 

r ve Bol op eSm Iperd Sy edl o» aii b Boe YL 

solly eldly BV yo EitSoull Lally IW gay ag 
coldly hol eye ct gh bey Ln Jat ly colar E55! Sasi > HS 

Spl Sate dhe $b dass all By aaly condi ol Gy aul oy Led 

FeV oe AS > Jas 8 SAU Syled ob 085 (aie cp > wal 


letters which lacked an articulation point in the mouth (Makhzumi 
1985, 58; al-Nassir 1993, 13-14). 

3” Kaf never represented a uvular consonant, so al-Khalil’s term lahawi 
here designates a region around the back of the tongue between the 
uvula and the velum (Alfozan 1989, 10-11; al-Nassir 1993, 11, 41; Bri- 
erley et al. 2016, 162-63). 
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They [the Arabs] only put fatha on these letters because 
they occur low in the throat, and they avoid making the 
vowel that precedes [the velar/pharyngeal letters] into a 
vowel of that which is raised above those letters. Thus, 
they make the vowel from the letter in the same space, 
namely 7alif. Indeed, the vowels are from 7alif, ya’, and 
waw. 


They likewise vocalise [these consonants] when they are 

in second position, but this is not done in instances of waw 

or ya’, because they are both among the letters which are 

raised up. The raised letters are a separate space. For what 

is raised up, you only take a vowel that is [also] from what 

is raised, and taking a vowel from this space for whatever 

is low should be avoided. (Sibawayh 1986, IV:101) 
For Sibawayh, since the consonants ha’, ‘ayn, ha’, ghayn, and kha@ 
are articulated far back at the throat, they are the lowest letters. 
They frequently take the vowel /a/ because it shares a ‘space’ 
(hayyiz) with them. More precisely, /a/ shares an articulation 
point with ’alif (and thus hamza), so it is the vowel that is physi- 
cally closest to the low consonants. By contrast, if ya’? or waw 
occur in these same verbal contexts, they usually take /i/ or /u/. 
This tendency occurs, at least according to Sibawayh, because ya@ 
and waw are murtafi‘a ‘raised up’, higher in the mouth than the 
letters articulated in the throat. These raised letters are farther 
forward, and thus it is easier for them to take /i/ and /u/, which 
are also ‘raised up’ at their articulation points (see Kinberg 1987, 
16-17). The same explanation appears in Ibn Jinni’s (d. 1002) 
Sirr Sind‘a al-Irab, where he places fatha (/a/) as the lowest 
vowel, followed by kasra (/i/), and then damma (/u/) (Kinberg 
1987, 18; Ibn Jinni 1993, 53-54). 
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Given the influence that al-Khalil and Sibawayh’s writings 
had on later Arabic grammarians, it is not surprising that the wa- 
ters are somewhat muddied with respect to the perceptions of 
‘high’ and ‘low’ in medieval Arabic linguistics. For indeed, even 
while al-Khalil’s consonant scale survived in al-‘Ayn and the work 
of some of his successors, there was a concurrent system which 
considered the velum the highest point in the mouth, and all 
spaces both in front of and behind it were lower (Kinberg 1987). 
This system appears much more similar to the mille‘el-millera‘ 
scale and the Syriac relative vocalisation system, which both 
identified ‘high’ vowels as those pronounced farthest back, clos- 


est to the velum. 


2.2. Nasb, Imdla, and Phonological Height in Arabic 


The arrangements of the consonants in the introduction of Kitab 
al-‘Ayn, Sibawayh’s Kitab, and Ibn Jinni’s Sirr Sind‘a al-I‘rdb all 
suggest that they conceived of an ascending scale that located 
pharyngeals as the ‘lowest’ letters in contrast to the ‘highest’ la- 
bials (e.g., Ibn Jinni 1993, 45). However, Naphtali Kinberg has 
shown that the prevailing perception among Arabic grammari- 
ans—including Sibawayh and Ibn Jinni—is to regard the space 
between the velum and uvula as the highest point in the mouth. 
As such, the letters pronounced from articulation points both in 
front of and behind the velum (i.e., palatals, dentals, labials, 
pharyngeals, glottals) are relatively ‘low’ (Kinberg 1987, 8). This 
organisation appears in the work of several later grammarians, 
but is best summarised by Ibn Jinni, who classifies all the letters 


into two groups: musta‘liya ‘elevated’ and munkhafida ‘lowered’. 
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The elevated letters are the velars kha’, ghayn, and qdf, as well as 
the ‘emphatic’ pharyngealised consonants sad, dad, ta’, and za’. 
All other letters are lowered, including hamza, ‘ayn, ha’, and hd’ 
(Ibn Jinni 1993, 62; Bakalla 2011). Two details stand out here. 
First, munkhafida comes from the same root as khafd ‘lowering’, 
the Kufan name for the genitive case and a name for the vowel 
/i/ until at least the early ninth century (Versteegh 1993, 18-19). 
Second, Sibawayh uses the same musta‘liya term and group of 
seven ‘elevated’ letters to explain the rules which prevent *imdla 
‘bending down, inclination’ in the Kitab. 

>Imala in Arabic is a phonetic phenomenon of fronting a 
vowel so that its pronunciation approaches /i/. Most often, this 
occurs with long /a/ represented by 7alif, resulting in allophonic 
qualities between /a/ and /i/ (e.g., /e/ or /e/) (Alfozan 1989, 
18, 35, 213-16; Levin 2007). Sibawayh’s Kitab is the earliest 
source that describes the comprehensive rules for determining 
whether or not an ’alif undergoes *imdla, and he devotes several 
chapters to it (Sibawayh 1986, IV:117-43). The most common 
cause is /i/ in an adjacent syllable. Throughout this discussion, 
Sibawayh refers to the default quality of ’alif (/a/) as nasb ‘stand- 
ing upright’ (Sibawayh 1986, IV:123, line 4; Talmon 1996, 291; 
2003, 239), while variants in which /a/ is fronted towards /i/ 
are *imdla ‘bending down’. He usually does this by saying that a 
speaker ‘bends down’ (yumilu) or ‘sets upright’ (yansibu) the alif 
(Sibawayh 1986, IV:123, 125-26, 127, 143). Some later gram- 
marians also delineated two different types of *imala—imdla 
khafifa ‘light inclination’ (likely around /e/) and ?imdla shadida 
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‘strong inclination’ (closer to /e/ or /i/)**—but Sibawayh does 
not make that distinction in this section (Alfozan 1989, 18, 35- 
36; Dutton 1999, 121). However, he does say that some instances 
of *imdla are ‘weaker’ (ad‘af) (Sibawayh 1986, IV:122), and he 
mentions ‘strong *imdla’ in his section on the alphabet (Sibawayh 
1986, IV:432), suggesting his idea of ’imala encompassed more 
than one vowel quality. As such, in the Kitab and elsewhere, the 
term *imdla has a relative function, and, depending on context, 
can indicate multiple fronted allophones of alif (e.g., /e/, /e/). 

Nasb is the name for the accusative case in Classical Arabic, 
but prior to the ninth century it was also a name for /a/, the 
vowel that most frequently marks the accusative case ending. Ev- 
idence for this usage as a vowel name appears in early Qur’anic 
exegesis and the lexical sections of Kitab al-‘Ayn (Versteegh 1993, 
125-26; Talmon 1997, 157, 194-97; 2003, 235-40). The identi- 
fication of /a/ with ‘standing upright’ indicates that the vowel is 
articulated higher up in the mouth—that is, not fronted, not 
*imala ‘bending down’. However, besides /a/ and /e/, Sibawayh 
includes another allophone of ’alif in this discussion of nasb and 
*imala. He states that the seven musta‘liya letters—khd’, ghayn, 
qaf, sad, dad, ta’, and za@’—prevent ’imdla when they precede 7alif 
(see Kinberg 1987, 8-9), explaining: 

EW SESS SN alene Sy WY BLY iy pl odie Lance Lally 

CHS Lele de thee CS clemel gerge oe Ge 15! GY, 

a lade BS Cae LS ilgle Cae Edel Gy pall ode as 


38 Sibawayh does not describe the exact quality of imdla, so we can only 
estimate here. See discussion in Levin (2007). 
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ccgnd AY city Flere Cy oad cals” LG Lagenty dole 

coagegele atl aly deny oye Jhesll lS A oy Cay 

You prevent *imdla for these letters because they are letters 

which are elevated towards the upper palate, and the 

-alif—if it is pronounced from their position—is elevated 

towards the upper palate. When [the °alif] is adjacent to 

these elevated letters, then they overpower it, just as the 

kasra overpowers it in maséjid and other variations [that 

have ’imdla]. So when the letters are elevated while the 

-alif elevates, and they are adjacent to the 7alif, then the 

articulation is in a single manner, which is less burden- 

some for them [the Arabs] (Sibawayh 1986, IV:129). 

This passage describes the production of a non-’imdla allophone 
of ’alif from the same articulation point as the ‘elevated’ 
(musta‘liya) letters, so called because the back of the tongue is 
‘elevated’ to the high point between the velum and the uvula (Ibn 
Jinni 1993, 62; see Bakalla 2011). A speaker also retracts the 
tongue in order to shift the vowel back towards that point, real- 
ising it somewhere between /a/ and /0/ (e.g., /a/ or /3/) (al- 
Nassir 1993, 97, 103-4; Bakalla 2011). Sibawayh suggests that 
this pronunciation is “less burdensome” because a speaker does 
not have to move quickly from the high articulation point of the 
musta‘liya letters to the comparatively low articulation point of a 
vowel that has undergone *imadla. 

Kinberg interprets this passage to mean that the 7alif rises 
towards the velum from a low position in the throat, since that is 
the same position as the other munkhafida pharyngeal consonants 
and the place which Arabic grammarians indicate for the articu- 
lation point of ’alif (Kinberg 1987, 9). However, this interpreta- 


tion cannot be correct. When Sibawayh says ’alif in this passage, 
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what he is really describing is not the letter itself, but rather the 
phoneme /4/ as represented by a written °alif. By default, this 
long vowel has the same quality as /a/, but when it undergoes 
*imala then it is realised between /a/ and /i/. If Sibawayh per- 
ceived the default /a/ as being articulated from low in the throat, 
then it could not ‘bend down’ towards /i/—it would either rise 
or remain level. As such, the ‘elevation’ of ’alif in the passage 
must be from the articulation point of /a/ in the centre of the 
mouth, between the points of /i/ and the musta‘liya letters, and 
up towards the velum.*? This analogy of the transition from a 
front vowel to a back vowel as movement from a low position to 
a high position is the same as that seen in Syriac and Hebrew 
relative vocalisation. In this Arabic system, *imdla indicates a 
downward movement from a default phonemic vowel, while nasb 
is a comparatively steady or upward movement. 

Sibawayh’s discussion of ?imala with the vowel /u/ rein- 
forces this interpretation. He says that one ‘bends down’ the sec- 
ond vowel in the word madh‘r ‘frightened’, with the resulting 
vowel fronted from /u/ to /#/ (Sibawayh 1986, IV:142-43; Al- 
fozan 1989, 143; al-Nassir 1993, 102; see also, Ibn Jinni 1993, 
53). Sibawayh’s description is a relative comparison of two allo- 
phones, with the more-fronted, ‘lower’ vowel /#/ explained as 
‘inclined’ or ‘bent down’ in comparison to the ‘higher’, more- 
backed /u/. In fact, as Kinberg notes, the articulation point of /u/ 
is also at the velum—the same as the musta‘liya letters—so it is 


the ‘highest’ vowel (Kinberg 1987, 7-8), and any *imdla from that 


°° Though see al-Nassir (1993, 32-33). Sibawayh may not have had a 
definite sense of the locations of the articulation points of the vowels. 
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point results in a relatively-fronted vowel between /i/ and /u/ 
(i.e., /#/). Further reinforcing this position is a note in Kitab al- 
‘Ayn that equates raf‘ ‘rising’ with tafkhim ‘thickening’, the term 
which Sibawayh applies to the backed realisation of an 7alif ina 
way that resembles waw (i.e., /o/) (Makhzumi 1985, IV, 281; 
Sibawayh 1986, IV:432; Talmon 1997, 141). Raf‘ was also an 
early name for the vowel /u/, so called because it indicates the 
relatively high position of the vowel’s velar articulation point. It 
comes from a separate ‘high-and-low’ dichotomy in Arabic pho- 
nology, contrasting with the fronted ‘lowering’ of khafd (/i/) (see 
below, chapter 4, 81.1). Arabic grammarians eventually com- 
bined this pair of terms with nasb as a name for /a/, but only 
after nasb had been established as the phonetic opposite of ’imala. 

Sibawayh also remarks that the waw in madhr does not 
undergo complete *imdla, “because it does not resemble ya’, and 
if you bend it down, then you [actually] bend down what pre- 
cedes it, but seeking towards /i/ (le cial Lebel py cold and Y Vea 
5p SI eye LE, {L3)” (Sibawayh 1986, IV:143; al-Nassir 1993, 
102).*° The implication is that ’alif (and /a/) resembles yd’ (and 
/i/) more than waw (and /u/), which is why 7alif can undergo 
more complete downwards inclination. Based on this infor- 
mation, we can estimate that Sibawayh’s arrangement of allo- 
phonic vowels from low to high would match their approximate 
order of relative backness: /i/, /e/, /a/, /#/, /a/, /0/, /U/. 

At the end of the section on ’imdla, Sibawayh says, “We 
have heard all that we have mentioned to you, regarding ’imdla 
and nasb in these chapters, from the Arabs (UL S3 exes Linas 


*° See discussion of rawm ‘seeking, desiring’ below, chapter 4, §1.2. 
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Cyl oe lp Vl ods (3 Cuailly ULYI 4)” (Sibawayh 1986, IV:143). 
This comment could be read as an indication that all the exam- 
ples in the preceding chapters—including those with /a/ and 
/u/—are classified as either nasb or *imdla. This usage is actually 
inconsistent with the terminology that Sibawayh uses in the rest 
of the Kitab. In one of its first chapters, he specifically details a 
system to differentiate the vowel names fath, kasr, and damm 
from the 7irabi case names nasb, jarr, and raf‘ (Sibawayh 1986, 
1:13; K. Versteegh 2011).*! This was a novel distinction, as prior 
to the Kitab, all of these terms were used interchangeably for both 
vowel and case names (Versteegh 1993, 17-19, 125; Talmon 
1997, 194-97; 2003, 235-40, 283).** Following his own rules, 
Sibawayh avoids using nasb, raf‘, and jarr to name non-inflec- 
tional vowel phonemes the vast majority of the time (Talmon 
2003, 238). The section on ’imdla is thus significant for contain- 
ing an abnormally high density of instances where he describes 
the phonology of /a/ and its allophones with terms derived from 
nasb. He seems to be transmitting an inherited tradition (Talmon 
2003, 239) in which nasb and *imdla were binary terms for de- 
scribing allophonic pronunciations, without always updating it 
to match his own terminological system. In this tradition, each 
term included a range of possible vowel qualities, depending on 
its specific context, with *imala ‘bending down’ indicating rela- 


tively fronted ‘low’ vowels (e.g., /e/, /e/, /#/), and nasb ‘standing 


“ On all of these terms as vowel names, see below, chapter 4, §1.1. 

* Talmon suspects that al-Khalil created the distinction between vowel 
names and 7irdabi terms at the end of his career, just before Sibawayhi 
wrote the Kitab. See also, Versteegh (1977, 17-18). 
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upright’ indicating relatively ‘high’ backed vowels (e.g., /a/, /a/, 
/9/). 

Previous scholars have put forth similar explanations for 
the meaning of these two terms, though they have focused on the 
idea of nasb as ‘stable’ in contrast to the ‘deviation’ of *imdla 
(Talmon 2003, 239, n. 2). For example, Morag emphasises the 
binary relationship between nasb and ’imdla, suggesting that a 
manstb allophone is ‘stable’, while a mumal form is ‘deviating’ 
(Morag 1979). This explanation is unconvincing, as nasb means 
‘standing upright’, ‘erecting’, or even ‘elevating’ more than ‘sta- 
bilising’ (Kazimirski 1860, 1286; Lane 1863, 2799).* If, instead, 
we take nasb as ‘standing upright’ to indicate a high position in 
the mouth, then ’imdla as ‘bending down’ is the logical antonym 
for a lower position. Meanwhile, Kinberg (1986, 172) argues that 
nasb and *imdla were part of a triad with tafkhim ‘thickening, 
magnifying’, indicating either a lack of inclination (/a/), inclina- 
tion towards the front of the mouth (/e/), or inclination towards 
the back of the mouth (/o/), respectively. Sibawayh does men- 
tion alif al-tafkhim in his account of the alphabet as a variant of 
-alif that is opposite to *imdla. It signifies an apparently Hijazi 
dialectal shift from /a/ to /6/ in the final syllables of salat, zakat, 
and hayat (all written with waw in the Qur’an) (Sibawayh 1986, 
IV:432; Alfozan 1989, 259-60; al-Nassir 1993, 91, 103; Talmon 


*8 Lane even notes that nasb can be “a kind of song, or chant, of the 
Arabs, or of the Arabs of the desert, or poetry such as is commonly 
recited, well-regulated and set to an air, so called because, in singing or 
chanting it, the voice is raised, or elevated” (Lane 1863, 2799). See also, 
Talmon (1997, 197). 
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1997, 141). However, he does not use the word tafkhim in any of 
his chapters devoted to *imdla, not even when describing the 
quality of ’alif after musta‘liya letters. As such, it does not appear 
that tafkhim originated as part of a conceptual triad with nasb and 
*imala. It may instead be related to Jacob of Edessa’s Greek-influ- 
enced classification of /o/ and /o/ as ‘thick’ (‘be), in contrast to 
‘thinner’ vowels like /e/ and /i/ (see above, present chapter, 
§1.1). 

A contrastive, binary origin for nasb and ’imdla can be in- 
terpreted with the same height-based associations as the Hebrew 
and Syriac relative vocalisation systems that correlated height 
with backness. These systems were contemporaneous with the 
earliest pre-Sibawayhan Arabic grammarians, and those gram- 
marians could have adopted the same explanations for their 
vowel phonology from a shared source. The most likely possibil- 
ity would be an element of the Syriac grammatical tradition that 
was in contact with the ‘Old Iraqi’ school of Arabic grammarians 
(Talmon 2003, xi),** which included many of Sibawayh’s sources, 
during the late Umayyad or early Abbasid period (see Versteegh 
1993, 28; 2003, 32-33; Talmon 2008, 174-76; King 2012, 195- 
205, esp. 199-201). Like the early Hebrew and Syriac relative 
vocalisation systems, the terms nasb and *imdla likely began as 
part of an oral teaching tradition to instruct the reading and rec- 


itation of modified ’alifs, particularly from a Qur’anic text that 


“4 This is Talmon’s designation for the early milieu of Arabic grammar- 
ians in Iraq, prior to the emergence of the distinct ‘Kufan’ and ‘Basran’ 
strains of grammatical thought. 
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did not have dedicated symbols to represent vowel qualities be- 
sides /a/, /i/, and /u/.*° It seems, then, that Sibawayh recorded, 
with only minor updates, part of an early relative system that 
used each of these terms to identify multiple allophones: ’imdla 
could include /e/ and /e/, while nasb included /a/ and /a/. This 
vowel terminology was part of the same overarching phonologi- 
cal system that construed the back of the mouth as ‘higher’ than 
the front, and which informed the placement of the Arabic con- 


sonantal diacritic dots and the red-dot vocalisation system. 


3.0. Summary 


The earliest systems for describing vowels in Syriac, Hebrew, and 
Arabic relied on comparisons of vowel qualities, rather than ab- 
solute pointing and terminology for indicating each individual 
vowel. The first extant evidence of this methodology is the Syriac 
diacritic dot system, which appeared at least as early as the fifth 
century and distinguished homographic pairs of words according 
to the relative quality of their vowels. Syriac scribes placed a dot 
above to indicate a word with relatively open and back vowels, 
while a dot below marked its homograph with closed and fronted 


vowels. By the seventh century, multiple diacritic dots could even 


*© There was a rare practice in early Qur’4n manuscripts to indicate 
*imala by the addition of a green dot, but it is not widely attested (Dut- 
ton 1999, 116). In general, the red-dot system could not explicitly mark 
*imala. Later manuscripts include additional symbols for ?imala, includ- 
ing a kasra beneath an ’alif or a small rhombus (Morag 1961, 15, n. 11; 
Alfozan 1989, 12, n. 33). See also, Connolly and Posegay (2020, 344- 
45). 
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indicate multiple vowels within a single word. This system led to 
an association of ‘thick’ or ‘wide’ vowels (e.g., /3/, /o/) with the 
notion of ‘above’ (men lel), and ‘thin’ or ‘narrow’ vowels (e.g., 
/e/, /U/) with ‘below’ (men Itaht). In the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, these principles informed the final placements of dots in 
the Syriac absolute vowel pointing system. Around the same 
time, the phonological ideas of ‘above’ and ‘below’ entered the 
Masoretic linguistic tradition in the form of mille‘el and millera‘ 
homograph comparisons. The Masoretes used these ideas to cre- 
ate a conceptual ‘scale’ of vowels, placed according to relative 
backness within the mouth, with the most-back vowels consid- 
ered the ‘highest’ or ‘most-mille‘el’. They did not adopt the Syriac 
diacritic dot directly, but in the eighth or early ninth century, the 
conceptual framework of ‘above-and-below’ phonology also in- 
formed the placement of the dots in the Tiberian pointing system. 

In the early seventh century, Arabic scribes—likely influ- 
enced by Syriac scribal practices—developed a similar system of 
diacritic dots to differentiate consonants according to their rela- 
tive ‘height’ within the mouth. Then, in the late seventh or early 
eighth century, this principle informed the adaptation of the Syr- 
iac diacritic dot system for the Arabic script as the red-dot vocal- 
isation points. Also around this time, Arabic grammarians devel- 
oped terminology to instruct allophonic variants of vowels that 
their script and vocalisation system could not represent. Follow- 
ing a similar arrangement to Syriac and Hebrew scholars, they 
referred to relatively backed ‘high’ variants of ’alif (/a/, /a/) as 
nasb ‘standing upright’, while ‘low’ fronted allophones (/e/, /e/) 


were called ’imdla ‘bending down’. However, relative terms like 
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these were less prominent in Arabic than in Syriac and Hebrew, 
as the Arabic script could adequately represent the three main 
Arabic vowel qualities from an early stage. This situation led to 
a comparatively early adoption of absolute vowel names in Ara- 
bic, though often still rooted in the earlier ‘high-and-low’ relative 
terminology. Beginning with these Arabic names, we will now 
explore the emergence of absolute vowel names in all three tra- 
ditions. 


4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF ABSOLUTE 
VOWEL NAMING 


The vowels have names which are suitable for them, indicating 

their meanings in the Arabic language, so that they are easy to 

recognise and clear for the reader. (Anonymous Masorete [c. 

10th century]; Allony 1965, 140, lines 28-30) 
The idea that particular vowel phonemes might have ‘names’ de- 
veloped fairly late in the chronology of Semitic vocalisation tra- 
ditions, and such names emerged only after the culmination of 
the early relative vowel systems and the introduction of absolute 
vowel pointing. Prior to the eighth century, there is little evi- 
dence that any Arabic, Syriac, or Hebrew linguists had discrete 
names like kasra, zqop9, or segol for their vowels, but rather they 
relied on relative terms that compared vowel qualities in differ- 
ent contexts. This situation gave way to absolute vowel naming 
first in the Arabic tradition, likely because the small number of 
phonemic Arabic vowels—only three, compared to six or seven 
in Hebrew and Syriac—made the transition from two-way com- 
parative terms to three absolute names fairly simple. Arabic 
grammarians implemented these vowel terms in the mid-eighth 
century at the latest, at a time when Syriac and Hebrew scribes 
were still transitioning from relative to absolute vowel pointing. 
With the completion of their absolute dot systems, Syriac and 
Hebrew linguists then began creating unique vowel names, but 
neither tradition had a full set of names until the late ninth or 


tenth century. While some of these new terms evolved from the 


© 2021 Nick Posegay, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0271.04 
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earlier relative terminology, some described the vowel dots 
themselves, and others were adapted from Arabic vowel names. 

By examining the chronology of vowel naming in Arabic, 
Syriac, and Hebrew, it is possible to discern the original meaning 
of these names, as well as identify further points of contact be- 
tween the three traditions. For the purposes of this discussion, 
most vowel names can be classified as one of two main types: 
graphemic and phonetic. Graphemic names are those which de- 
scribe the form of a grapheme that represents a vowel in writing 
(e.g., mpaggdono, segol, zujj), while phonetic names describe some 
aspect of the articulatory process required to produce a vowel 
(e.g., ptoho, siryo, damma). 

The conceptual relationship between the Arabic and Syriac 
phonological traditions is closely intertwined with the develop- 
ment of the Arabic vocalisation system, since the earliest Arabic 
vowel points—the red-dot system—are a direct import from the 
Syriac scribal tradition. However, Arabic scribes adopted these 
dots at the time when the Syriac vocalisation system was still 
relative and based on comparative diacritical points. Within this 
context, eighth-century Arabic grammarians developed two sep- 
arate sets of vowel names: one that described the openness of the 
mouth during articulation (fath, damm, kasr), and another that 
corresponded to the ‘above-and-below’ scales of height and back- 
ness (nasb, raf‘, khafd). The first set has rough equivalents in both 
the early Syriac and Masoretic vowel terminology. Meanwhile, 
the second set evolved from the pre-Sibawayhan tradition of nasb 
and *imala in Qur’anic recitation, and it later became the source 


of a few Syriac vowel names (zq2p2, massaq2) after Syrian scribes 
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completed their own absolute pointing system. In addition to 
these six names for their three cardinal vowels, some Arabic 
scholars refined their naming system by adding additional terms 
for vowels which appear only in specific morphosyntactic con- 
texts. 

Besides the few later Arabic calques, most of the vowel 
names in the Syriac tradition evolved as extensions of the ‘wide- 
and-narrow’ relative comparisons of earlier Syriac grammar. One 
exception is actually the earliest absolute name in Syriac, 
mpaggdono ‘bridling’, which appears in Jacob of Edessa’s work at 
the end of the seventh century. The earliest attested Syriac 
sources with semblances of absolute vowel naming systems are 
Dawid bar Pawlos’ (fl. c. 770-800) scholion on bgdkt letters and 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq’s (d. 873) version of Ktabo d-Shmahe Domyoye 
(The Book of Similar Words), although they still only contain par- 
tial sets of terms. Other terms appear in the mashlmonuto material 
of the codex BL Add. 12138, which was completed in 899 but 
certainly copies from earlier sources. Additional names occur in 
the Syriac lexica of ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali (d. c. 900) and Hasan bar Bahlul 
(fl. 942-968), both of whom recorded and transmitted the work 
of scholars like Hunayn, who participated in the Syriac and Ara- 
bic translation movements. However, they too lacked names for 
every discrete Syriac vowel, and it was not until the eleventh- 
century grammars of Elias of Nisibis (d. 1046) and Elias of Tirhan 
(d. 1049) that complete sets of absolute Syriac vowel names ap- 
peared. Even then, the names of the two Eliases differ from one 
another. 
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Like in Syriac, the first absolute names in the Hebrew tradition 
were based on earlier relative phonology, with potah ‘opening’ 
and qomes ‘closing’ solidifying as the absolute names for /a/ and 
/d/. Then, during the ninth and tenth centuries, four different 
conventions emerged that Hebrew linguists used to supplement 
potah and qomes: expansion of the earlier relative terminology, 
descriptions of graphemes that represented vowels, descriptions 
of articulatory processes, and terminology borrowed from the Ar- 
abic grammatical tradition. These conventions overlapped and 
mixed with each other, and all four are still present in the modern 
names for the Hebrew vowels. Hebrew scholars also took the 
unique step of organising their vowels into phonetic groups lo- 
cated along the earlier mille‘el-millera‘ scale, a practice which 
spans Masoretic sources in both Hebrew and Judaeo-Arabic and 
features in Abi al-Faraj’s (d. c. 1050) Hiddya al-Qari (The Guide 
for the Reader). 


1.0. Vowel Names in the Arabic Tradition 


The Syriac scribal and grammatical traditions influenced Arabic 
linguistics from the earliest period of Qur’anic vocalisation in the 
late seventh and early eighth centuries. While this influence di- 
rectly affected the introduction of diacritic and vowel points to 
the Arabic script, it did not introduce absolute vowel names into 
Arabic linguistic vocabulary. Instead, Arabic grammarians devel- 
oped absolute vowel names at a time when Syriac grammarians 
were still using a relative vocalisation system, and most absolute 


Syriac vowel names are unattested until at least half a century 
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after they first appear in the Arabic tradition. That said, the Ara- 
bic set of fatha (/a/), damma (/u/), and kasra (/i/) (henceforth: 
‘non-irabi set’) is conceptually similar to earlier Syriac descrip- 
tions of “wide-and-narrow” vowels. These Arabic names are at- 
tested in the earliest sources, and likely saw use in Qur’anic ped- 
agogy before the first Arabic grammarians put pen to parchment. 
Additionally, the meanings of the set of nasb (/a/), raf‘ (/u/), and 
khafd (/i/) (henceforth: “i‘rabi set’) are based on the same prin- 
ciple of phonetic ‘height’ that determined the position of the di- 
acritic dots and the two-way comparisons of ?imdla and nasb. 
These terms were names both for vowel phonemes and for the 
grammatical cases that those phonemes represent from as early 
as the first half of the eighth century. 

In addition to terms for the cardinal vowels, some Arabic 
grammarians refined their naming system by introducing termi- 
nology for vowels produced in specific morphosyntactic contexts. 
These refinements include allophones of the cardinal vowels as 
well as different names related to syllable position and length. 
Our most concise source for this terminology is a list in the ency- 
clopaedia Mafatih al-Ulim (The Keys to the Sciences) by 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Khwarizmi (d. 997). Many of the terms 
in this list can be linked to passages in Kitab al-‘Ayn and Kitab 
Sibawayh, but later sources like Ibn Jinni’s (d. 1002) Sirr Sind‘a 
al-Irab further clarify their usage, and it seems that al- 


Khwarizmi’s vowel ‘system’ is somewhat idiosyncratic to him. 
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1.1. Names for Cardinal Vowels 


The modern names for the three cardinal Arabic vowels are the 
non-iTdbi set of fath ‘opening’, kasr ‘breaking’, and damm ‘bring- 
ing/pressing together’, and all three are attested from the mid- 
eighth century onwards (Versteegh 1993, 18, 125-30; Talmon 
1997, 194-97).' They are phonetic names, each describing a 
physical process required to articulate a vowel. Fath is the ‘open- 
ing’ of the mouth when saying /a/ while damm is the ‘pressing- 
together’ of the lips when saying /u/. The phonetic meaning of 
kasr is less certain, and depends on which portion of the vocal 
tract it originally meant to describe. For example, in his version 
of the story of Abii al-Aswad (see above, chapter 3, 82.1), al-Dani 
(d. 1053) connects the vowels to the movement of the ‘lips’ 
(shafatan) (al-Dani 1960, 2b-3a). By contrast, an earlier record 
of the story in Abi al-Tayyib’s (d. 962) Maratib al-Nahwiyyin (The 
Ranks of Grammarians) instructs that the vowels depend on the 
movement of the ‘mouth’ (fam). If kasra applies to the whole 
mouth, then it may describe the ‘breaking’ of the vocal tract into 
two sections by the raising of the tongue towards the palate (al- 
Nassir 1993, 33; Versteegh 2011).? Alternatively, if kasr is de- 
rived from the movement of the lips, then it presents a logical 
contrast as an antonym of damm: ‘breaking [apart]’ as opposed 


to ‘pressing together’. 


' They usually appear as fatha, kasra, and damma when indicating the 
vocalisation sign rather than describing the mode of articulation. 

? Versteegh’s translation of wa-’idha kasartu fami as ‘when [you see me] 
folding my mouth’, while lexically possible, does not seem plausible to 
me. 
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These names are based on an easily observable physical 
phenomenon and double as instructions for how a speaker should 
move their lips to properly articulate a vowel. They also have 
notable parallels in Syriac and Hebrew. Fath (/a/) reflects the 
same thinking as Jacob of Eddessa’s pte ‘wide’ descriptor for rel- 
atively-open vowels, while damm (/u/) corresponds to his idea of 
qattin ‘narrow’ for relatively-closed vowels. Moreover, fath is cog- 
nate with the ptihto descriptor for /a/ and the open pronuncia- 
tions of the matres lectionis letters waw and yod in Dawid bar Paw- 
los’ scholion on bgdkt letters (see above, chapter 3, 81.1), as well 
as the common Syriac vowel name ptohs. The same can be said 
for potah ‘opening’, the early Masoretic term for relatively-open 
vowels and later the name for /a/ alone. Damm corresponds lex- 
ically to several Syriac vowel names, including hboso (/i/, /u/), 
zribo (/e/), rbaso (/e/), and ‘sas9 (/u/), all of which indicate some 
idea of ‘compressing’ or ‘constraining’ in the articulation of rela- 
tively closed vowels. The same applies to the Masoretic qomes 
(/9/), which means ‘closing’ in reference to the mouth and indi- 
cated relatively-closed vowels before stabilising as the Tiberian 
name for /3/. Then kasr may be the source of sere ‘crack, crack- 
ing’, the Tiberian name for /e/, but it does not seem to have a 
Syriac parallel. Versteegh has argued that it is related to hboso 
‘squeezing, pressing together’ (Versteegh 1993, 30; see also Ver- 
steegh 2011), but this is not a common definition for kasr, and 
probably not a calque (see Kazimirski 1860, 895-97; Lane 1863, 
2610-12; Wehr 1993, 967-68). All of these connections rely on 
the same principles of opening and closing the mouth that were 


current in the relative vocalisation systems of the seventh and 
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eighth centuries, and there is no clear way to determine which 
ones are calques and which are independent derivations based on 
similar phonological thinking.* 

As for the 7irdbi set, they are best known as the names for 
the noun cases and verbal moods in Classical Arabic. Nasb ‘stand- 
ing upright’ is the name for the accusative case, raf‘ ‘rising’ is the 
nominative case, and khafd ‘lowering’ is well-known as the geni- 
tive case in the Kufan grammatical school. Additionally, jarr 
‘dragging, drawing, pulling’ is the name for the genitive case in 
the Basran school (Kinberg 1987, 15; al-Zajjaji 1959, 93; Ver- 
steegh 1993, 18). However, as we have seen, prior to Sibawayh’s 
Kitab, these words served interchangeably as both case names 
and the names for the vowels that most often marked those cases 
(Talmon 2000, 250). Versteegh identifies a Quranic tafsir by 
Muhammad al-Sa’ib ibn al-Kalbi (d. 763) as one of the earliest 
sources that employs the ’irabi set as vowel names. In it, he uses 
fath and nasb for /a/; damm and raf< for /u/; and kasr, khafd, and 
jarr for/i/; even applying the *i‘rabi names to internal vowels with 
no grammatical import (Versteegh 1993, 125-30). The lexical 
sections of Kitab al-‘Ayn contain further examples of this inter- 
changeability, suggesting it was common in the ‘Old Iraqi’ school 
of Arabic grammar some decades before al-Khalil and Sibawayh 
(Talmon 1996, 288; 1997, 194-97; 2000; 2003, 159, 235-40). 
Due to this lack of distinction between these two sets of terms, 
Versteegh (1993, 126) concludes that “the later terms for the case 


endings were once part of a system to indicate vowels.” 


3 Though note Merx (1889, 154), among others, who holds that the Syr- 
iac names are the sources of the Arabic names. 
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The prevailing notion as to the origin of the 7ivabi set is 
that they are calques from Syriac vowel names, possibly also af- 
fected by the influence of Greek grammar (Revell 1975, 181; Ver- 
steegh 1993, 26-32, 127-29; Talmon 1996, 290-91; 2000, 248- 
50; Versteegh 2011). Specifically, the thinking goes that nasb and 
khafd are calques of the Syriac vowel names zqopo ‘standing up- 
right’ and rboso ‘compressing’ (although Versteegh and Revell in- 
terpret it as ‘lowering’). Versteegh and Revell both propose that 
early Arabic linguists adopted these Syriac names at the same 
time that they adapted the Syriac diacritical dots to Arabic (Rev- 
ell 1975, 181 n. 2; Versteegh 1993, 31-32). Talmon generally 
concurs, but also emphasises that the reconstruction of this bor- 
rowing relies on the list of vowel names that Bar Hebraeus (d. 
1286) attributes to Jacob of Edessa (d. 708) (see Merx 1889, 50), 
even though most Syriac vowel names are not actually attested 
before Hunayn ibn Ishaq’s (d. 873) version of the Ktobo d-Shmohe 
Domyozye (The Book of Similar Words) (Talmon 2008, 165; see 
Hoffmann 1880, 2-49). Meanwhile, the ?irabi names are attested 
from no later than approximately 750, and nasb may have de- 
scribed relatively-backed allophones of ’alif even earlier. 

I previously argued that since zqopo was unattested prior to 
Hunayn Ibn Ishaq, and since rboso, hboso, and ‘s9so were unat- 
tested prior to the eleventh-century Syriac grammars, none of 
them could be sources of the Arabic vowel names (Posegay 2020, 
202-6). However, several of the Syriac terms are actually attested 
earlier, some even before Hunayn ibn Ishaq’s work. Most notable 
for the discussion of Arabic vowel names is the occurrence of 


zqipto ‘stood upright’, hbisto ‘pressed’, and ‘sists ‘constrained’ to 
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describe vowel qualities in the scholion on bgdkt letters by Dawid 
bar Pawlos (fl. c. 770-800).4 Dawid was a contemporary of 
Sibawayh, about 30 years younger than al-Khalil, and his career 
pushes zgipto much closer to the presumed introduction of nasb 
as a vowel name in first half of the eighth century. Despite this, 
the evidence from Kitab al-‘Ayn and other sources of vowel nam- 
ing in the Old Iraqi school still suggest that the ivabi names pre- 
date Dawid’s zqipto by several decades at least, and perhaps as 
much as 75 years. The fact remains that chronologically, the clos- 
est descriptions of Syriac vowels to the introduction of the Arabic 
dots are those in Jacob of Edessa’s writings, and even at the end 
of the seventh century, he describes the Syriac relative vocalisa- 
tion system without any hint of the later absolute names. Unless 
additional early Syriac sources emerge, it remains more likely 
that the Arabic ivabi names are the sources of later Syriac vowel 
names, rather than the converse. This chronology correlates with 
the adoption of the red-dot absolute vocalisation system in Ara- 
bic, which preceded the final developments of absolute pointing 
in both Syriac and Hebrew. 

Nevertheless, as Revell and Versteegh note, the principles 
of phonetic height that determined the placement of the Arabic 
diacritic and vowel points do seem to originate with the high and 
low homograph comparisons of seventh-century Syriac. It was 
those same principles that likely led to the first binary usage of 
nasb ‘standing upright’ and *imala ‘bending down’ to designate 


relatively backed or fronted allophones of /a/ and /a/ in Arabic 


4 MS Mardin, ZFRN 192 f. 199r, lines 11-18 and f. 200r, line 5; MS 
Jerusalem, SMMJ f. 166r, line 10. See Farina (2021). 
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(see above, chapter 3, 82.2). These two terms would have been 
necessary to teach the recitation of variant vowel qualities that 
the Arabic script had no way of recording. As the red-dot system 
spread, nasb became the absolute name for /a/, while the term 
tafkhim ‘thickening’ became the standard word for backed allo- 
phones, like /o/ in salat ‘prayer’ and /a/ after musta‘liya letters.° 

*Imala remained in use to indicate fronted allophones like 
/e/, but it was also associated with the concept of khafd. This 
likely resulted in part from grammarians perceiving letters pro- 
duced in front of the velum as munkhafida ‘lowered’ in contrast 
to the elevated musta‘liya letters. As we have seen, Ibn Jinni at- 
tests to this contrast in his division of the alphabet (Kinberg 1987, 
13; Ibn Jinni 1993, 4, 62; al-Nassir 1993, 51). When the gram- 
marian Abii al-Qasim al-Zajjaji (d. 948/949) explains the khafd 
case in his al-Idah fi ‘Illal al-Nahw (The Clarification of the Reasons 
of Grammar), he says: “And regarding the one called khafd among 
the Kufans, they explained it in the same manner as the explana- 
tion of raf‘ and nasb, for they said [it was] due to the lowering of 
the lower jaw during its articulation, and its bending toward one 
of two directions ( pu 03 ol MEAS Gch SN oy wees claw og 
Sto} SI aleey cay Gil Lee fier thos) piss Isles Cailly ill jaan 
osgel)” (al-Zajjaji 1959, 93; see Kinberg 1987, 15). Al-Zajjaji 


5 Fukhkhama and the phrase ’alif mufakhkhama appear in the lexical ma- 
terial in Kitab al-‘Ayn, likely stretching back to the period of the Old 
Iraqi school. This ‘thickening’ of ’alif is presented as contrasting ?imadla 
and resembling waw (Makhzumi 1985, III:317; IV:103, 281; Talmon 
1997, 136, 141). Note that Sibawayh does not use tafkhim for this pur- 
pose, and only applies it to the /6/ allophone of 7alif in salat, zakat, and 
hayat (Sibawayh 1986, IV:432). 
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uses the word mayl ‘bending, inclination’ to explain the direction- 
ality of khafd’s articulation, taking the same root as *imdla to in- 
dicate the fronted articulation point and low tongue position of 
the vowel /i/. There is also one passage in the lexical sections of 
Kitab al-‘Ayn that presents munkhafid ‘lowering, lowered’ and 
m@il ‘bending, inclining’ as synonyms when describing the posi- 
tion of a relaxed shoulder, both as opposed to a raised shoulder, 
which is called muntasib ‘standing upright’ (Makhzumi 1985, 
IV:79; Talmon 1997, 139). 

This continued association of the front of the mouth with a 
comparatively ‘low’ position led to the addition of khafd ‘lower- 
ing’ asa name for /i/. Along with nasb for /a/, the only remaining 
cardinal vowel was /u/, which was called raf ‘rising’. This ‘rising’ 
reflects the comparatively-backed position of the velar vowel 
/u/, which was ‘raised up’ with the tongue retracted near the 
position of the musta‘liya letters. The lexical material in al-‘Ayn 
supports this interpretation while defining tafkhim, where it 
states: “The tafkhim of speech is magnifying it; raf‘ in speech is 
tafkhim; and ’alif mufakhkham resembles waw ( .a.Jos5 eis! warty 
spl golds ptete Cally ed ISI 5 ily)” (Makhzumi 1985, 
IV:281; Talmon 1997, 141). Furthermore, the entry on nasb says: 
“Nasb is your raf‘ [raising] of something, you setting it upright, 
standing straight up (We Lub anya ted E15 — eI)” (Ma- 
khzumi 1985, VII:136). Al-Azhari’s (d. 980) later addition to this 
section is similar, as he says: “The mansttb word, its sound is 
yurfa‘ [raised up] toward the upper palate (<3, dy pares! LISI 
eV la) SI iy.2)” (Makhzumi 1985, VII:136). Al-‘Ayn further 


suggests that raf‘ was the natural antonym for khafd, as the raf‘ 
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entry reads: “Raf* is the opposite of khafd (_22>\ _2,4 le s S|)” (Ma- 
khzumi 1985, 11:125; Talmon 1997, 198). The entry for khafd 
then states: “Khafd is the opposite of raf‘ (a5) edi jail)” (Ma- 
khzumi 1985, IV:178). It seems that when Arabic phonologists 
implemented the absolute 7ivdbi vowel vowels, they added khafd 
and raf‘ as a natural binary pair to the pre-existing pair of nasb 
and *imadla. 

Besides this phonetic meaning, raf‘ was also linked to nasb 
in the grammatical teaching of the Old Iraqi school, where it 
formed an early distinction between perfect and imperfect verbs 
in the *irab system. Again in the nasb entry of Kitab al-‘Ayn, the 
text reads: “Nasb is opposed to raf‘ in 7irab C3 ey de 2i)l 
wlseY\)” (Makhzumi 1985, VII:135), apparently referring to an 
Old Iraqi method of distinguishing verbal aspects. Talmon notes 
that despite Sibawayh’s instructions to separate the *iTdabi and 
non-’iTrabi vowel sets, he also applies the term nasb to the non- 
inflectional /a/ ending of a few perfect verbs, likely in contrast 
to imperfect verbs which end in /u/. He thus argues that in this 
case, Sibawayh “seems to follow an early theorem that considers 
the a vs. u contrast in the perfect vs. imperfect verbs a significant 
irabi feature” (Talmon 2003, 238). 

In sum, the 7irabi set of vowel names reflects the same prin- 
ciple of phonetic height that informed the placement of the Syr- 
iac and Arabic diacritic dots, the Tiberian vocalisation points, 
and the red-dot vowel system. Nasb ‘standing upright’ meaning 
/a/ is a remnant of an earlier system for describing allophones of 
-alif, representing relatively ‘high’ backed vowel qualities in com- 


parison to the relatively fronted ‘low’ qualities of *imala ‘bending 
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down’. The perception among Arabic grammarians of the front of 
the mouth as low led to the classification of munkhafid conso- 
nants and the use of khafd ‘lowering’ as a name for the vowel /i/. 
They also introduced raf« ‘rising’, the logical opposite of khafd, as 
a name for /u/, indicating its raised articulation at the top of the 
mouth near the place of the musta‘liya letters. 

Lastly, rather than khafd, the Basran grammatical school 
referred to both /i/ and the genitive case as jarr ‘dragging, draw- 
ing, pulling’. This term is attested in the same early sources as 
the other three *i‘rabi names (e.g., Ibn al-Kalbi’s tafsir and Kitab 
al-‘Ayn’s lexicon), and it can be interpreted as a phonetic name 
in contrast to damm ‘pressing together’, describing the action of 
‘pulling’ or ‘drawing’ back the lips to pronounce /i/. However, it 
may be more likely that the original meaning referred to the ex- 
tension (‘drawing out’) of a word by adding /i/ to facilitate the 
pronunciation of an unvocalised consonant. Talmon argues that 
this usage of jarr is derived from the West Syriac cognate and 
accent name gorord (Talmon 1996, 290-91; 2000, 250; 2008, 
174), which also means ‘drawing’ or ‘pulling,’ and informs a 
reader to “draw out or prolong in recitation, and hence to stress, 
the syllable to which it is attached” (Segal 1953, 123). For this 
explanation, he cites al-Khwarizmi’s (d. 997) example of jarr in 
Mafatih al-‘Uliim (The Keys to the Sciences), which refers to the /i/ 
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vowel added to the end of a jussive verb to connect it to a subse- 
quent ’alif wasl (al-Khwarizmi 1968, 45, lines 7-9; Fischer 1985, 
99).° 

To this evidence we may add a statement from al-Zajjaji, 
who writes: “As for jarr, it is only called that because the meaning 
of jarr is idafa [addition]; and that is, the jarra letters pull what 
precedes them, connecting it to what follows them, as you say ‘I 
passed bi-zayd”,’ for the b@ has connected your passing to Zayd 
(BjbeS) By pct gl EUS5 SBLEYI oS) ee oY HU ew LS Call Lily 
SJ yg cog cle ay cy SUES Late be J ales Ys Le as 
4,5)” (al-Zajjaji 1959, 93). For al-Zajjaji here, jarr is the /i/ added 
to the preposition b- ‘by, with’ to connect it to the noun Zayd. In 
that sense, Talmon’s interpretation of the term’s meaning seems 
correct. Moreover, unlike the other Syriac terms that have been 
proposed as sources for the iTdbi names, gorord is actually at- 
tested prior to the time of the Old Iraqi school in the accent list 
attributed to Thomas the Deacon (fl. c. 600) (Martin 1869, ~, 
line 17; see also, Phillips 1869, 77; Segal 1953, 120). 

In conclusion, both the *i‘rabi (nasb, khafd, raf‘, jarr) and 
non-irabi (fath, kasr, damm) sets of vowel names are attested in 
the earliest eighth-century Arabic grammatical sources. In this 
early period, the two sets were used interchangeably, represent- 
ing both final ‘inflectional’ vowels and internal vowel phonemes. 


The non-irabi set shares its meanings with vowel names in both 


© Al-Khwarizmi attributes his list of vowel terms to al-Khalil, and 
Talmon treats it as genuinely Khalilian, but this is not certain (Talmon 
2003, 263-65). The vowel list in Mafatih al-Uliim is discussed below. 
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Syriac and Hebrew, but it is not clear whether one tradition bor- 
rowed from the others or vice versa. It is equally possible that 
‘open-and-closed’ phonetic naming was a kind of areal feature in 
early Islamicate Semitic phonology, and Arabic linguists derived 
their vowel names without directly calquing Syriac terminology. 
Meanwhile, the irdabi set (except jarr) emerged out of the wide- 
spread perception of ‘high-and-low’ phonology that also perme- 
ated the Syriac and Hebrew relative vocalisation systems. These 
explanations suffice for the names of the three cardinal vowels in 
Arabic, but Arabic grammarians also refined their phonological 
vocabulary by creating terms for vocalic allophones and vowels 


in specific morphosyntactic positions. 


1.2. Refining the Arabic System: Al-Khwarizmi and 


the Keys to the Sciences 


Arabic grammarians and Quran reciters developed numerous 
technical terms for addressing the allophonic realisations of vow- 
els in certain contexts, and we have already seen a bit of this 
terminology in the analyses of *imdla and tafkhim (see above, 
chapter 3, 82.2). This section will discuss additional pertinent 
vowel terminology through the lens of the chapters on grammar 
in Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Khwarizmi’s (d. 997) encyclopae- 
dia, Mafatih al-‘Ulim (The Keys to the Sciences) (see Bosworth 
1963; Fischer 1985). Al-Khwarizmi claims to transmit two sepa- 
rate non-standard traditions of *irab, one from al-Khalil ibn 
Ahmad (d. 786/791) and one from “the school of the philosophy 
of the Greeks” (al-Khwarizmi 1968, 44-46). Both mention multi- 


ple vowel names besides those covered above. The division of the 
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text suggests that al-Khwarizmi perceived the ’irab systems of al- 
Khalil and the Greek philosophers as different from that of the 
majority of Arabic grammarians, who essentially followed the 
system laid out by Sibawayh (al-Khwarizmi 1968, 42-44). 

We have already addressed the most likely source for al- 
Khwarizmi’s Greek school—namely, the Arabic grammar of 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq (see above, chapter 2, §3.3)—but his attribu- 
tion of information to al-Khalil is more problematic. First, while 
al-Khwarizmi was an accomplished encyclopaedist, he was not a 
grammarian, and several inconsistencies in the text of these chap- 
ters suggest he might have made some mistakes (e.g., Fischer 
1985, 96, 99). His goal with Mafatih al-‘Ulim was to provide a 
useful reference book for tenth-century Islamicate scribes, and 
compiling a wide range of obscure (and perhaps dubious) linguis- 
tic terminology may have been preferable to only recording a few 
terms with well-known meanings. Second, as Wolfdietrich 
Fischer notes, in more than 550 quotations from the Kitab, 
Sibawayh never cites al-Khalil using al-Khwarizmi’s terminology 
(Fischer 1985, 97; see Reuschel 1959). Sibawayh does not quote 
his teacher in any of his own chapters on phonetics (Troupeau 
1958; 1976, 16-17; Versteegh 1993, 16), but many of al- 
Khwarizmi’s ‘Khalilian’ terms are not phonetic in nature, so the 
absence is still striking. Talmon does locate most of the Khalilian 
terms in linguistic contexts in the lexical portions of Kitab al-‘Ayn, 
but besides those names which are shared with the typical ’i‘rabi 
system, their meanings do not closely match al-Khwarizmi’s 
(Talmon 1997, 264). 
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Fischer (1985, 98) concludes that “we may regard them 
as al-Khalil’s true technical terms, until we get proof to the con- 
trary,” despite the fact that they suggest al-Khalil’s approach to 
grammar and 7i‘rab differed considerably from Sibawayh’s 
(Fischer 1985, 98-101).” We know this is not the case (Versteegh 
1993, 17; Talmon 2003, 279-80). Talmon is slightly more cau- 
tious, but still concludes that 

the list is a unique attempt, probably by al-Khalil himself, 

to create a most accurate terminology of the vowel system. 

This set was probably neglected by the inventor himself, 

but was recorded by posterity as a curious attempt. It does 

not undermine the attribution to al-Khalil of the vowel ter- 

minology and related terms, although it does not support 

it in any significant manner (Talmon 1997, 265). 
The present study accepts that many of al-Khwarizmi’s ‘Khalilian’ 
terms are undoubtedly based on linguistic terminology from the 
eighth century, but it remains sceptical that Mafatih al-Ulim 
faithfully transmits their original meanings or that al-Khalil him- 
self actually employed them as a vowel-naming ‘system’. The fol- 
lowing discussion refers to them collectively as ‘pseudo- 
Khalilian’. 

Al-Khwarizmi lists 21 items among the pseudo-Khalillian 
terms in his encyclopaedia, 18 of which are names for vowels. 
Seven of these are the irabi and non-7iTabi names (see above, 


present chapter, 81.1), including jarr. He describes each of these 


” Specifically, Fischer argues that these terms suggest al-Khalil did not 
recognise Sibawayh’s fundamental principle of ‘amal ‘governance’ in 
analysing *i‘rab. On this concept, see Rybalkin (2011). 
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as having essentially the same function as they do in most gram- 
matical texts, albeit with contextual restrictions (e.g., raf* only 
applies to words with tanwin) (Fischer 1985, 98-100; Talmon 
1997, 264).° The other 11 have no parallels in the names for car- 
dinal vowels. They are, in the order that they appear: tawjih, 
hashw, najr, ?ishmam, qa, tafkhim, *irsdl, taysir, *idja‘, imdla, and 
nabra (al-Khwarizmi 1968, 44-46). 

Al-Khwarizmi writes that tawjih ‘guidance, direction’ is 
“what occurs at the beginnings of words, for example, the ‘ayn in 
‘umar and the qf in qutam ( 38) 26 oF pu pS yypte 3 aby 
~3)” (al-Khwarizmi 1968, 44, lines 6-7). That is, tawjih is /u/ that 
occurs in the first syllable of a word (Fischer 1985, 100). This 
term does not appear in Kitab al-‘Ayn, but in the context of this 
list it belongs with hashw ‘stuffing’, a name for /u/ in an internal 
syllable of a noun (e.g., rajul’"), and najr ‘natural form, condition’ 
(Kazimirski 1860, 1202; Lane 1863, 2830), a name for /u/ in the 
final syllable of a noun (e.g., al-jabalu) (al-Khwarizmi 1968, 44, 
lines 7-8; see Versteegh 1993, 18).°? Each of these three repre- 
sents the same vowel in different syllabic positions, a distinction 
which has little importance in grammar (where damm can cover 
all three), but which would have been useful in analysing poetic 
metre. Talmon notes that hashw can refer to any internal letter in 
Kitab al-‘Ayn (Talmon 1997, 264), but it is also the prosodic term 


8 Three further terms are names for ‘silence’ or ‘lack of vowel’ (jazm, 
taskin, tawqif) (al-Khwarizmi 1968, 45, lines 9-11). They are related to 
the *irabi and non-’i‘rabi sets of vowel names, but are not analysed here. 
° Al-Khwarizmi specifies that najr does not apply to a word with tanwin. 
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for a verse’s internal feet, excepting the last foot of each hemi- 
stich (Abbas 2002, 48).'° Tawjih is also a technical term in poetry, 
where it indicates a verse that has two different meanings (Abbas 
2002, 300). Najr is not a prosodic term, and in general it relates 
to carpentry, but its meaning of a ‘natural form’ may indicate the 
default function of /u/ as the marker of nouns in the nominative 
case. While it is not clear why al-Khwarizmi connects /u/ to these 
three terms in particular, it does seem that the tradition which 
he transmits is somehow derived from prosodic vocabulary. 
Given al-Khalil’s outsized influence on Arabic prosody (Frolov 
2011; Sellheim 2012), al-Khwarizmi’s attribution of these terms 
to him is unsurprising. 

The next pseudo-Khalilian term is ?ishmam ‘giving a scent’, 
which al-Khwarizmi says is “what occurs at the beginning of de- 
ficient words, for example, the qaf of gila when it is given a hint 
of damma (a2 <i 3) LB BW goss Ae givell pS pte 2 sy 4)” (al- 
Khwarizmi 1968, 44, lines 10-11). This explanation describes the 
pronunciation of the long /i/ in qila ‘it was said’ as slightly 
rounded and backed (i.e., /i/), approximating /u/ (i.e., damma) 
(Alfozan 1989, 35; see also, 16, n. 49, no. 2). Ishmam appears in 
the lexical portions of Kitab al-‘Ayn, where it indicates “pronun- 
ciation of a shade of a vowel,” mainly /i/ with shades of /u/ 
(Makhzumi 1985, VI:224; VIII:13, 92; Talmon 1997, 141, 264). 
Sibawayh also defines it in his discussion of the endings of words 


in pausal form (see Hoberman 2011): 


1° Cf al-Dani’s (1960, 39, 53-54) usage of hashw when explaining 
Quranic pointing. 
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Coe ee) Nels {\3] nee or aca eet Z 
chlo Sela s Mice pen eels ve ber oS Saks A 


ES Sper ody LEU 

As for *ishmam, it is not towards a particular way, but ra- 

ther it is in raf‘ because damma is from waw, so you are 

able to put your tongue in whatever position of the letters 

that you want, and then bring together your lips, since 

your bringing together of your lips is like your imparting 

movement to part of your body. Your *ishmam in raf‘ is vis- 

ual, not with any sound for the ears. (Sibawayh 1986, 

IV:171) 

Sibawayh’s explanation emphasises that ’ishmam is a visual phe- 
nomenon that is only possible because damma is articulated with 
the same lip movement as waw. As such, a speaker can use their 
tongue to pronounce another letter at the end of a word in pause 
while also pressing their lips together in the shape of damma, but 
not fully pronouncing /u/. The letter is thus given a ‘scent’ or 
‘hint’ of damma, while not actually being vocalised as such (Al- 
fozan 1989, 16, n. 49, no. 4). This phenomenon contrasts al- 
Khwarizmi’s explanation, which refers to an internal vowel and 
indicates an aural change. 

Ibn Jinni (d. 1002) also uses *ishmdam to describe blended 
allophones, similar to al-Khwarizmi’s mixed vowel. He connects 
these allophones to the sense of smell, writing: 

Wing Qype Sy OLY) 3 AUS ped 5S iyi) Laval ily 

BpSN ot bed Yamal col Nl BS god ely call Sayed Cs ol 

(Aas BS Vy cians ine Cond Jl JS Soul ole of LS 

PPG CAL gre Le Nbag cold) coilgy dy pene io be Leask oly! ENASS 


pall 
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As for the damma mixed with kasra, for example in *imdla 

as you say ‘marrartu bi-madh@r” and ‘hadha ibn bir’, you 

make the form of the damma on the ‘ayn and the b@ re- 

semble the kasra of the ra’, so you give it the scent of a bit 

of the kasra. Just as this vowel before this waw is not a 

pure damma, neither is it a slackened kasra, and likewise 

the waw after it is mixed with the odours of ya’. This is the 

school of Sibawayh, and it is correct. (Ibn Jinni 1993, 53) 

Ibn Jinni interprets the same example of the *imdla of /u/ (i.e., 
madh@r" ‘frightened’) that Sibawayh used in the Kitab (see above, 
chapter 3, §2.2), and says that the blending of /u/ occurs when 
‘you give it the scent’ ?ashmamtahd@) of /i/. The result is that the 
long vowel of the waw takes on raw@’ih ‘odours’ of ya’, and its 
quality is realised as /u/ with a hint of /i/ (i.e., a fronted rounded 
vowel). Ibn Jinni uses the same olfactory language to describe 
other vowel blends (e.g., /a/ mixed with /u/ or /i/) (Ibn Jinni 
1993, 53-54), as well as the changing of a particular consonant 
to approximate another consonant (e.g., sad like zay) (Ibn Jinni 
1993, 51; see Alfozan 1989, 16, n. 49, no. 1). 

Al-Khwarizmi also gives a second description of ’ishmam, 
this time from the “school of the philosophers of the Greeks.”?" 
According to them: “Rawm and ’ishmam are to the harakat as the 
harakat are to the letters of lengthening and softness; I mean, alif, 
waw, and y@ ( 3) OWS) deeS OSS ode SI legend plead Vly e495! 
elsly slag AY! cse! cpblly eS! 3, >)” (al-Khwarizmi 1968, 46, lines 
8-10). In this ‘Greek’ analysis of vowels, the harakat—the ‘short’ 
vowels—each have reduced quantity in comparison to the length 


of the matres lectionis. Al-Khwarizmi suggests that by the same 


" ‘School’ as in ‘doctrine, methodology’. The Arabic word is madhhab. 
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reckoning, rawm and ’ishmam are each a portion of the quantity 
of a haraka. This quantitative interpretation of ’ishmdadm seems to 
have nothing to do with the long blended 7ishmam vowel that he 
said is in qila, but it does relate to Sibawayh’s description of 
*ishmam, by which a speaker articulates only the slightest amount 
of /u/ while stopping on a letter. Sibawayh also mentions rawm 
as a reduced vowel and another way that a word in pause can 
end: 
cp geet ol he Zeta) GUS i} pales re AS) Igaly Cpl Lily 
JES 3 oe Lele Sl pale oly Se US gle SIH] aay be J 
Fas Lal ge SFY) elpcal yill hf alsy le “Is” le gSa Le 


As for those who desire [i.e., make rawm] the vowel, they 

are motivated by that desire to pronounce something when 

normally it must be silent, to make known that its condi- 

tion for them is not like what was normally silent. That is 

also what those who did ’ishmam intended, except that 

they were more strongly restrained. (Sibawayh 1986, 

IV:168) 
Sibawayh’s rawm ‘seeking, desiring’ is similar to *ishmam, in that 
it is a partial vowel pronounced instead of suktin on a letter at the 
end of a word in pause, but it is stronger, in that it is not just a 
visual phenomenon. Instead, a speaker pronounces an ultra-short 
vowel, ‘seeking’ towards a complete haraka, but only reaching a 
fraction of its length (Hoberman 2011). It is not limited to /u/, 
and can also occur as a shortened /a/ or /i/ at the end of a word 
that is nasb ‘accusative’ or jarr ‘genitive’ (Sibawayh 1986, 
IV:171). This rawm is distinct from ?ishmdam for Sibawayh, but al- 


Khwarizmi does not attempt to distinguish the two in the irab 
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of the Greeks, and he does not list rawm among the pseudo- 
Khalilian vowel terms. 

The next pseudo-Khalilian term is gaT ‘lowest depth, de- 
pression’, “which occurs at the beginnings of words, like the dad 
of daraba (2.5 alo ou IN! jyL2 (3 aby 4)” (al-Khwarizmi 1968, 
45, line 1). Like nasb and fath, qa refers to the vowel /a/, alt- 
hough it only applies to the first syllable of a word. Like tawjih 
and hashw, this feature may indicate that it was originally a term 
used in the analysis of prosodic metre. Its meaning is likely re- 
lated to the association of /a/ with the articulation point of 
hamza, deep in the throat, and hence at the lowest depth of all 
the vowels (see Kinberg 1987 and above, chapter 3, 82.2). The 
term may also be connected to the anatomical description of the 
‘laryngeal prominence’,’* for which Ibn Sina (d. 1037) says: “its 
taq‘ir ‘depressing, deepening’ is inwards and backwards ( _ J! 0.3 
He Sy j+lo)” (al-Tayyan and Mir Alam 1983, 64; see also, Lane 
1863, 2546). Given that al-Khwarizmi’s only example of ga‘r is a 
fatha on the musta‘liya letter dad, he might also be alluding to a 
degree of velarisation in the articulation of /a/. 

After gar is tafkhim ‘thickening’, a common term that ap- 
pears as early as Kitab al-‘Ayn to indicate the allophonic realisa- 
tion of fatha as /3/ or /o/, especially in contrast to *imdla (i.e., 
/e/) (al-Nassir 1993, 103-4; Talmon 1997, 264; see above, chap- 
ter 3, 82.2). It was certainly in use from the earliest stages of 
Arabic linguistics to describe variations in recitation that could 
not be marked by the vowel points, but there is no reason to as- 


sociate it specifically with al-Khalil. It is also lexically similar to 


2 The Adam’s apple. 
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Jacob of Edessa’s vowel descriptor ‘be ‘thick’, which he applied 
to relatively-backed Syriac vowels like /3/ and /o/ in the second 
half of the seventh century. That said, al-Khwarizmi does not 
demonstrate this usage of tafkhim. Instead, he writes: “Al-Tafkhim 
is what occurs in the middles of words on ’alif with hamza, for 
example, sa’ala (Siw yi degjga!) WY le SI Jouwlsh ob 8s)” 
(al-Khwarizmi 1968, 45, lines 1-2). The vowel on the hamza in 
sa’ala is a regular fatha (/a/),'* so it is not clear what distinction 
al-Khwa4rizmi is trying to make. He may mean a vernacular pro- 
nunciation of the medial hamza in which long /a/ replaces the 
glottal stop (sdla instead of sa’ala). This specific usage of tafkhim 
as the vowel of a medial hamza does not occur in Kitab al-‘Ayn. 
The next pseudo-Khalilian vowel is ’irsal ‘unbinding, eas- 
ing, slackening’, which al-Khwarizmi says is “what occurs at the 
ends [of words] on ’alif with hamza, for example, the alif of qir’a 
(313 Cal gos Sjgegesl SWI isle Leiber! o es l.)” (al-Khwarizmi 
1968, 45, lines 2-3).'4 This vowel, too, is /a/, corresponding to 
the fatha before t@ marbiita, and again it seems that al-Khwarizmi 
may be alluding to a vernacular pronunciation in which the glot- 
tal stop is lost (thus gird or the like). Talmon reports that in Kitab 
al-‘Ayn, ’irsal denotes short /a/ in contrast to the lengthening of 


madd, but his only example states that for the y@ (i.e., the alif 


'3 Or a hamza bayna bayna; see above, chapter 2, §2.2. 

'* The reading of qir’a ‘endemic disease’ is based on the orthography as 
given by Van Vloten, which is o|3 or al (al-Khwarizmi 1968, 45, n. G). 
Talmon (1997, 264) suggests that this word should instead be read 
qara*(a). It may also be a defective spelling of qird’a ‘reading, recita- 
tion’. 
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magsura) at the end of the word al-mar‘%zz4 ‘fine-haired’ (<5¢*0I\), 
“they hang the ya’ as mursila [slackened] (4. -JI \,ale)” (Ma- 
khzumi 1985, 11:334; Talmon 1997, 264). This line corresponds 
with al-Khwarizmi’s definition of *imala ‘bending down, inclina- 
tion’, which reads: “’Imala is what occurs on the letters before 
slackened ya’s, for example, ‘sd and Musa; and tafkhim is op- 
posed to it ( cwyey pete god Abe I lel! fs sl GypJi dle ed, Ll 
oul leisy)” (al-Khwarizmi 1968, 45, line 12, to 46, line 1). 
Here he does recognise that tafkhim is opposed to ?imdla, and he 
identifies the “slackened ya’s” of ‘Isé and Musd (pronounced ‘Isé 
and Musé) as indicators of the /e/ allophone of 7alif. 

The concept of ’irsal thus seems to indicate two related phe- 
nomena: the long vowel that results from the ‘slackening’ of a 
glottal stop in the final syllable of words like qir’a,'® and the long 
*imala vowel represented by ‘slackened’ ’alifs that hang below the 
line as ’alif maqstira. However, Ibn Jinni also uses mursila to des- 
ignate a type of kasra that is not blended with /u/. Writing again 
regarding the waw of madh&r, he says: “Just as the vowel before 
this waw is not a pure damma, neither is it a slackened kasra (.S4 
Kbps Bae Vg (dares dard Crend glyll ode [3 Soul obs gl)” (bn Jinni 
1993, 53). This description may be a reference to *imdla (and /e/) 
as a type of kasra blended with fatha instead of damma. 

Taysir ‘facilitation, simplification, making easy’ is one of 
the few pseudo-Khalilian terms that does not appear at all in 
Kitab al-‘Ayn, though Talmon (1997, 264) suggests it comes from 


the vocabulary of Quranic recitation. Al-Khwarizmi says that “it 


'S Perhaps notably, if pronounced without the glottal stop, then the long 
/a/ in gird could also undergo ’imadla. 
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is the ’alifs which are removable from the ends of words, like the 
saying of God most high, fa-adalluna al-sabila [Q. 33.67] ( 
eels! UULSE Shs ab IS gout LSI jleel ys desea! OWYN)? (al 
Khwarizmi 1968, 45, lines 3-5). He is referring to the ’alif at the 
end of al-sabild ‘the path’, which is a mater lectionis representing 
the /a/ of the accusative case ending. Typically, a fatha alone 
marks the accusative, so this orthography is extremely irregular. 
This verse is the only instance in the Quran where the case end- 
ing of al-sabil is written plene. Al-Khwarizmi apparently considers 
this °alif ‘removable’ (mustakhraja); it could be deleted without 
changing the meaning of the verse. Exactly how this property re- 
lates to taysir is not clear, but perhaps al-Khwarizmi means that 
it ‘facilitates’ the reading of the final /a/ (notably at the end of 
the verse), or that the removal of this ’alif would ‘simplify’ the 
orthography. 

Al-Khwarizmi lists *idja‘ ‘laying something down, lowering 
something’ as the name for /i/ in a medial syllable, giving the 
example of the ba’ in *ibil ‘camels’ (al-Khwarizmi 1968, 45, line 
7). Talmon notes one line from Kitab al-‘Ayn’s entry on the root 


coe 


dj which reads: “idja‘ is in the rhymes which you make ’imdla 
(riteg; ol sila ie gee ly)” (Makhzumi 1985, 1:212; Talmon 
1997, 264), which seems to indicate that ?idja‘ has a similar qual- 
ity to the approximate /e/ of ’imdla. It also suggests that the 
term’s origin is in the technical vocabulary of prosody, which is 
appropriate given al-Khwarizmi’s attribution of it to al-Khalil and 


his note that it only occurs in specific syllables.’* "Idja‘ appears 


'© See tawjih discussion above and Fischer (1985, 100). 
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among the other terms for /i/ in the pseudo-Khalilian list (includ- 
ing kasr, khafd, and jarr), and Lane (1863, 1769) has already ob- 
served that its meaning relates to the phonetic ‘inclination’ and 
‘lowering’ of *imdla and khafd. This connection tracks with the 
idea of ‘bending down’ towards the front of the mouth as a pho- 
netic feature of /i/ and /e/. 

The last pseudo-Khalilian term is nabra ‘rising outward, 
raising the voice, swelling’, which al-Khwarizmi says is “the 
hamza that occurs at the ends of verbs and nouns, like saba’, 
gara’a, and mala’ (13 hag go cl Vs Sta) eld 3 et el dog)! 
Su,)” (al-Khwarizmi 1968, 46, lines 1-2). Nabra does mean 
hamza at least once in the lexical portion of Kitab al-‘Ayn, and 
Talmon suspects that it comes from a non-technical usage 
(Talmon 1997, 264; see also, Makhzumi 1985, VIII:269), perhaps 
related to hamza ‘rising outward’ from the lowest articulation 
point in the throat or chest (Sibawayh 1986, IV:101, 176, 433; 
Ibn Jinni 1993, 7, 43). Al-Khwarizmi may be stressing that a 
speaker raises the intensity of the voice to articulate full glottal 
stops for the hamzas of saba’ ‘Sheba’, gara’a ‘he read’, and mala’ 
‘assembly’,’” rather than eliding them into a vernacular pronun- 
ciation with long final /a/. 

Al-Khwarizmi’s definitions and evidence from other Arabic 
linguistic texts suggest that the vowel names which he attributes 
to al-Khalil come from a variety of disparate sources. Besides the 
seven 7irabi and non-’irabi names—all of which likely predate al- 


Khalil—the other 11 pseudo-Khalilian terms are a mixture of 


” The three examples are unvocalised in Van Vloten’s edition. 
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items from prosody (tawjih, hashw, perhaps najr and ’idja), pho- 
nology (ishmam, tafkhim, ?imdala, perhaps nabra), and Qur’anic 
recitation (taysir, perhaps ’irsal). It might be correct to connect a 
few of the prosodic terms to al-Khalil, but even then, many of al- 
Khwarizmi’s definitions do not match the usage of these words in 
other contexts. Fischer (1985, 100) remarks that “undoubtedly, 
the list of technical terms attributed al-Khalil is very incomplete, 
and does not allow one to conclude a consistent concept of his 
grammatical ideas from it.” However, it seems that this chapter 
is merely a collection of miscellaneous words that al-Khwarizmi 
recognised as related to grammatical inflection or other spoken 
phenomena, the technical nuances of which he did not always 
understand. As such, there is no grammatical system to discern, 
save perhaps one that al-Khwarizmi himself construed to supple- 
ment the more mainstream 7irdb analysis in his preceding chap- 
ter. This ‘system’ cannot be linked to al-Khalil with any degree of 
confidence. Nevertheless, many of the vowel names given in 
Mafatih al-‘Ulim, especially the ones found in other philological 
sources (e.g., rawm, *ishmam, tafkhim, *imdla, ’irsal, ’idja, repre- 
sent genuine innovations to describe the phonology of non-cardi- 
nal vowels, whether for linguistic analysis, prosody, or Qur’anic 


recitation. 


2.0. Vowel Names in the Syriac Tradition 


In the third chapter of the most recent edition of Robinson’s Par- 
adigms, J. F. Coakley records the Syriac vowel names zqopo (/3/), 
ptoho (/a/), rboso (/e/), hboso (/i/), and ‘soso (/u/) (Robinson and 
Coakley 2013, 13, n. 5; see also, N6ldeke 1904, §9). These names 
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are based on the thirteenth-century terminology of Bar Hebraeus, 
and some scholars have suggested that they are the sources of 
Arabic vowel terminology (Hoffmann 1880, XV-XVI; Merx 1889, 
50; Versteegh 1993, 29-31). However, as we have seen, the ear- 
liest Syriac grammatical tradition did not have specific names for 
each vowel, instead describing them in terms of relative openness 
and backness with terms like ‘wide’ (pte), ‘narrow’ (qattin), ‘thick’ 
(be), and ‘thin’ (nged). The following section traces the develop- 
ment of Syriac vowel names from their conceptual origins in the 
‘wide-and-narrow’ language of Jacob of Edessa through to the 
eleventh-century grammars of the Eliases of Nisibis and Tirhan. 
This development begins with the first hints of absolute 
naming in the scholion on bgdkt letters by Dawid bar Pawlos (fl. 
770-800) before progressing to the more complete systems at- 
tested by Hunayn ibn Ishaq’s (d. 873) Ktobo d-Shmahe Domyoye 
(The Book of Similar Words) and the late ninth-century mash- 
Imonuts manuscript BL Add. 12138 (Loopstra 2014; 2015). Evi- 
dence from the Syriac-Arabic lexica of ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali (d. c. 900) 
Hasan bar Bahlul (fl. 942-968) reinforces this progression, show- 
ing a transition from partial sets of names to the complete—albeit 
unstandardised—sets in the grammars of Elias of Nisibis (d. 
1046) and Elias of Tirhan (d. 1049). This history is also inter- 
twined with parallel developments in the Arabic linguistic tradi- 
tion, but even in its latest stages, Syriac grammarians maintained 
their basic principles of the early ‘wide-and-narrow’ comparative 


analysis. 
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2.1. The Earliest Sources for Absolute Names 


The first Syriac term that might be considered an absolute vowel 
name comes from Jacob of Edessa’s (d. 708) grammatical trac- 
tate, On Persons and Tenses. He refers to the pair of a supralinear 
dot plus a sublinear dot that represents the “intermediate” vocal- 
isation of a three-way homograph as mpaggdono ‘bridling’ (Phil- 
lips 1869, x, line 15). It is apparently a graphemic name, com- 
paring the two points on opposite sides of a word with the ends 
of a bridle on the sides of a horse’s mouth. Theoretically, this 
term can indicate any vowel between two other vowels on the 
Syriac scale, but it almost always applies to a word with /a/. It 
is thus a de facto absolute name in most cases, even though Jacob 
of Edessa did not use it exactly as such.'® Some later grammarians 
(c. thirteenth century) and modern(ish) scholars refer to 
mpaggdono with the related term pugodo (Hoffmann 1880, XVI; 
Segal 1953, 23, n. 16, 172), but this form of the word does not 
appear in Jacob of Edessa’s grammatical works. 

After Jacob, the next source of vowel names is Dawid bar 
Pawlos (fl. 770-800), although we have seen that some of his 
terminology was still transitioning between relative and absolute 
vocalisation (see above, chapter 3, 81.1). He utilises four terms 


that approximate some absolute vowel names found in later 


'8 See discussion in Segal (1953, 23). It should be noted here that the 
‘vowel diagram’ in the appendix of Segal’s book is misleading. Even 
though the Syriac authors in the diagram appear to represent an evolu- 
tionary trajectory, Segal does not list them chronologically. He also 
‘modernises’ some of the names to match the ptoho pattern (i.e., CC9Co), 
even when they do not appear in that form in the Syriac sources. 
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sources, including: zqipto ‘stood upright’, ptihto ‘opened’, hbisto 
‘pressed together’, and ‘sista ‘constrained’.'? His hbisto and ‘sista 
describe the letters yod and waw realised as /i/ and /u/, respec- 
tively. Ptihto then indicates a letter with /a/, though it also seems 
to be a relative term that can describe relatively-open realisations 
of yod and waw.”° Meanwhile, Dawid applies zqipto only to letters 
with /3/. 

As addressed above (present chapter, §1.1), this earliest at- 
testation of zqp ‘standing upright’ to indicate /3/ post-dates the 
first usage of the *i‘rabi term nasb ‘standing upright’ to name the 
Arabic /a/ by at least several decades. Recall that this term even- 
tually became the name for the Arabic accusative case, but prior 
to Sibawayh’s (d. 793/796) Kitab it commonly referred to both 
the case and the vowel. Moreover, some grammarians—most no- 
tably, the Kufan al-Farra (d. 822) in his Ma‘ani al-Qur’an (The 
Meanings of the Qur’an)—continued to name vowels with the 
irabi terms even in the first half of the ninth century (Owens 
1990, 59; Versteegh 1993, 18-19). As a result, the use of nasb as 
an Arabic name for /a/ was still current during the entire lifetime 
of Dawid bar Pawlos and the early career of Hunayn ibn Ishaq 
(d. 873), who likewise refers to /3/ with zqp. Furthermore, even 
as late as Sibawayh, nasb could also designate relatively backed 


allophones of ’alif, approximating /a/ and /3/, in contrast to the 


19 MS Mardin, ZFRN 192 f. 199r, lines 11-18, and f. 200r, line 5; MS 
Jerusalem, SMMJ f. 166r, line 10. See Farina (2021). These forms are 
feminine past participles because they describe ‘letters’, which are fem- 
inine in Syriac (9t9, pl. ’atwots). 

?° Rither as /e/ and /o/ or as diphthongs (see above, chapter 3, §1.1). 
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fronted allophones of *imdla (/e/, /e/) (see above, chapter 3, 
$272): 

This usage of nasb is the most likely source of zqp for the 
Syriac name for /3/. It appears that when Syriac grammarians 
began naming vowels in their absolute system, they followed 
their fundamental principles of ‘wide-and-narrow’ phonology, so 
pth ‘opening’ was an obvious term for /a/. This association would 
have been reinforced by the cognate Arabic name fath ‘opening’, 
which referred to Arabic /a/ from at least the early eighth cen- 
tury. Then when Syriac grammarians needed a name to describe 
/d/, their secondary a-vowel, they calqued nasb ‘standing up- 
right’, the second Arabic name for /a/ which also covered backed 
allophones similar to /3/. 

The next earliest evidence of absolute vowel terms comes 
from the work of Hunayn ibn Ishaq (809-873), an Arab Christian 
physician who lived in Abbasid Baghdad and played a critical 
role in the ninth-century translation movement (Talmon 2008, 
165). He expanded the lexicographical text known as Ktobo d- 
Shmohe Domyoye (The Book of Similar Words), which was origi- 
nally written by the seventh-century monk, ‘Enanisho‘ (Childers 
2011, 144; see edition of Hoffmann 1880, 2-49). The bulk of the 
vowel terminology within was added as part of Hunayn’s ninth- 
century recension (Hoffmann 1880, XIII, but, despite his fame 
in both Syriac and Arabic history, this text has been somewhat 
neglected in studies that discuss Syriac vocalisation. Kiraz does 
not deal with it, and Segal mentions it only in passing (see Kiraz 
2015, 94-113; see also, Segal 1953, 32, n. 1, 52, n. 1). Revell and 


Versteegh likewise do not mention it in their comparisons of the 
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Arabic and Syriac phonological traditions, even though it is per- 
tinent to their proposed chronologies of vowel naming (Revell 
1975, 181, n. 2; Versteegh 1993, 29-32; see above, present chap- 
ter, 81.1). In this expanded version of Ktobo d-Shmoahe Domyoye, 
Hunayn distinguishes six vowel qualities of Eastern Syriac—/3/, 
/a/, /e/, /i/, /o/, and /u/*'—using a combination of phonetic 
and graphemic descriptors. 

Hunayn consistently indicates /a/ either by saying that a 
letter is ptiho ‘opened’ (Hoffmann 1880, 6, lines 18-19, 14, lines 
21-23, 33, line 22), or that “you potah [open] the [letter]” (Hoff- 
mann 1880, 15, lines 1-2), where ‘opening’ is the act of adding 
/a/ to a consonant. This second construction also appears in a 
section of the text attributed to ‘Enanisho‘ (Hoffmann 1880, 18, 
lines 6-8), suggesting that if Hunayn’s transmission is reliable, 
then the use of potah to describe Syriac /a/ may have begun as 
early as the seventh century. Such an early usage could predate 
even the ‘wide-and-narrow’ terminology used by Jacob of Edessa 
(d. 708). Although less frequent than /a/, Hunayn designates /3/ 
by saying that a letter is zqipo ‘stood upright’ (Hoffmann 1880, 
10, line 13, 14, line 21), or that “you zogep [stand up] the [let- 
ter]” (Hoffmann 1880, 14, line 23). He never uses the compara- 
tively modern nominal forms zqopo or ptoho. 

Hunayn also refers to the two supralinear dots that indicate 
/2/ as sheshlto ‘chain’ (Hoffmann 1880, 6, line 13). In contrast to 
the phonetic terms of ‘opening’ and ‘standing upright’, this is a 
graphemic name that describes the appearance of the oblique 


vowel points, which look like a ‘chain’ above the letter. Sheshlto 


1 On the Eastern vowel inventory, see Knudsen (2015, 90-91). 
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is a cognate of the Tiberian Hebrew accent shalshelet, and zaqep 
is a cognate of the Hebrew accent with the same name (see Dotan 
2007, 638-39). It remains to be seen whether these similarities 
are simply coincidences or evidence of a greater conceptual con- 
nection. 

Potah (/a/) and zogep (/3/) are Hunayn’s only terms that 
are similar to those listed by Bar Hebraeus, but they function 
more as adjectives that describe effects on letters than as inde- 
pendent names. As for /e/, Hunayn instructs to “put ‘two dots’ 
(treyn nuqze) below the [letter]” (Hoffmann 1880, 6, lines 18-19, 
21, lines 16-17, 30, line 22, 31, lines 14-15), with horizontal and 
vertical pairs indicating variations of the vowel’s quality.*? He 
does not specifically describe /i/, and while he does not have 
explicit phonological terms for /o/ and /u/, he does write: 

Fam rsshal ama . ree ams asain ~ await coh iad 

el. tanh wi claw’ oon ad Wwhein oor whwdi 1 obs 

pan aka la ama + Cami womima inmml MLAS Unain 

maki awaini cam 1. ei 1k oh ew Wahler dey obs 

hous bards ml ior tothe pr ial ov . dual av 
puro a ml Wan balsa hahaa 


Also, distinguish maruhin from mrowhin by this sign: the 
one whose mim is opened relates to relief, which is said to 
be from evils or miseries. The rich give relief to the poor 
and do good to them. As for the one whose mim is not 
opened, but rather has the sheshito [i.e., zqopa] on the rish: 
it relates to those who open wide a gate or house or some 
cleft, and it is said that they endow them with, as it were, 


2 On such variation, see Segal (1953, 28-32), Kiraz (2012, I:70-71), 
and Knudsen (2015, 112-14). 
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breadth and wideness, which they did not have before. 

(Hoffmann 1880, 33, line 17 to 34, line 2) 
This passage offers a mnemonic device for remembering the dif- 
ference between the homographs maruhin ‘relieving ones’ and 
mrowhin ‘widening ones’. Hunayn says the first word “relates to 
relief (‘al rwahto),” specifically relief “from evils (bishato) or mis- 
eries (ulsone).” But rwahto has a double meaning here: besides 
‘relief’, it also means ‘space’. The phrase ‘al rwahto can thus be 
read as ‘against space’. Similarly, men ulsone can be interpreted 
as ‘from/among narrow things’. In this way, Hunayn indicates 
that maruhin has the lexical meaning of ‘those giving relief’, but 
on a phonological level, it is ‘narrow’ with respect to ‘space’. That 
is, its vowel is the narrow /u/. Meanwhile, its homograph 
(mrowhin) has the comparatively open /aw/,” approximating the 
rounded back vowel /o/. As we will see, the Eliases of Nisibis and 
Tirhan eventually used the roots of ’ulsone and rwahto when nam- 
ing the vowels /u/ and /o/ (alos and rwaho), likely due to a 
familiarity with Hunayn’s mnemonic device or a related concept. 

As for mrowhin, Hunayn says it “relates to those who open 
wide a gate or a house,” bestowing them with ‘breadth’ (shtihuto) 
and ‘wideness’ (ptoyuto). Here we again see combined lexical and 
phonological meanings, as the articulation of /ow/ (or /o/) re- 
quires the opening the mouth and granting of ‘wideness’, at least 
in comparison to /u/. The word ptoyuto even shares a root with 
what Jacob of Edessa called pte ‘wide’ vowels. These links suggest 


that that this line of ‘wide-and-narrow’ phonological thinking 


?3 On representations of this diphthong in Syriac, see Knudsen (2015, 
115, 135). 
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persisted within the Syriac tradition from Jacob of Edessa, 
through Hunayn ibn Ishaq, and into the eleventh century. 

Similar mnemonic devices are found in Masoretic explana- 
tions of homographs. In fact, the Masoretes refer to such mne- 
monics as simanin ‘signs’ (Dotan 2007, 619), just as Hunayn re- 
marks that the reader will distinguish these Syriac homographs 
‘by this sign’ (b-nisho hono). Steiner notes an example of a Maso- 
retic mnemonic, writing: 

Another Masoretic note, preserved only in later sources,”* 

provides even clearer support: pnp bax xdoTi m1 nnd DRT 

mma. This note refers to the contrast between Ezekiel 

18:11 55x OTK and Ezekiel 18:6, 15 53x 89 OAT Y/R. 

Its literal meaning is: “He who eats opens his mouth; he 

who does not eat closes his mouth.” As a directive for read- 

ing, it means: “He who reads °kl opens his mouth (in the 

final syllable); he who reads I’ *kl closes his mouth (in the 

final syllable).” (Steiner 2005, 376) 
This siman equates ‘eating’ (okal) with ‘opening’ (potah) the 
mouth, because 93x ‘eating’ in Ezek. 18.11 is pronounced with 
/a/. By contrast, it equates ‘not eating’ (lo ’okol) with ‘closing’ 
(qomes) the mouth, because 53x x} ‘not eating’ is pronounced 
with pausal /o/ in Ezek. 18.6. This explanation parallels the one 
that Hunayn gives for maruhin and mrowhin, incorporating both 
lexical and phonological information into a single line of instruc- 
tions. 

Another source of vowel names is the Eastern mashlmonuto 
manuscript BL Add. 12138. However, while the scribe Babai 


completed this codex in 899, he did not provide any vowel names 


4 This one is from a fourteenth- or fifteenth-century source. 
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himself, and the names that do appear are in marginal notes that 
were mostly added by later hands (Loopstra 2015, II:XXXVID. 
Jonathan Loopstra (2015, II:XXXVIII-XXXIX, 439) identifies sev- 
eral examples of vowel terminology from zqp (/3/) and pth (/a/) 
among these notes, including imperative forms like zqup ‘stand 
upright’ and lo teptah ‘do not open’ to instruct the vocalisation of 
particular words. While these instructions are the results of later 
emendations to the codex after 899, such terms correspond with 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq’s vocabulary, and would have been current in 
the late ninth and early tenth centuries. This connection implies 
that these notes are not necessarily much later than Babai, though 
they certainly could be. The only other vowel name in BL Add. 
12138 is in six separate notes containing the active participle ‘ss 
and the noun ‘s9s9 ‘constraining’, all of which indicate /u/ (Loop- 
stra 2015, II:439). This term shares its root with Dawid bar Paw- 
los’ term for describing a mater lectionis letter waw that represents 
/u/, as well as the name which Bar Hebraeus would eventually 
give to /u/. None of the notes in BL Add. 12138 provide addi- 
tional explanations for the usage or pronunciation of the East 
Syriac vowels, and as Loopstra points out, no treatises on them 
are extant from before the eleventh century. There are, however, 
further sources for the names of the vowels prior to that time; 
specifically, the extant Syriac-Arabic lexica written in the wake 


of the ninth-century translation movements. 
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2.2. Vowel Names in Syriac-Arabic Lexica 


Hunayn ibn Ishaq was one of the most prolific scholars of the 
early Islamicate translation movement, and throughout this ca- 
reer he amassed knowledge of many Arabic, Syriac, and Greek 
technical terms. He compiled much of this information into a Syr- 
iac-Arabic lexicon, but his original text is no longer extant (Brock 
2016, 11-12; see also, Versteegh 1977, 3), and its contents sur- 
vive only via the work of later lexicographers. One such lexicog- 
rapher was Hunayn’s student, ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali (d. c. 900),”> another 
Christian physician who compiled a Syriac-Arabic Lexicon in the 
latter half of the ninth century (Hoffmann 1874; Gottheil 1908; 
1928; Butts 2009, 59-60). In the preface to this lexicon, Ibn ‘Ali 
explains that he based his book on the lexica of Hunayn and an- 
other scholar, Isho‘ of Merv, expanding their work with addi- 
tional words (Hoffmann 1874, 3, lines 3-7; Butts 2009, 61). This 
text seems not to have been considered a closed corpus, and was 
expanded in at least four recensions after Ibn ‘Ali completed the 
original version. It is not clear precisely when all of these recen- 
sions occurred, but at least one happened near the end of the 
ninth century (Butts 2009, 61-62), and the following discussion 
assumes that most of the others took place before the Eliases of 
Nisibis and Tirhan completed their grammars in the first half of 


the eleventh century. This assumption is based on the fact that 


5 Also known as Isho‘ bar ‘Ali. There is some confusion among both 
medieval and modern sources that conflate this individual with other 
medieval scholars who have similar names. Butts (2009) has shown that 
the author of this lexicon is most likely the ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali who was the 
student of Hunayn. 
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Ibn ‘Ali’s Lexicon does not define any of the technical terms that 
the eleventh-century Eliases use to name vowels, but does de- 
scribe vocalisation using phonetic participles like Hunayn did. 
Furthermore, this discussion relies on the editions of Hoffmann 
and Gottheil. The former published a handwritten version of the 
first half of the Lexicon (alep—mem) in 1874, based a single re- 
cension, while the latter published a critical edition of the second 
half as two volumes in 1908 (nun—‘ayn) and 1928 (pe-taw) (see 
Butts 2009, 59). 

As a source for technical definitions of vowel names, Ibn 
‘Ali’s Lexicon is surprisingly unhelpful. None of the entries on 
words from the roots pth, zqp, rbs, hbs, or ‘ss, nor any of the roots 
used for vowel names in other sources, contain a definition that 
explains a technical linguistic term. However, the text does indi- 
cate the proper pronunciation of certain words by describing 
their letters with passive participles, specifically: zqipo ‘stood up- 
right’, ptiho ‘opened’, hbiso ‘pressed-together’, rbiso ‘compressed’, 
and zribo ‘narrowed, contracted’. Each of these terms may also be 
abbreviated (e.g., zr and zri), rather than written with full orthog- 
raphy. They occur infrequently, but when they do appear, it is 
usually after the text introduces a new word, using the construc- 
tion: “[lexeme], while [participle] is [letter].” This construction 
matches that in Hunayn’s Ktobo d-Shmohe Domyoye. 

For example, with zqipo ‘stood upright’, the Lexicon reads: 
“Qwkel, while the ’alaph is zqiptd (~ Wha. a Saar)” (Hoffmann 
1874, 16). That is, for the word ’owkel, the initial letter °alaph is 
‘stood upright’, indicating that it is pronounced with /5/. Ptiho 
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‘opened’ occurs more frequently in the text than zqipo, but it fol- 


ie) 


lows the same construction: “’alep, while the ’alaph is ptiho ( o\w 
re na as)” (Hoffmann 1874, 31).”° This line means that in the word 
-alep, the letter °alaph is pronounced with /a/. Hbiso ‘pressed to- 
gether’ is the rarest of the five vowel terms in the lexicon, but in 
at least one instance, the text has: “ziro, while the yod is hbiso 
(, ganas aa in)” (Hoffmann 1874, 126). In accordance with Ja- 
cob of Edessa’s original principles of ‘wide-and-narrow’ vowels, 
hbiso here describes the closure of the mouth when articulating 
/i/. However, in contrast to the descriptions of a-vowels—which 
are not written with matres lectionis—rather than hbiso modifying 
the consonant zayin, here it is the mater letter yod that is ‘pressed 
together’. Hbiso is also the first of the Lexicon’s terms that does 
not appear in Ktobo d-Shmsohe Domyoye, as Hunayn used no spe- 
cific term for /i/. 

The Lexicon’s two terms rbiso ‘compressed’ (e.g., Hoffmann 
1874, 23, 31) and zribo ‘contracted, narrowed’ (e.g., Hoffmann 
1874, 16, 26, 29, 31, 32) also do not occur in Ktobo d-Shmoahe 
Domyoye. Both describe letters with e-vowels, clearly contrasting 
the relative closedness of their articulation with the openness of 
/a/, but their exact nuance is difficult to determine. It seems that 
they are broadly interchangeable, or at least that the person who 
added them (either Ibn ‘Ali himself or a redactor) perceived them 
as representing the same vowel quality (/e/). A more extensive 
study is needed to determine their precise applications. It may 


simply be that the instructions with zribo and rbiso are the prod- 


© Note the abbreviated Syriac ha for ptiho. 
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ucts of separate recensions of the Lexicon by editors who pre- 
ferred different terminology. In any case, it is significant that the 
literal meaning of both terms for e-vowels indicate ‘narrowed’ 
articulation in contrast to the ‘wider’ a-vowels. This contrast is a 
clear continuation of Jacob of Edessa and Dawid bar Pawlos’ ear- 
lier relative vowel comparisons even after the Syriac absolute vo- 
calisation system had solidified. 

Rbiso here is also our first hint of a vowel name (the later 
rbos2) that has caused some confusion in the realm of Syriac and 
Arabic vocalisation. Revell and Versteegh suggest that rboso is 
lexically equivalent to khafd ‘lowering’, an Arabic name for /i/, 
and thus khafd is a potential calque of rboso (Revell 1975, 181, n. 
2; Versteegh 1993, 30-31).?” Such a calque would imply that 
eighth-century Arabic grammarians borrowed a Syriac vowel 
name for use in Arabic. However, vowel terminology derived 
from rbs is not attested prior to the ninth-century Lexicon of Ibn 
‘Ali, far too late for it to have been adopted by pre-Sibawayhan 
Arabic grammarians.”* The proposed calque is also lexically un- 
tenable. Khafd does mean ‘lowering’, and as we have seen, it oc- 
curs in the Arabic grammatical tradition to indicate the relatively 
‘low’ position of the front of the mouth in contrast to the ‘higher’ 
positions of nasb ‘standing upright’ (/a/) and raf‘ ‘rising’ (/u/).”° 
By contrast, rboso means ‘compressing’, ‘confining’, ‘gripping’, or 
‘squeezing’ (R. Payne Smith 1879, 3801; J. Payne Smith 1903, 


2? For khafd as a vowel name in Arabic, see §4.1.1. 
?8 Compare Posegay (2020, 210), which is mistaken. 
2° See §3.2.2 and §4.1.1. 
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527; Sokoloff 2009, 1430). The same root can indicate ‘depress- 
ing’ only in the sense that compressing an area of ground will 
create a ‘depression’,*° and it is from this sense that Revell and 
Versteegh seem to have come up with the glosses of ‘depressing’ 
or ‘lowering’.*' Instead of stretching for this less common defini- 
tion, it is simpler to interpret rboso as the ‘compressing’ move- 
ment of the lips while articulating /e/ relative to more-open vow- 
els like /a/. This interpretation is wholly unrelated to khafd and 
follows the logic of the ‘wide-and-narrow’ convention that per- 
vades practically all other Syriac vowel naming. 

The second major extant Syriac-Arabic dictionary is the 
Syriac Lexicon of Hasan bar Bahlul (fl. 942-968), a tenth-century 
lexicographer who compiled his work from the earlier lexica of 
translators like Hunayn ibn Ishaq and Henanisho‘ bar Se- 
rosheway (d. c. 900). We have already seen him as a key link for 
connecting the idea of musawwitat ‘sounding’ letters between the 
Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew traditions (see above, chapter 2, 
§1.0), and his Lexicon also provides information for the use of 
Syriac absolute vowel names in the mid-tenth century. However, 
like Ibn ‘Ali’s lexicon, Bar Bahlul’s book underwent several revi- 
sions after his death, and Duval’s edition contains some additions 


that are at least as late as the thirteenth century (Taylor 2011). 


»° This gloss is confirmed by the medieval lexica (Duval 1901, 1868; 
Gottheil 1928, 11:376). 

3! A confounding factor may be R. Payne Smith’s (1879, 3801) entry on 
the Syriac verb rbas. He begins it by listing the apparent Arabic etymo- 
logical cognate rabada, which does mean ‘to lay down’, but this mean- 
ing does not apply to the Syriac verb. 
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Also like Ibn ‘Ali, Bar Bahlul does not give many explicit 
definitions of technical linguistic terms, and instead only explains 
the literal meaning of words that are used as vowel names in 
other sources. Nevertheless, his entry on zqipo does hint toward 
the use of the Arabic damma (/u/) to name at least one vowel, 
and he connects the word sheshlo with jarr, an Arabic name for 
/i/. More often, he uses the passive participle terms to describe 
the pronunciation of particular words, including: zqip9, ptiho, 
rbiso, and zribo. Hbis) may also occur, though much less often 
than these other four terms. I have only noticed it in a single 
footnote, where Duval (1901, 385, n. 1) claims it appears in one 
manuscript instead of zribo. I have searched approximately one 
fifth of Duval’s edition, but the text is over 2000 pages and it is 
inevitable that some terms evaded me. I have found no evidence 
of terms for /o/ and /u/, which notably are (almost) always writ- 
ten with a mater lectionis in Syriac. 

Zqip2 is the most frequent term that occurs in this text (e.g., 
Duval 1901, 45, 385, 401, 404, 406, 408, 417, 438, 448, 449, 
1452), followed by ptiho (e.g., Duval 1901, 28, 398, 406, 408, 
413, 432, 518). Like Ibn ‘Ali, Bar Bahlul uses these passive parti- 
ciples as attributes of consonants with the vowels /3/ and /a/, 
respectively. He even follows the same syntax as Ibn ‘Ali, includ- 
ing lines like: “bali‘ (.:\5), while the bet is ptiho” (Duval 1901, 
398). Rbiso (e.g., Duval 1901, 9, 45, 438) and zribo (e.g., Duval 
1901, 385, 418, 441) are much less common than zqipo and ptiho, 
which again makes it difficult to determine their exact functions, 


but they both indicate some type of e-vowel. 
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In addition to the regular use of the aforementioned Syriac 
terms, in his entry on the lexeme zqip2, Bar Bahlul includes the 
line: “The zoqupe set up a finger. I say one should not give al- 
damma (42.2) _Jex, Y Jail mse aaa radar).” Al-damma ‘pressing 
together’ is the Arabic name for /u/, so this sentence seems to 
suggest that, at least according to Bar Bahlul, one should not pro- 
nounce /u/ in the word zoqupe ‘crucifiers’. His implied preference 
would be an East Syriac pronunciation with /o/: zoqgope. I have 
found no evidence in the Lexicon of other names that refer to /u/, 
so in this case Bar Bahlul may have adopted an Arabic vowel 
name to supplement his Syriac terminology. It is also worth not- 
ing that the lexical meaning of damma overlaps with two other 
Syriac names for /u/, ‘soso ‘contracting, constraining’ and ’aloso 
‘narrowing, pressing, crowding’, although neither occurs as a 
vowel name in Bar Bahlul’s Lexicon. 

Furthermore, Bar Bahlul (or at least, the copyist of the man- 
uscript for Duval’s edition) makes an interesting statement in a 
lexical entry on sheshlo ‘chain’, the same word as the term that 
referred to the two-dot vocalisation points in Hunayn’s Ktobo d- 
Shmohe Domyoye and would eventually come to mean /e/ in the 
eleventh-century grammars. They write, “Sheshlo, in another 
manuscript, is jarr, that is, the letter when it is ‘dragged’ (jurra) 
(> '3) Gol cel 5s go rélex). This line seems to identify sheshlo 
with jarr ‘dragging, pulling’, an Arabic name for the genitive case 
that also served as an early name for /i/ (see Versteegh 1993, 
125-30; Talmon 1997, 194-97).*2 


sent chapter, §§1.1-2. 
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While Dawid bar Pawlos’ (fl. 770-800) scholion on bgdkt 
letters and Hunayn Ibn Ishaq’s (d. 873) Ktobo d-Shmohe Domyoye 
are the earliest extant sources for Syriac absolute vowel termi- 
nology, the Syriac-Arabic lexica of Ibn ‘Ali (d. c. 900) and Bar 
Bahlul (fl. 942-968) provide an important link between their ear- 
lier naming conventions and those of later grammarians. Like 
Hunayn, these two lexicographers applied the convention of de- 
scribing vocalisation with passive participles, but they also ex- 
panded on Hunayn’s terminology with the addition of hbiso 
‘pressed together’, rbiso ‘compressed’, and zribo ‘narrowed’. These 
terms all have similar meanings, and they deliberately contrast 
the Syriac e- and i-vowels as relatively ‘closed’ in comparison to 
the relatively ‘open’ a-vowels. This contrast echoes the earlier 
‘wide-and-narrow’ relative comparisons of Jacob of Edessa and 
demonstrates a continuity in the Syriac conceptions of vowel 
phonology between the seventh and eleventh centuries. Still, 
none of Dawid, Hunayn, Ibn ‘Ali, and Bar Bahlul had full sets of 
terms that named every Syriac vowel. Such a set is not attested 
until the eleventh-century grammars of the Eliases of Nisibis and 


Tirhan. 


2.3. Absolute Naming in the Eleventh-century 


Grammars 


The two most prominent representatives of eleventh-century Syr- 
iac grammar are Elias of Nisibis (d. 1046) and Elias of Tirhan (d. 
1049) (Merx 1889, 109, 137, 154; Teule 2011b; 2011a), two 
bishops who inherited the terminological conventions of earlier 


Syriac vocalisation. They were both bilingual and well-versed in 
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Arabic and Syriac grammar, and many of their works are either 
in Arabic or tailored for Arabic-speaking audiences. Through 
these works—particularly their respective Syriac grammars—it is 
clear that they described vowels in much the same way as Ibn 
‘Ali and Bar Bahlul, but they also adapted terms from the Arabic 
grammatical tradition to name the Syriac vowels. Their vowel 
names approach the forms of the names that appear in Bar He- 
braeus and modern Syriac grammars, but they do not exactly 
match these later terms (Segal 1953, 32-33). Perhaps more inter- 
estingly, the Eliases’ vowel names do not even match each other, 
and each must be explained by different interpretations of the 
‘wide-and-narrow’ or ‘high-and-low’ principles of earlier Syriac 
vowel phonology. 

Elias of Nisibis was born in northern Iraq in 975, and he 
became the Metropolitan of Nisibis in 1008 (Bertaina 2011, 198). 
In the second chapter of his Turros Mamllo Suryzyo (The Correct 
Form of Syriac Speech), Elias discusses the ‘moved letters’ (atwoato 
mettzi‘onyoto), by which he means the vowels (see above, chapter 
2, §2.2). He begins by comparing the Arabic and Syriac vowel 
inventories: 

mga Xiaks rin WAL ie BE haiathia lam “habe 

réy resol + ist doa on ote -rtin eeael ois eam 

dake 

Then the moved letters, among the Arabs, are divided into 

three types, and among the Western Syrians, into five 

types. Then among we Easterners, they are divided into 

seven types. (Gottheil 1887, », lines 20-25) 

Being an Eastern Metropolitan himself, Elias apparently attached 


some level of prestige to larger vowel inventories, and from here 
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we must proceed with caution. He does name seven vowels, but 
that does not necessarily mean that he also distinguished seven 
discrete vowel qualities in his pronunciation of Syriac. Instead, 
he may be preserving a historical classification of a seventh 
vowel as a point of pride; as we will see, his Eastern contempo- 
rary, Elias of Tirhan, distinguishes only six vowel qualities (Segal 
1953, 33; Loopstra 2015, II:XXXVIID. 
Elias of Nisibis proceeds with a simple list, writing: 


wala .vhssoi ror wimla or hashala wh ginila rior’ chaso 
Wd aime pol wala wham JoIo1 wala wth cole’ pion 


I say: the zqipoto, the rbisoto, and the ptihoto; those which 

are before the rwihoto and those before the ’alisoto; those 

before the massqots and those before the hbisoto. (Gottheil 

1887, », lines 25-28; see also, Merx 1889, 112) 

Elias uses feminine plural passive participles for each vowel term, 
with the implication that they describe ‘letters’ (atwoto) in the 
same way as earlier writers like Hunayn, Ibn ‘Ali, and Bar Bahlul 
who said zqipo and ptiho. However, Ibn ‘Ali and Bar Bahlul’s lex- 
ica each only had Syriac terms for four or five vowels, and they 
did not name the vowels that are typically represented by matres 
lectionis. By contrast, Elias does refer to those vowels here. For 
example, when he says “those before the hbisoto” he means letters 
which come immediately before a yod that represents the vowel 
/i/. This construction implies that the mater lectionis itself is the 
letter which is hbisto ‘squeezed, pressed together’. 

Elias then describes each vowel individually, including in- 
formation on their function and their graphemes. He begins with 
zqipoto ‘ones stood upright’, saying that they include the ’alaph 
and dalat in ?»d9m ‘Adam’, and the lamad and he? in ’alaho ‘God’ 
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(Gottheil 1887, », lines 29-30). Additionally, a letter which is 


> 6 


zqipto is marked by treyn nuqze ‘two dots’ “placed one over the 
other in a straight line above the letter, and they are called sheshlo 
da-l‘el ‘a chain above’ (cam As\ Wik eiams aw ds aw wmmhho 
As\; lee Gishna. ehohe’s)” (Gottheil 1887, \,, lines 6-8). Both 
of these descriptions have parallels in Ktobo d-Shmohe Domyoye, 
where Hunayn ibn Ishaq also referred to letters with /3/ as zqipo 
and to the two-dot supralinear sign of this vowel as a sheshlto 
‘chain’ (see above, present chapter, 82.1). Elias also quotes at 
least two of Hunayn’s other books in this grammar and in the 
sixth dialogue of his Kitab al-Majdlis (The Book of Sessions) 
(Gottheil 1887, 36, n. 49, 29*-30*, no. 49; w, line 32; Bertaina 
2011, 202-3; see Samir 1975), reinforcing the possibility that 
they had access to the same pedagogical tradition of vowel nam- 
ing. 

Next, the rbisoto ‘compressed ones’ are like the het in helms 
‘dream’ (Gottheil 1887, ., lines 30-31). Like in the tenth-century 
lexica, and even extending as far back as Jacob of Edessa’s pte 
‘wide’ and gattin ‘narrow’ comparisons, this ‘compression’ is most 
likely a description of the relative closedness of the mouth when 
articulating /e/, in contrast to more open vowels like /a/. This 
vowel is marked by ‘two dots’ (treyn nuqze) straight below a let- 
ter, called sheshlo da-Itaht ‘a chain below’ (Gottheil 1887, \., lines 
9-10). In contrast to Hunayn, who only used sheshlto for the su- 
pralinear sign of /3/, Elias adopts sheshlo as the name for any 
vertical two-dot vocalisation sign, regardless of its position. 

The next vowel is on letters that are ptihoto ‘opened’, which 


Elias says is the ’alaph in ’aloho and the ‘ayin in ‘apro ‘dust’ 
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(Gottheil 1887, », lines 31-32). Like his predecessors, Elias’ use 
of this term again maintains the contrast between the ‘openness’ 
of the mouth when articulating /a/ and the ‘compression’ of /e/. 
He states that the sign for this /a/ is two dots, with one above 
and one below the letter (Gottheil 1887, \, lines 11-13). These 
first three terms—zqip9, rbiso, and ptihon—form an important triad 
for Elias, as they are the vowels that do not typically occur with 
a mater lectionis in Syriac orthography. 

Elias’ fourth vowel is on letters which come before the 
rwihoto ‘broadened ones’, like the ’alaph in ’o ‘or’ and the kaph in 
’arkono ‘magistrate’. The ‘broadened one’ in each of these cases 
is the mater lectionis letter waw, which signifies the vowel /o/ on 
the consonant that precedes it. The term itself describes the 
‘broadening’ of the mouth during the articulation of /o/ in con- 
trast to the closedness of /u/, the other vowel which a waw can 
represent in Syriac. The term rwiho shares a root with rwahto ‘re- 
lief, space’, the word that Hunayn used as part of his mnemonic 
device to explain the difference between the homographs 
maruhin ‘relieving ones’ and mrowhin ‘widening ones’ (Hoffmann 
1880, 33, line 17, to 34, line 2; present chapter, §2.1). Elias may 
have adopted a term for /o/ specifically related to ‘space’ due to 
familiarity with this mnemonic from Hunayn’s work, or a related 
pedagogical source in the same vein. He further notes that the 
sign of waw rwihto is a single dot placed above waw (Gottheil 
1887, \, lines 13-14). 

The fifth vowel is on letters that are before the ’alisoto ‘nar- 
rowed ones’, meaning instances where a mater lectionis waw rep- 


resents /u/, like the nun in nuro ‘fire’. These waws are ‘narrowed’ 
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specifically in contrast to the ‘broadened’ /o/. Compared to every 
other vowel, /o/ would be considered more ‘closed’, and /u/ 
alone requires more closure during its articulation. The two terms 
rwiho and ’aliso thus make sense in the context of each other— 
and in context of their shared mater lectionis—by maintaining the 
principle of relative comparisons that extends back to Jacob of 
Edessa. ’Aliso also shares a root with °ulsone ‘miseries, narrow 
things’, another word from Hunayn’s mnemonic which he associ- 
ated with maruhin (with /u/), rather than mrowhin (with /ow/). 
The sign for this vowel is waw with a dot below it (Gottheil 1887, 
\, lines 14-15). 

Elias’ sixth vowel is on letters before the massqoto ‘raised 
ones’,*? which are instances where a mater lectionis yod represents 
/e/. He gives examples of the ’alaph in ’el ‘El’ and the bet in bel 
‘Jupiter’ (Gottheil 1887, \, lines 1-2), and here we see a problem 
reminiscent of the rbiso-zribo distinction in the tenth-century lex- 
ica. By the eleventh century, the East Syriac quality of the vowel 
in both of these words was probably the same as the first vowel 
in helms (see Knudsen 2015, 91-92); that is, the vowel which 
Elias described as rbiso (/e/). Based on his citations of ’el and bel, 
the only apparent difference between a letter which is before a 
yod massaqto and a letter which is rbiso is the presence of a mater 
lectionis yod, though it may also be relevant that both of these 
examples are non-Syriac loan words. It would seem then that 
Elias differentiates rbiso and yod massaqto solely on the basis of 


orthography, even though they likely sounded the same in his 


33 This term is distinct from the accent dot with a similar name (Loopstra 
2015, II:XLI, n. 142). 
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speech, and it is this distinction that allows him to count seven 
vowels in the Syriac of the ‘Easterners’. He notes that the sign of 
this vowel is two dots below the letter which precedes the yod 
massaqto (Gottheil 1887, \,, lines 15-16). 

The phonetic meaning of massaqo** ‘raised up’ here is not 
based on the wide-and-narrow comparisons of the other vowel 
names. It is a C-stem participle from the root slq ‘raising’, which 
stands out from the G-stem participles that Elias uses to describe 
the other vowels. This discrepancy suggests that it came into use 
separately from the other terms. It is not a technical term in the 
earlier lexica, nor is there a similar name in the works of Hunayn, 
Dawid bar Pawlos, or Jacob of Edessa, so it is most likely a tenth- 
or eleventh-century innovation. Its closest analogue in Syriac lin- 
guistics might be the early relative use of men l‘el ‘above’, which 
indicated that a word’s vowels were pronounced farther back 
than those of its homograph (see above, chapter 3, §1.1). Elias 
likely had sufficient knowledge of Jacob of Edessa’s work to make 
this same analysis, as he cites Jacob’s Turros Mamllo Nahroyo in 
the introduction of his own Turros Mamllo Suryoyo (Gottheil 1887, 
on). 

By analogy with Elias’ description of the two vowels that 
waw represents (i.e., /o/ and /u/), his massaqo (/e/) should be 
understood in relation to the second vowel which yod can repre- 
sent: /i/. In that sense, /e/ is indeed the more-backed of the pair, 
and is thus ‘raised’ above the position of /i/. As we will soon see 


with Elias of Tirhan, it is also likely that massago is a calque of 


34 Never °assoq2, despite what Merx (1889, 157, n. 2) and Segal (1953, 
33) suggest. 
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the Arabic inflectional term marfi‘ ‘raised up’, (i.e., given /u/), 
likewise related to a ‘high’ backed position (see above, chapter 3, 
§2.2). While it is not clear that Elias of Nisibis is actually calquing 
marfi‘ here, it is certain that he could have, as he displays a pro- 
ficient understanding of the Arabic inflectional system in the 
sixth dialogue of his Kitab al-Majdlis (Samir 1975, 634-49). 

Elias’ seventh and final vowel is on letters before the hbisata 
‘squeezed, pressed-together ones’, which include the ’alaph in ’ido 
‘hand’ and the dalat in zaddigo ‘righteous’ (Gottheil 1887, \, lines 
2-3). The hbisto in this case is a yod acting as a mater lectionis for 
/i/, which corresponds to the rare occurrences of hbiso in the Syr- 
iac-Arabic lexica. It is clearly another phonetic description, 
meant to contrast the closedness of /i/ with the comparatively 
open articulation of /a/ and /3/, and in some more precise sense 
Elias may have considered it a greater indicator of closure than 
rbiso ‘compressed’ (i.e., /e/). Its sign is a yod with a sublinear dot 
(Gottheil 1887, \, lines 17-18). 

At the end of his list of vowels, Elias also introduces nomi- 
nalised forms of the Syriac vowel terminology, naming ’alisuto 
‘narrowing’ (/u/), rawihuto ‘broadening’ (/o/), massoquto ‘rising’ 
(/e/), and habisuto ‘squeezing, pressing together’ (/i/) (Gottheil 
1887, \, lines 4-5). These four vowels are notably the ones rep- 
resented by the matres lectionis waw and yod, and they are the 
four vowels which do not have names (or, for hbiso, is named 
only rarely and dubiously) in the aforementioned works of 


Hunayn, Ibn ‘Ali, and Bar Bahlul. These nominal forms may well 
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be Elias of Nisibis’ own innovations from the first half of the elev- 
enth century. They do not appear in the grammar of Elias of Tir- 
han, but this second Elias brought innovations of his own. 

Like Elias of Nisibis, Elias of Tirhan (d. 1049) was an East 
Syriac bishop who lived in an increasingly Arabicised linguistic 
world, so he produced his own Syriac grammar, the Memro 
Gramatiqoy2 (The Grammatical Essay) for an Arabic-speaking au- 
dience. He uses various vowel terms throughout this text, and he 
names six discrete qualities in its twenty-seventh chapter: zqopo 
(/9/), ptaho (/a/), rboso or sheshlo (/e/), massaqo or rwahto (/o/), 
hboso (/u/), and yod (/i/) (Baethgen 1880, AA, lines 15-18). He 
also periodically describes letters with certain vowels by using 
passive participles from these roots, including: rbiso (/e/), rwiho 
(/o/), and hbiso (/u/) (e.g., Baethgen 1880, A, lines 1-6). Broadly 
speaking, these terms match the more modern Syriac vowel 
names, although when paired with their phonemes they do not 
all correspond with the modern terminology. Most strikingly, the 
names for /u/ and /o/ conflict with the vowel list in Elias of Nis- 
ibis’ grammar, and /i/ has the same name as its mater lectionis. 
These discrepancies reveal that Syriac vocalisation terminology 
was still in flux during the first half of the eleventh century, even 
while individual grammarians remained internally consistent 
with respect to the Syriac tradition of ‘wide-and-narrow’ compar- 
isons. 

Zqop2 and ptoho here refer to /9/ and /a/, respectively, ex- 
actly as expected, and in line with the vowel terminology of 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq, the lexicographers, and Elias of Nisibis. How- 


ever, for Elias of Tirhan, these names are distinct nominal forms, 
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rather than passive participles that describe vocalised conso- 
nants. Meanwhile, he refers to /e/ with both rboso and sheshlo, 
although he prefers rboso. Apparently, he worked within a gram- 
matical tradition in which the graphemic name for a two-dot 
sign—sheshlo—had lost its meaning related to /3/, and now re- 
ferred only to the sublinear two-dot sign of /e/. This term thus 
became interchangeable with rboso, the phonetic description of 
that vowel (Baethgen 1880, ~\, line 21, to =\, line 8, AA, lines 
18-22). This usage contrasts Elias of Nisibis, who used sheshlo da- 
l‘el and sheshlo da-Itaht to describe the shape and position of the 
two-dot signs for /3/ and /e/. 

While Elias favours these nominalised vowel terms, he does 
occasionally describe individual letters or words with /e/ and /a/ 
by means of other participial forms. For example, in his twenty- 
fourth chapter, he explains the inflection of ’etp‘el verbs in the 
imperative, saying: 

rin kurtiduseh . mkuias beh weoik whl dar was kuam 

nahorw unhorw’ .. car vers ewhaal ralohen oo durnaoa 


daha .. BUA Bad oo ie! 5 reo. OX A. CK 
Ankir . 


You should know that every verb which is ‘compressed 

downward’ (metrabso Itaht) in its reading in the indicative, 

in the imperative form it is changed to ‘opening’, like so: 

-estmek, ’estamk; ’etghen, ’etgahn; ’etnseb, ’etnasb; ’etrken, 

-etrakn; ’ettkel, *ettakl. (Baethgen 1880, ua, lines 10-12) 
Metrabso ‘compressed’ here is a passive participle that describes 
a word with rboso (/e/), indicating the result of the relative ‘com- 
pression’ required from the lips to produce /e/ compared to /a/. 


Meanwhile, [taht ‘downwards’ may indicate the position of the 
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sublinear dots that represent /e/, the relatively-fronted position 
of /e/ on the scale of vowels within the mouth, or even the di- 
rection of airflow during the articulation of fronted vowels (or all 
three). As Elias explains, when ’etp‘el verbs with this /e/ are 
made imperative, the vowel in the second syllable becomes /a/. 
He indicates this /a/ as the verb becoming puttoho ‘opening’. 
Elias also has two nominalised terms for /o/, naming it 
both massagp ‘raised up’ and rwahto ‘broadening’. Rwahto corre- 
sponds to Elias of Nisibis’ rawihuto, indicating that the articula- 
tion of /o/ is relatively open in comparison to /u/, and may de- 
rive from the mnemonic device that Hunayn used to explain the 
difference between maruhin and mrowhin. On the other hand, 
Elias of Tirhan’s use of massaqo for /o/ contrasts Elias of Nisibis, 
who applied that name to /e/. Nevertheless, both Eliases use this 
term within the context of a single mater lectionis, both following 
the older Syriac principle of relative backness. For Elias of Nis- 
ibis, /e/ was ‘raised up’—that is, farther back—in comparison to 
/i/, the other vowel which a mater lectionis yod may represent. 
For Elias of Tirhan, /o/ is ‘raised up’—again, relatively backed— 
in comparison to /u/, the second vowel that waw can represent. 
Elias of Tirhan’s application of this name to a u-vowel, rather 
than an i-vowel, is probably due to an understanding of massaqo 
as a translation of the Arabic inflectional term marfi‘ ‘raised up’, 
which usually described words that ended with /u/. This usage 


would have been comparatively pragmatic for Elias of Tirhan, as 


35 On directionality and airflow in vocalisation, see the discussion of 
Saadia Gaon’s vowel names, below, present chapter, §3.3. 
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he designed the Memro Gramatiqoy9 specifically for an Arabic- 
speaking audience. 

Elias of Tirhan then refers to /u/ as hboso ‘squeezing, press- 
ing together’, a term that again contradicts Elias of Nisibis, but 
also again shows how the two Eliases’ systems are logically con- 
sistent. For Elias of Tirhan, this term indicates the phonetic action 
of articulating /u/, which requires the lips to be pressed together. 
In this context, hboso is a clear calque of damma ‘pressing to- 
gether’, the Arabic name for the same vowel (compare Versteegh 
1993, 30). It is also a relative term in Syriac, describing /u/ as 
relatively closed in comparison to /o/, the other vowel marked 
by waw.°*° In the same way, when Elias of Nisibis said that a yod 
was hbisto, he meant that it represented /i/, relatively-closed in 
comparison to /e/. 

We see here a mixture of multiple phonological concepts in 
the Eliases’ terminology for /e/, /i/, /o/, and /u/. It seems that 
Elias of Tirhan calqued the Arabic terms damma ‘pressing to- 
gether’ and marfi‘ ‘raised up’, both of which indicated /u/ in Ar- 
abic, as hboso and massaqo. He applied hboso to the equivalent 
Syriac vowel, /u/. Then, in a process akin to the likely adoption 
of zqopo as a calque of nasb (above, present chapter, §2.1), he 
applied a new Syriac vowel name (massaq9) based on an Arabic 
inflectional name (marfu‘) for Syriac’s secondary u-vowel, /o/ 
(which did not exist phonemically in Classical Arabic). This 


adaptation of Arabic terminology supplemented the name rwahto 


© Recall, however, that Dawid bar Pawlos used hbisto to describe yod 
representing /i/ (see above, chapter 3, §1.1). Hboso was also Bar He- 
braeus’ term for /i/. 
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‘broadening’ (/o/), which Elias likely already knew from the tra- 
dition of Hunayn ibn Ishaq, and served the practical purpose of 
making his Syriac grammar more palatable to Arabic-speaking 
readers. Elias of Nisibis, on the other hand, seems to have been 
more concerned with ensuring that East Syriac had a larger vowel 
inventory than Arabic and West Syriac. In service of this goal, he 
needed seven discrete terms, and could not afford to apply mul- 
tiple names to the same vowel. Since he likely already had rwiho 
‘broadened’ (/o/) and ’aliso ‘narrowed’ (/u/) from the tradition 
of Hunayn’s mnemonic device, he applied massaqgo and hbiso to 
/e/ and /i/, respectively, using the fundamental Syriac principles 
of relative height and openness. 

The two Eliases do not represent the culmination of vowel 
naming in the Syriac phonological tradition, but their grammars 
do mark the first time that Syriac linguists had complete sets of 
terms that could name every Syriac vowel on an absolute basis. 
These absolute sets developed organically during the ninth and 
tenth centuries, as translators and lexicographers adopted new 
terminology based on the relative ‘wide-and-narrow’ compari- 
sons of the first Syriac grammarians. The earliest sources for such 
terms are Dawid bar Pawlos’ (fl. 770-800) scholion on bgdkt let- 
ters and Hunayn ibn Ishaq’s (d. 873) version of Ktobo d-Shmohe 
Domyoye, which describe /a/ using participles from the root pth 
‘opening’. They contain similar descriptions for /3/, using parti- 
ciples of the root zgp ‘standing upright’, and most likely calquing 
Arabic nasb ‘standing upright’ (/a/, /a/). Shortly after Hunayn, 
the lexicographers Ibn ‘Ali and Bar Bahlul included additional 


‘wide-and-narrow’ participles in their dictionaries, including rbiso 
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‘compressed’ (/e/), zribo ‘contracted, constrained’ (also /e/), and 
possibly hbiso ‘pressed together’ (/i/). The eleventh-century Eli- 
ases then supplemented these terms with even more ‘wide-and- 
narrow’ descriptors, taking forms of rwh ‘broadening’ (/o/) and 
*ls ‘narrowing’ (/u/). They also calqued terms from Arabic gram- 
mar, yielding massaqp ‘raised up’ (/o/ or /e/) and hboso ‘pressing 
together’ (/i/ or /u/). 

Syriac vowel terminology continued to evolve after the Eli- 
ases, eventually reaching the forms found in modern grammars. 
Notably, ‘soso ‘constraining’ only occurs in Dawid bar Pawlos’ 
scholion (as the participle ‘siso) and the marginal notes of BL Add. 
12138, with no trace of it among Hunayn, the lexicographers, or 
the Eliases, even though it appears for /u/ in Bar Hebraeus’ (d. 
1286) grammar. There is also hardly any sign in our sources of 
zlomo ‘inclining’, which occurs as a name for /e/ in Isho‘yahb bar 
Malkon’s (fl. c. 1200) Msidto d-Nuqze (The Net of Points) (Merx 
1889, 113; Talmon 1996, 291; Van Rompay 2011).°” Moreover, 
none of the aforementioned authors have systematic terminology 
to indicate vowel length, even though such terms eventually ap- 
pear in Bar Hebraeus’ vowel system (Merx 1889, 50; Versteegh 
1993, 29-30). These developments require more careful analysis 
in the context of twelfth- and thirteenth-century Arabic and He- 
brew linguistic sources, but such a study is beyond the scope of 
this book. Instead, we now turn back to the Hebrew tradition, 


and examine how it evolved alongside Syriac between the time 


>” Bar Malkon also refers to /u/ as rb2s9, applying yet another interpre- 
tation of ‘compressing’ to the relatively-closed vowel belonging to the 
mater lectionis waw (Merx, Historia, 113). 
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of its earliest relative vowel terminology and its first sets of ab- 


solute names. 


3.0. Vowel Names in the Hebrew Tradition*® 


Like in the Syriac grammatical tradition, the first Masoretic 
vowel names emerged from the comparative context of ‘open- 
and-closed’ comparisons, with the early relative terms potah and 
qomes eventually stabilising as terms for specific vowels (namely 
/a/ and /3/) (see Khan 2020, I:245). However, also like in Syriac, 
this type of comparison did not become the universal principle 
for defining Hebrew vowels. Masoretes and grammarians re- 
ferred to the Tiberian vowels /e/, /e/, /i/, /o/, and /u/ by many 
different names between the ninth and eleventh centuries, in- 
cluding: modifications to the relative terminology; the number, 
shape, and position of the vowel points; descriptions of the mouth 
during articulation; and the addition of Arabic grammatical 
terms to Masoretic vocabulary. Taking note of these different 
terms, Israel Yeivin (1983, 80) has suggested that the variation 
is the result of different ‘schools’ of linguistic thought that main- 
tained different naming conventions, all in use at roughly the 
same time (Dotan 2007, 634). Each of these conventions has its 
roots in the relative naming of potah and qomes, but different au- 


thors supplemented these names with additional descriptions of 


38 Some passages in this section were previously published in Posegay 
(2021a). They appear here re-edited with expanded discussion. 
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graphemes, phonetic terminology, and names from Arabic gram- 
mar.°? 

The expanded usage of the relative terms as vowel names 
is evident in a few anonymous Masoretic treatises, as well as in 
Aharon ben Asher’s (d. c. 960) Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (The Fine De- 
tails of the Accents) and Judah ben David Hayyiij’s (d. c. 1000) 
early work Kitab al-Tangqit (The Book of Pointing). Some of this 
usage appears in the Treatise on the Shewa and other musawwitat 
texts, but those sources also count the number of dots in each 
vowel sign or utilise Arabic phonetic terminology. The earliest 
datable text that approximates the ‘modern’ vowel names holem 
(/o/), shurug (/u/), sere (/e/), and hirig (/i/) is Saadia Gaon’s (d. 
942) Hebrew grammar, Kutub al-Lugha (The Books of the Lan- 
guage), but it is not certain how he vocalised those names. A num- 
ber of undated fragments from the Cairo Genizah imply that they 
were initially segolate nouns in Hebrew, and two musawwitat 
texts cite clear Aramaic forms for each vowel, suggesting that the 
terms predate Saadia. Hayyiij also mentions Saadia’s vowel 
names in his book on Hebrew verb forms, Kitab al-Af‘al Dhuwat 
Hurdf al-Lin (The Book of Verbs with Soft Letters), but he generally 
prefers Arabic vowel names over Hebrew ones. Whatever their 
source, these ‘modern’ names did not immediately take hold in 
the Hebrew tradition, and certain scholars continued identifying 


vowels by other methods even into the eleventh century. 


3° Brief treatments of the vowel names appear in Gesenius (1910), Haupt 
(1901), Dotan (2007), and Khan (2020, I:245-46, 256-65). 
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3.1. Expanding the Relative System 


In his exploration of early Hebrew relative vowel phonology (see 
above, chapter 3, 81.2), Steiner identifies several Masoretic 
vowel lists which contain names from the roots pth ‘opening’ and 
qms ‘closing’, but do not have phonetic terms for the other He- 
brew vowels. This convention is found in a number of other Mas- 
oretic texts, including Aharon ben Asher’s tenth-century Diqduqe 
ha-Te‘amim (The Fine Details of the Accents) and some of the addi- 
tional notes published in Baer and Strack’s book of the same 
name, Dikduke ha-Te‘amim (1879). 

It is worth pausing here to reiterate the relationship be- 
tween these two books. Aharon ben Asher wrote his Diqduge ha- 
Te‘amim in the first half of the tenth century as a guide to the 
rules of the Tiberian Hebrew accent system. The text is mainly in 
rhymed Hebrew prose, and from time to time it describes Hebrew 
vocalisation in addition to cantillation marks. In 1879, Baer and 
Strack published the first edition of Ben Asher’s book along with 
many shorter Masoretic texts in the second part of the same vol- 
ume. However, the version of Diqduge ha-Te‘amim that they com- 
piled contained a number of sections that were not part of Ben 
Asher’s original work. Dotan (1967) identified these sections and 
published a new edition of Diqduge ha-Te‘amim based only on Ben 
Asher’s writings. As such, some passages which appear to be part 
of Diqduge ha-Te‘amim in Baer and Strack’s volume—and are 
cited under that title—are in fact from other Masoretic works. 

Returning to the vowel names, Steiner (2005, 378-79) 
finds three Masoretic vowel lists that use just pth and qms in their 


phonetic descriptions. Each list applies these terms to /a/ and 
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/9/, and then uses other methods to define the other five vowels. 
The first is a passage from Baer and Strack’s Dikduke ha-Te‘amim 
(1879, 11, lines 23-28; Steiner 2005, 378). After /a/ and /2/, it 
calls /e/ and /e/ potho gtanno ‘small opening’ and gomso qtanno 
‘small closing’, respectively, indicating that /e/ is relatively open 
in comparison to /e/. Steiner (2005, 379) takes the lack of vowel 
names derived from phonetic descriptions, besides pth and qms, 
as a remnant of the earlier relative phase in which those two 
terms alone could refer to any vowel, preserved now in the tran- 
sition towards absolute vowel names. That is, /a/ became potah 
‘opening’ because it was once considered more open in relation 
to /9/, which accordingly was more qomes ‘closing’. In fact, the 
author of this passage even describes qomso by saying: “first is 
qoms9, with mouth gathered together (x77 753 AYA XNA ANWR 
nxiap).” They use the word qbuso ‘gathered, pressed together’, 
which would eventually come to mean /u/ due to the compres- 
sion of the lips (see below, present chapter, §3.4). 

What Steiner does not notice is that gtanno ‘small’ is also a 
phonetic term in this context. It indicates that /e/ and /e/ are 
relatively closed in comparison to /a/ and /3/, their parallel pair 
of ‘open-and-closed’ vowels. This description is precisely the 
same as what we might expect from Jacob of Edessa (d. 708), 
who considered /e/ qattin ‘narrow’ relative to the more pte ‘wide’ 


/o/ and /a/.”° This secondary relative relationship strengthens 


*° Recall that Jacob pronounced an unrounded /a/ as his reflex of the 
later Syriac and Tiberian /3/, and thus he classified it as ‘wider’ (more- 
open) than /a/. 
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Steiner’s argument that these terms are a remnant of the earlier 
relative stage of Masoretic phonology. 

The second vowel list is also from one of Baer and Strack’s 
additional notes, with the heading Nequdot Omes ha-Migqro (The 
Dots of the Greatness of the Scripture) (1879, §36, 34, lines 5-9). It 
spells out most of the vowels with matres lectionis (i.e., ey, ow, 
*iy, >uw), and Dotan (2007, 634) argues that such phonetic spell- 
ings are among the earliest methods for naming vowels, most 
likely predating the vocalisation signs themselves. However, the 
list also includes the terms potho and qomso, which Steiner again 
takes as evidence that these two preserve the phonological fea- 
tures of an earlier stage. This note also shows how late that ‘early’ 
stage remained influential in Masoretic vocalisation, as it was 
found in the Masoretic material of the Leningrad Codex, com- 
pleted in 1008, and the subsequent section contains a vowel scale 
that appears to be divided using calques of Arabic grammatical 
terminology (see below, present chapter, §3.4 and Eldar 1983, 
43). Steiner’s (2005, 379, n. 51) third list is from the text known 
as Reshimat Munnahim (List of Terms) (see also, Allony 1986, 123; 
above, chapter 2, 83.3). In addition to two names from pth and 
qms, it associates each of the Hebrew vowels with one of the ma- 
tres lectionis: °aleph, waw, and yod. Again, Steiner takes the two 
phonetic terms as evidence of the relative system that predates 
the other vowel names. 

Ben Asher’s Diqduge ha-Te‘amim uses this same vowel clas- 
sification system, with only two main phonetic terms that are de- 
rived from pth and qms. Ben Asher consistently refers to the vowel 
/a/ with potah and patho (Dotan 1967, 131, line 5, 133, lines 1- 
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2, 144, line 1), and he describes the Tiberian vocalic shewa using 
the same root (Dotan 1967, 140, lines 2-3, 141, line 1), including 
with the verbal form yiptah ‘one would open’ (Dotan 1967, 115, 
lines 3-5). Similarly, he indicates /3/ with games and qomso (Do- 
tan 1967, 119, lines 2-3, 138, line 2 ), as well as the passive 
participle qomus (Dotan 1967, 144-45, lines 2-3). He is also fa- 
miliar with the secondary relative usage, using games qoton ‘small 
games’ for /e/ (Dotan 1967, 137, line 2). As Steiner (2005, 379) 
emphasises, Ben Asher does not use any of these words as relative 
terms. Instead, each defines a specific vowel quality, showing 
remnants of relative vocalisation fossilised in the absolute sys- 
tem. 

Judah ben David Hayyij (d. c. 1000) also makes use of the 
expanded relative naming in his early work, Kitab al-Tanqit (The 
Book of Pointing) (Nutt 1870, I-XV). While this text is mostly in 
Arabic, Hayyij uses the Hebrew terms qomes gadol ‘large qames’ 
and pstah gadol ‘large patah’ for /3/ and /a/, respectively (Nutt 
1870, I, lines 5-7 and III, lines 5-6, lines 12-14), and likewise 
applies games qoton and potah qoton to /e/ and /e/ (Nutt 1870, 
VIII, lines 14-22, X, lines 19-21, and XI, lines 6-10). This con- 
trast of ‘big’ and ‘small’ vowels may also be connected to similar 
descriptions of matres lectionis found in the work of Hayyij’s Ar- 
abic contemporaries, Ibn Jinni (d. 1002) and Ibn Sina (d. 1037), 
and ultimately related to Greek phonetics (see above, chapter 2, 
§3.3). Notably, however, Hayyiij abandons this system for his 
later works on irregular verbs, Kitab al-Af‘al Dhuwat Huritif al-Lin 
(The Book of Verbs Which Have Soft Letters) and al-Qawl fi al-Af‘al 
Dhuwat al-Mathalayn (The Discourse on Verbs Which Have Two of 
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the Same) (Jastrow 1897, 220). In those texts, even though he 
expresses knowledge of other Hebrew vowel names, he prefers 
names from the Arabic grammatical tradition (e.g., fatha, kasra, 
damma) to describe Hebrew phonology. The same expanded rel- 
ative names also appear in T-S Ar.5.57, a Judaeo-Arabic fragment 
of a Hebrew grammatical text from the Cairo Genizah. It (T-S 
Ar.5.57 f. 1v, lines 5-6) discusses how certain forms of the root 


*kl have qomes qoton (/e/) or games gadol (/3/). 


3.2. Graphemic Vowel Names 


Hebrew scribes seem to have first supplemented the pth and qms 
vowel names by counting the dots in the Tiberian vowel signs. As 
such, they often called /i/ (x) and /o/ () ‘one dot’, /e/ (x) ‘two 
dots’, and /e/ (x) and /u/ (x) ‘three dots’. These names were still 
insufficient to name all the vowels absolutely, so some Maso- 
retes—most notably the Treatise on the Shewa’s author—applied 
additional descriptors related to the position, location, and shape 
of the signs. 

Ben Asher refers to several vowels according to numbers of 
dots in Diqduge ha-Te‘amim. When comparing different ways that 
one can vocalise 52 (kol or kol), he writes: “But if it is cut off, not 
combined with its neighbour, it is free of qamso, and one dot is 
required (Nn& ATIPN WI XIN AYAPA ,TINa Xd WOW DY Jinn NIN ON 
w 71)” (Dotan 1967, 119, lines 2-3). Similarly, he explains that 
the suffix -hem “is games qoton in every case, with two dots (07 
nitipi "nwa yop pap oipn 523),” except in the context of a few let- 
ters, “which occur with three dots [/e/] (nmin niipi w>wa)” (Do- 
tan 1967, 137, lines 1-2). In stating that ‘two dots’ (shte nequdot) 
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accompany the games qoton (/e/) in -hem, but also that -hem oc- 
curs with ‘three dots’ (sholosh nequdot), Ben Asher links the vowel 
points to the relative phonology of the term qomes. This mixture 
of terms is interesting, as it does not presuppose that the reader 
already associates the qomes qoton with ‘two dots’. This may in 
turn imply that referring to a vowel by the number of its dots was 
a recent development in Ben Asher’s time. In any case, he is 
aware of some convention that indicates /o/, /e/, and /e/ accord- 
ing to the form of their Tiberian graphemes. 

The descriptions of vowel points in two of Steiner’s vowel 
lists reflect terminology similar to Ben Asher’s numeration. The 
first refers to /e/ as gamso qtanno, but clarifies that it occurs with 
shte nequdot. It then identifies /o/ as “one dot, placed all alone 
(nnn T8295 nox AqApI),” and /u/ as “the u of the middle (4x 
myynaxn)” (Baer and Strack 1879, 11, lines 23-28), referring to 
the intralinear position of the Tiberian vowel point. This last de- 
scription incorporates the location of a point as an identifying 
feature of a vowel phoneme, a concept which is more fully devel- 
oped in The Treatise on the Shewa (see below). Steiner’s second 
list calls /e/ sholosh nequdot ‘three dots’, but otherwise applies no 
numbering conventions (Baer and Strack 1879, 36, lines 2-6). 

Numerical vowel names also appear frequently in linguistic 
texts from the Cairo Genizah, though the precise age of these ref- 
erences is difficult to determine. For example, T-S NS 301.37, a 
fragment of a Judaeo-Arabic Karaite grammatical text, explains 
the vocalisation of verbs that contain al-nuqtatayn ‘the two dots’ 
(T-S NS 301.37, recto line 10 and verso line 13). It also still vo- 
calises pth as an Aramaic active participle, potah (nna) (T-S NS 
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301.37, verso line 2), which may suggest that it is relatively old. 
T-S NS 301.48, another fragment of a grammatical text, refers to 
/e/ and /e/ as al-nuqtatayn ‘the two’ and al-thalatha ‘the three’, 
respectively. It includes Arabic plural forms of potah and qomes: 
al-patihat and al-qamisat (T-S NS 301.48, f. 2 recto, line 24-25). 
Although Arabic forms, these too are active participles, perhaps 
translated from an earlier Aramaic source, and again may point 
to a relatively early date. Unfortunately, the fragment is too 
badly rubbed to decipher the rest of the text. Additionally, T-S 
Ar.5.8 refers to pth mukhaffaf ‘lightened opening’ and nuqtatayn 
for /a/ and /e/ (T-S Ar.5.8, f. 1 verso, lines 4-5). This fragment 
is vellum, has frequent plene spellings for Judaeo-Arabic words 
(though not for the definite article with sun letters), and is in a 
horizontal book format, all of which point to an early date (c. 
tenth century).*! 

Naming vowels according to the graphemic appearance of 
points was clearly not rare in the medieval Hebrew linguistic tra- 
dition, but the Treatise on the Shewa shows an especially devel- 
oped application of this convention. Likely from the tenth cen- 
tury (Khan 2020, I:117-18), this text is a portion of a larger Mas- 
oretic treatise on Hebrew accents and vocalisation. It may be con- 
sidered another musawwitdt text, and it refers to the category of 
the seven Hebrew vowels using that term (Levy 1936, x; see 


above, chapter 2, 81.2). The extant portion is a chapter on the 


“' On Judaeo-Arabic orthography, see Blau and Hopkins (1984) and 
Khan (2018). On horizontal vs. vertical format in Islamicate codicology, 
see Déroche (1992, 17-18), James (1992, 14), and Gruendler (2001, 
142). 
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shewa—hence the modern title—which describes the various 
phonetic situations in which shewa can occur. The anonymous 
author writes mainly in Judaeo-Arabic, but they often switch into 
partially-rhymed Hebrew prose, including for some descriptions 
of the format of the treatise itself and the history of earlier Mas- 
oretes (Levy 1936, 7, line 3, v, line 5, to °, line 9). This incon- 
sistency suggests that the author drew on ninth-century Hebrew 
sources when writing the Treatise. The language variation also 
grants insight into the author’s terms for vowels, as they provide 
their own Arabic translations for Hebrew terms that describe the 
appearance of vocalisation points. 

Like most Hebrew scholars, the author of this text retains 
the roots of the old relative terms pth and qms and uses them to 
indicate /a/ and /3/ (Levy 1936, °, line 10). For example, they 
say for shewa, “at the beginning of words, it is always mutaharrik, 
and its vocalisation and pronunciation are with fatiha ‘opening’ 
(nnxala n> mn ADAnM JANN XTX wm mands dix 5)” (Levy 
1936, n, lines 2-3). Then, after a string of examples of words with 
vocalic shewa, the text reads, “all of them are opened in the reci- 
tation with pth (nnba AXIPDX 7p KInnaY onyns)” (Levy 1936, n, 
lines 4-5). These constructions are used practically interchange- 
ably throughout the text to indicate that a vocalic shewa is pro- 
nounced as /a/, sometimes saying that its vocalisation is “with 
pth” and other times “with fatiha” or “with fatha (nnn5)” (Levy 
1936, 7, lines 12-13, 1, lines 13-14). However, in general, it 
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seems that pth* is the author’s name for the vocalisation sign it- 
self, because they refer several times to ‘the vowel of patah’ 
(haraka pth) or ‘the vowel of games’ (haraka qms)” (Levy 1936, 3, 
lines 18-19, and x3, line 8). Moreover, they say that for a partic- 
ular ’aleph that has a hatef patah* sign (x), “beneath the ’aleph is 
shewa and pth (nna xw =bxdbsx nnn)” (Levy 1936, >, lines 2-3), 
suggesting that the pth is the sublinear horizontal stroke itself. By 
contrast, the Arabic forms fatiha, fatha, and maftih ‘opened’ are 
taken directly from the Arabic verb fataha ‘to open’ (Levy 1936, 
m, line 5, 10, line 5), which indicates the phonological process 
that a shewa undergoes to acquire vocalic status. This usage 
matches the way that Arabic grammarians describe the addition 
of /a/ to a consonant (see above, chapter 2, §2.2), despite shewa 
not being a full letter. 

As for the Tiberian e-vowels, the Treatise on the Shewa only 
uses terms based on the number of dots for /e/ and /e/. The au- 
thor lists them alongside pth and qms with the Judaeo-Arabic 
forms thnatayn ‘two’ (Levy 1936, x3, line 8) and al-thalatha ‘the 
three’ (Levy 1936, », lines 10-11), and in another section as thna- 
tayn nugqat ‘two dots’ and thalatha nuqat ‘three dots’ (Levy 1936, 
m, line 14, and 3, lines 19-20). The author also denotes /e/ with 
the Arabic dual form al-nuqtatayn ‘the two dots’ (Levy 1936, 2, 


line 20). Similarly, the text describes what is now known as hatef 


*” Likely vocalised like the Aramaic active participle potah, but the text 
only gives the consonants. 

*8 The text does not use this precise term, although it does use the htp 
root in several instances to describe shortened vowels. See Levy (1936, 
r and no, lines 5-6). 
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segol with the phrase al-thaldtha shewa ‘the three-shewa(?)’, using 
their name for /e/ as an attribute of a vocalic shewa. Finally, in 
another instance where the author shows the differences in their 
various source materials, they explain how to pronounce shewa 
in forms of the Hebrew verb ’okal. Beginning in Hebrew, they 
write, “every variant of ’okila, if it is with sholosh nequdot... (52 
nip nwibwa ox ad-ax nw)” (Levy 1936, 5, line 8), and then ex- 
plain the effect of /e/ on shewa. They then continue, now in Ara- 
bic: “but if nugtayn“ is after the shewa... (S158 TYA IND NTN 
pop3)” (Levy 1936, 5, lines 10-11), before explaining the impact 
of /e/ on shewa. It seems that the author is either combining pas- 
sages from separate Hebrew and Arabic works or composing ad- 
ditional Arabic sentences to expand an earlier Hebrew text. As a 
result, the Arabic term nuqtayn ‘two dots’ appears here beside the 
Hebrew sholosh nequdot ‘three dots’, even though the author has 
already used a Hebrew term for ‘two dots’—shte nequdot—earlier 
in the text (Levy 1936, 1, line 10). 

None of these terms for e-vowels vary substantially from 
those in Diqduge ha-Te‘amim or other Masoretic texts that also 
count dots, but the Treatise on the Shewa distinguishes itself by 
implementing additional names based on the location of the dots. 
When indicating /o/, the text reads: “as for the symbol of the 
upper one, I mean, the upper dot ( n0p25x8 7px -PdpT AD NONI 
xpipx)” (Levy 1936, tv, line 15). The author uses the Hebrew 
phrase siman ha-‘elyoni ‘the symbol of the upper one’, applying a 


nominal form related to the Hebrew preposition ‘al ‘over, above’ 


“ This spelling might be a mistake for nugtatayn ‘two dots’, but it could 
also be an intentional dual form of naqt ‘pointing’. 
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(see Dotan 2007, 634; Khan 2020, I:263). They translate this term 
with the Arabic phrase al-nuqta al-fawqd ‘the upper dot’, using a 
nominalised form of the Arabic preposition fawqa ‘over, above’. 
Then for /i/, they write, “as for the lowered symbol (7m’05x xnNxD 
*ninnndx)” (Levy 1936, vr, lines 1-2), again using a noun (al- 
tahtoni ‘the lowered one’) formed from a Hebrew preposition 
(tahat ‘under, below’), although this time prefixing it with the 
Arabic (rather than Hebrew) definite article. Later, they give ad- 
ditional Arabic calques of the Hebrew terms, referring to al-siman 
al-fawqani ‘the upper symbol’ and al-saflani ‘the lower [symbol]’ 
(Levy 1936, v”, line 1). In all of these cases, the word siman ‘sym- 
bol’ suggests that these locative terms are names for the dots 
themselves. Nevertheless, a deliberate association of ‘upperness’ 
and ‘lowerness’ with the vowels /o/ and /i/, respectively, is pre- 
cisely the type of description that would be expected in a graph- 
ical system that evolved from a relative system that connected 
phonetic backness to a height-based scale (see above, chapter 3, 
§1.3). 

In addition to the ‘above’ and ‘below’ terms, the text some- 
times refers to /i/ and /o/ by simply counting their dots, just as 
for /e/ and /e/. For example, the author indicates /i/ by saying 
that a word is read with nugta wahida ‘one dot’ (Levy 1936, 0”, 
lines 14-15), trusting that the reader can tell from context that 
they mean a dot below (/i/) rather than a dot above (/o/). Addi- 
tionally, when listing the vowels that have reduced forms (i.e., 
hatef vowels), the author explains that they are only “pth, qms, 
and al-thalatha nugat, but not al-nuqtatayn, or one min fawqa or 


min ’asfal” (Levy 1936, 2, lines 18-21). That is, shewa can reduce 
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J/a/, /d/, and /e/, but not /e/, /o/, or /i/. These last two are 
called ‘one above’ (wahid min fawqa) and ‘below’ (min ’asfal), re- 
spectively, paralleling the construction of mille‘el ‘above’ and mil- 
lera‘ ‘below’ found in earlier Masoretic sources. 

Lastly, the Treatise on the Shewa includes multiple ways to 
indicate the vowel /u/, which is unique in the Tiberian pointing 
system in that it has two different graphemes: one dot within a 
mater lectionis waw (3) or three oblique dots below a consonant 
(x). The author accounts for this fact at the end of one of their 
vowel lists, describing /u/ as “the three which are pronounced 
with °u, which they call al-zujj (xan ptbx wa an nds vAndnbx 
wx)” (Levy 1936, wv”, lines 1-2). ‘The three’ here refers to the 
three sublinear dots of the second sign for /u/, but the author 
explains the phonetic quality of this sign by spelling out the 
sound, using a waw with a single dot (ix). As for zujj, in Classical 
Arabic, it refers to a physical ‘tip’ or ‘point’, usually of something 
that pierces, like an arrow or spear (Kazimirski 1860, 973; Lane 
1863, 1215). Al-zujj thus describes the ‘piercing’ of a waw by the 
intralinear dot that represents /u/. This name also occurs in two 
eleventh-century Karaite texts, namely Hiddya al-Qari (The Guide 
for the Reader) by Abit al-Faraj Hariin and the anonymous Kitab 
al-‘Uqud fi Tasarif al-Lugha al-‘Ibraniyya (The Book of Rules Con- 
cerning the Grammatical Inflections of the Hebrew Language) (Vidro 
2013, 2-3, 395; Khan 2020, II:17). Besides zujj, the Treatise on 
the Shewa still identifies /u/ by counting the dot in a mater lec- 
tionis waw. For example, they instruct that if a waw with a shewa 
precedes bet, mem, or pe’, then “never point with a shewa, but 
rather with one dot (A7nxi nVpIA D3 Ddiyd Kwa vpin Xd)” (Levy 
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1936, 13, lines 16-17). Likewise, those same waws are “pointed 
and recited with a dot in the heart of the waw (nvpia XIpN vp? 
NX 4142)” (Levy 1936, 1, lines 17-18). 

To summarise, the Treatise on the Shewa follows the basic 
Hebrew vowel naming conventions inherited from the early rel- 
ative vocalisation system, and also uses one of the most devel- 
oped sets of Masoretic vowel names based on graphemic descrip- 
tions. Like most Hebrew linguists, the author refers to /a/ and 
/d/ using the older relative terms from the roots pth ‘opening’ and 
qms ‘closing’. Like Diqduge ha-Te‘amim, T-S NS 301.37, and T-S 
NS 301.48, they supplement these two names by counting dots. 
The result is vowel numerical terminology in both Hebrew (shte 
nedudot, sholosh nequdot) and Arabic (al-nugqtatayn, thnatayn 
nuqat, al-thalatha, thalatha nugqat) for the vowels /e/ and /e/. Ac- 
cordingly, the author calls both /o/ and /i/ nuqta wahida, assum- 
ing that the reader can differentiate them from context, but also 
gives them names related to their position, again in both Hebrew 
(ha-‘elyoni, al-tahtoni) and Arabic (al-nugqta al-fawq4a, al-fawqani, 
al-saflani). Finally, /u/ is both nuqta wahida (3) and al-thalatha 
(x), depending on its grapheme, and also takes the Arabic name 
al-zujj ‘piercing’, referring to the physical form of a single dot 
within a mater lectionis waw. 

Many Hebrew linguists continued using vowel terms based 
on the physical appearance of graphemes, even into the eleventh 
century (Khan 2000, 24; Dotan 2007, 634). However, while Ben 
Asher was writing about qomes qoton and ‘the two dots’, other 
scholars were implementing vowel names as phonetic descrip- 


tions of articulation. 
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3.3. Phonetic Vowel Names 


The ‘modern’ Hebrew vowel names are almost all phonetic 
names, derived from the descriptions of articulatory actions that 
produce them, but they did not all develop from the same source. 
Like the expanded relative system and the naming conventions 
based on graphemes, the phonetic names for /a/ and /3/ re- 
mained patah ‘opening’ and games ‘closing’, or minor variations 
thereof. At some early stage (c. ninth century), Masoretes as- 
signed the remaining vowels Aramaic names based on the roots 
him ‘closing firmly’ (/o/), sry ‘crack, rift, splitting’ (/e/), hrq (/i/) 
‘gnashing, grinding the teeth’, and shrq ‘whistling’ (/u/), each 
corresponding to physical motions involved in articulation. The 
main exception to this convention is the term for /e/, which goes 
by the name segol ‘a bunch of grapes’ in most phonetic vowel lists, 
probably based on an analogy with the accent sign of the same 
name and shape (segolta: &) (see Dotan 2007, 637). 

The earliest dated list of phonetic vowel names comes from 
the fifth chapter of Saadia Gaon’s Kutub al-Lugha (The Books of 
the Language), titled al-Qawl fi al-Nagham (The Discourse on Mel- 
ody), which he wrote sometime between 913 and 931 (Lambert 
1891, 76, n. 1 [French]; Malter 1921, 44, n. 57).*° This chapter 
is thus one of the earliest explanations of Hebrew vowel phonol- 
ogy that goes beyond basic instructions for recitation. In the text, 
Saadia places the Hebrew vowels on a vertical scale that follows 


the phonetic hierarchy of the mille‘el and millera‘ homograph 


5 Saadia completed his earliest work, the poetic dictionary Agron, when 
he was twenty years old in 913. He completed his Commentary of Sefer 
Yesira, which cites Kutub al-Lugha, in 931. See Brody (2016, 79). 
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comparisons, judging those which are pronounced farther back 
in the mouth to be ‘higher’ than those pronounced near the front 
(see above, chapter 3, §81.2—3). He explains how the vowels are 
arranged according to the place at which one interrupts their air- 
flow, writing: 

pabx ca xmDNAX TDA In soy noxnds agadby mow xaxi 

mia pein Sis 1b ani 58a" 18 INNIS NTS DIP] RIND RAIN 

Amp? odnbx pn ane? 7ND Ponds yO RAM PIN Iya mM! Xnyop 

TRAY TR NW TNT 508 58 8d) DID DR TPNN TW TANAR TD>RD 


->8 ANDI nga) papox mp minv xvdbya on prindsx xT xn 
AYR TINK yyKR 


As with the explanation of the third chapter, which was 
the knowledge of the places in the mouth, and their levels, 
we say then: if someone chose to interrupt their melody at 
the first point, they could cut it off after its ascension from 
the throat; then al-hlm would appear, with its force pro- 
ceeding ahead of it, not wavering upwards or downwards. 
But if one wanted to take [the melody] past this point, then 
they would interrupt it, the force of al-qgms would appear, 
and its movement is specifically towards the top of the pal- 
ate. (Skoss 1952, 292, lines 7-13) 


This passage shows the extent to which Saadia was familiar with 
the Arabic grammatical tradition, as his progression through the 
‘points’ (mawadi) and ‘levels’ (maratib) of the mouth mirrors the 
language of al-Khalil ibn Ahmad (d. 786/91) and Sibawayh (d. 
793/6) in their rankings of the Arabic articulation points in Kitab 
al-‘Ayn and Kitab Sibawayh. Also note the similarity between Saa- 
dia’s description of /9/ and Sibawayh’s description of the allo- 
phones of ’alif following musta‘liya letters (i.e., /a/, /2/) 
(Sibawayh 1986, IV:129; see above, chapter 3, 82.2). On the 
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other hand, while the precise definition of ‘force’ (quwwa) in this 
text is not entirely clear, it seems to refer to the stream of air that 
emits during the articulation of a vowel. Saadia applies it to ex- 
plain the ways in which one can manipulate the direction of air- 
flow to produce different phonemes. This meaning of quwwa dif- 
fers from that found in Kitab Sibawayh, where the word instead 
indicates the ‘strength’ of phonological elements (al-Nassir 1993, 
121). 

More importantly for our current discussion, this passage 
also explains how hlm (/o/) and qms (/3/) are ‘cut off (fasala; 
qata‘a) as the first two vowels on the Hebrew scale. That is, they 
are articulated farthest back in the mouth, with hlm occurring as 
close as possible to the throat, and qms occurring just ahead of it 
at ‘the top of the palate’ (a‘d al-hanak). Moreover, while the 
‘force’ (quwwa) of the gms requires some ‘movement’ (haraka) up 
towards the palate, the quwwa of hlm does not turn ‘upwards’ (ila 
fawgq) or ‘downwards’ (ila ’asfal) at all. This perception of /o/ as 
‘unwavering’ (ghayr hd’ida) is unique to the Hebrew linguistic 
tradition, and does not occur in phonological descriptions of Syr- 
iac or Arabic vowels. It also shows that the direction of airflow 
during articulation was a significant phonetic feature for Saadia, 
and he uses that feature throughout this section to differentiate 
vowels. 

It is sometimes difficult to determine how exactly Saadia, 
or indeed any medieval Hebrew grammarian, would have pro- 
nounced their vowel terms. While most of the names in this text 


appear to have Hebrew forms, qms was probably still pronounced 
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close to the older Aramaic participial form qomes ‘closing’. How- 
ever, Saadia also refers to /2/ as gamsa (ANP) (Skoss 1952, 296, 
line 17, and 314, line 1),*° possibly on analogy with the pattern 
of the Arabic vowel names (fatha, kasra, damma). As for hlm, it 
was not until the eleventh century that Hebrew grammarians be- 
gan adding ‘symbolic’ vowels to the first syllable of vowel names 
to match the phonetic qualities which those names denoted (i.e., 
holem, shurugq, patah, etc.) (Steiner 2005, 380; Dotan 2007, 634), 
so Saadia probably pronounced hlm like a Hebrew segolate 
noun.’ The vocalisation helem (07m) does appear in Skoss’ man- 
uscript of al-Qawl fi al-Nagham (Skoss 1952, 292, line 27, foot- 
note), and it also occurs in other Masoretic works (Steiner 2005, 
377; Khan 2020, I:263).4° As we will see, that Hebrew form is 
probably derived from an earlier Aramaic term, meaning ‘closing 
firmly’, indicating the near-total closure of the lips when articu- 
lating /o/. 

Stepping down the scale and away from the most-backed 
vowels, Saadia then describes the intermediate /a/ and /e/: 

MND TTY. NOY NAVOP? ON yLINdN NTA RTD NRIN IR NW INI 

x1 .5a05s x aT yRoddSx nvo »>yp 7PRO NXONIpI ANnNAdN 


AND °2Ni NTN Nd mIDd peindN AIN cy NPI IX INNIN 
Spoxde oadx aya >y adanwn amp duodsx anv pya0dx 


© Alternatively, qamisa or qomso, though Skoss transcribes it with de- 
fective spelling and a final ta’ marbita. 

”” That is, a noun of the form CvCyC with stress on the onset syllable, 
usually containing two e-vowels, and ultimately formed from the his- 
torical bases gatl/qitl/qutl. 

“8 See also, the Genizah fragment T-S NS 301.69, recto, line 5. 
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If one wanted to also pass this point, then they would cut 

off [the melody] at what is beyond it, and al-fatha would 

appear, its force progressing along the surface of the 

tongue, descending towards the bottom. Then, if they 

chose to keep it at that point, but also fill both bottom sides 

of their mouth, al-sgwl would appear, and its force would 

be completely upon the lower half of the mouth. (Skoss 

1952, 292, lines 14-18) 

Saadia indicates that /a/ is fatha ‘opening’, adopting the name 
for the same vowel in the Arabic grammatical tradition, although 
later on he does refer to it with just pth (likely pronounced potah) 
(Skoss 1952, 294, line 1).*° He again describes the motion of the 
vowel’s quwwa, noting that the quwwa of fatha moves downward 
(munhadira ’ild al-safl) along the tongue. This contrasts the quwwa 
of qms, which moved up towards the velum.* Al-Qawl fi al- 
Nagham thus indicates that the articulation point (mawdi‘) of /a/ 
is in the space ‘past’ the point of /2/ (i.e., more fronted), and its 
airflow has a comparatively downward trajectory. 

According to Saadia, the vowel segol (/e/) occurs at the 
same location in the mouth as /a/, but its quwwa moves in a dif- 
ferent direction. Rather than passing over the surface of the 
whole tongue, segol’s quwwa only manifests in ‘the lower half of 
the mouth’ (nisf al-fam al-’asfal). The speaker compresses it into 


this lowered position by ‘filling’ (yamla’u) the sides of the mouth, 


*° This form (nn) could also be the Arabic word fath, and it raises the 
question of whether some Hebrew linguists said patha for /a/. 

°° Compare this language with the words associated with ‘high’ and 
‘low’ positions in Arabic grammatical texts; see Kinberg (1987, 8) and 
above, chapter 3, §2.2. 
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indicating a slight contraction of the cheeks and the sides of the 
lips. Unlike the rest of the names in this chapter, the Aramaic 
word segol ‘a bunch of grapes’ is a graphemic term designating 
the physical shape of its vowel sign (&), rather than any phonetic 
feature. The source of this name is most likely the Aramaic name 
of the Hebrew accent sign segol/segolto, which consists of a simi- 
lar supralinear cluster of three dots (&) (Dotan 2007, 637). This 
sign and its name likely predate the vocalisation points and the 
use of segol to mean /&/. 

Saadia continues his descent, moving down to the two most 
fronted vowels on the Hebrew scale: 

pdt mni0N 7X pROdSR AWW TAP ON yedN XT NMA INI INI 


INNOON INNA PINON TAY NAPION WT IN PVdR AND RApAY 
NTDINT 1D INIONDN TINIAN 


If one passed this point with [the melody], and then the 

tip of the tongue drew near to their teeth, but did not cover 

them, then al-syry would appear; and if it did cover them, 

then al-hrq would appear. These two vowels are adjacent 

to the interior side of the teeth (Skoss 1952, 292, lines 18- 

21). 
Syry (/e/) and hrgq (/i/) occur past the point of /a/ and /e/, at 
the theoretically ‘lowest’ position near the front of the mouth. 
Hrq requires a slightly lower placement of the tongue than syry. 
Each of these vowel names is a description of a phonetic process 
(Dotan 2007, 634). In Aramaic, syry ‘crack, rift, splitting’ indi- 
cates the narrow fissure between the lips during the articulation 
of /e/. Meanwhile, the verb hraq ‘to gnash the teeth’ would de- 
scribe the overlapping motion of the teeth in producing /i/. In 


this instance, hrq is written without any matres lectionis, which 
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again suggests a vocalisation like a Hebrew segolate noun (e.g., 
hereg ‘gnashing the teeth’). 

Saadia’s scale skips /u/, even though earlier Masoretic 
homograph lists judged it to be mille‘el ‘above’ in comparison to 
/o/, and should thus precede al-qms as the more-backed vowel. 
Instead, he writes: 


TAD JNIONDN yy FANN TYTN’ UNIMON yrad NTI MND INI 
PNAWONT TRIONIN PAN 7D AMP) PW 


If one took [the melody] past all of the aforementioned 

points, until it exited from the teeth, then al-shrq would 

appear, and its force would be in between the teeth and 

the lips (Skoss 1952, 292, lines 21-22). 
Saadia removes al-shrq (i.e., /u/) from the mouth entirely, plac- 
ing it at the lowest point on his scale, with its quwwa moving 
specifically through the teeth and lips. Noting this odd place- 
ment, Dotan points out that /u/ must be at this low point on the 
scale in order to justify later claims that Saadia makes about He- 
brew morphology (Dotan 1974, 28-30). After defining the scale 
in this section, Saadia spends the second half of the chapter ex- 
plaining this theory of morphology, which is based on the idea 
that when a word is inflected or its pronunciation changes due to 
its context in recitation, the vowels in the that word generally 
shift to the step immediately above or below it on the scale (Skoss 
1952, 300-2). For example, the first vowel in the singular noun 
‘omer ‘sheaf in 7auna TAY (Lev. 23.15) is /o/, but in the plural 
form ‘omorim of o*}AvA Pa (Ruth 2.15), that first vowel moves one 
step down to /3/ (Skoss 1952, 304, lines 5-6). 

Saadia continues in this manner as he records numerous 


possible vowel changes in Hebrew, describing shifts from a lower 
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to a higher vowel as ‘rising’ (raf notably the name of the Arabic 
nominal case), and from a higher to a lower vowel as ‘descending’ 
(habut/hatt/naql) (Skoss 1952, 302-14). However, he does not 
find any instances of /u/ ‘rising’ to another vowel, and only finds 
three cases total where another vowel—always /o/—‘descends’ 
to /u/. As such, he cannot reconcile his theory of morphology 
based on single-step vowel increments with the phonetic arrange- 
ment of the mille‘el-millera‘ scale. According to his morphological 
theory, if /u/ were truly one phonetic step beneath /o/, then 
words with /o/ (e.g., ‘omer) should descend to /u/ (i.e., Uumorim, 
which does not occur). Likewise, words with /9/ would ascend 
to /u/, and they do not. Faced with a choice between being 
wrong about morphology or rearranging the scale, Saadia rear- 
ranges the scale, concluding: 

axa>x mw XATyI NN TX ars nRawabx 7IN NAAN TP TND 

mx dip a8 oR aT 1a NRK vIaT ADAYA 17 TON DNDN 

saxo [jn] 78 prwds otyn oads daxtondx nods aqn wn An 


nods mtn yn nd bat xd 7575 vixa pnawdxa Anip IX YR Dd 
Ugpn[xd] T9973 TRW wD Nd 


Now that we have come to the end of these combinations, 
we must next set forth the explanation of the fifth chapter, 
which is the knowledge of the descent of the vowels from 
one level to another. We speak on any of these six vowels 
which are inside the mouth, and we remove al-shrq, since 
it is outside the mouth. That is, its force is at the lips, and 
therefore it is not included among these six, except in an 
irregular case, which we will mention afterwards (Skoss 
1952, 300, line 23, to 302, line 5). 
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With /u/ now outside the mouth, Saadia has no problems: his 
principles of morphological ascent and descent hold for all vow- 
els within the mouth. His justification for removing /u/ may also 
be bolstered by an idea from Arabic phonetics, specifically as we 
have seen in Kitab Sibawayh and Ibn Jinni’s Sirr Sind‘a al-I‘rab, 
wherein every vowel shares an articulation point with its mater 
lectionis (Sibawayh 1986, IV:101; Kinberg 1987, 16-18; Ibn Jinni 
1993, 8, 53-54; see also above, chapter 2, 83.3, and chapter 3, 
§2.2). The articulation point of /u/ is thus at the same place as 
the bilabial waw. It is worth noting that this rearrangement—and 
probably the morphological theory—may predate Saadia, as sev- 
eral other Masoretic sources (e.g., the two musawwitat texts that 
follow) also put /u/ at the end of their vowel lists. 

Despite this morphological pontification, when Saadia does 
describe the phonetic shift from /o/ to /u/, he still regards it as 
‘descent’ (hatt) from him to shrq (Skoss 1952, 308, lines 11-12). 
Additionally, in his Commentary on Sefer Yesira, written several 
years after Kutub al-Lugha, Saadia explains that there are gradi- 
ents which occur between the seven vowels, including ones that 
are between “al-qamsa and al-fatha” as well as between “al-hlm 
and al-shrq” (Lambert 1891, 43, lines 7-9). This explanation fur- 
ther suggests that, even though Saadia needs /u/ to be at the 
bottom of the scale for his morphological system to work, he still 
acknowledges that it is phonetically nearer to /o/, and thus 
would have a place within the mouth. 

Finally, we come to the word al-shrq, Saadia’s term for 
/u/. This name, likely pronounced shereq, means ‘whistling’, 


comparing the shape of the lips to the articulation of /u/. Like 
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him, syry, and hrq, it is ultimately based on an Aramaic word in- 
dicating the phonetic action required to produce the vowel, but 
it appears here as a Hebrew segolate. This name encompasses 
both the sign with a single dot inside a waw and the sublinear 
sign with three oblique dots, as Saadia makes no distinction be- 
tween them. 

Besides this list of names from Kutub al-Lugha, Saadia pro- 
vides another list in his Commentary on Sefer Yesira, and it shows 
that his seven vowel terms remained static between the times 
that he completed the two works. In the Commentary, he includes 
the vowels with an account of the alphabet, saying: 

less TH! Ledl apdetny Cael! TS! Lgl opty IDI odg Iitey 

1D nad PTW, Vs PIN, SUD, DM, NNDs pap el 

They begin with these twenty-two, and they bring them 

together with the seven doubles, and then they add the 

seven vowels, I mean, qms, pth, him, sgwl, hrq, sry, and shrq, 

and they make thirty-six. (Lambert 1891, 42, lines 8-10) 

The vowel names in this text are essentially identical to those in 
Kutub al-Lugha. Besides minor variations with the endings on gms 
and pth, the phonetic terms tend to appear without matres lec- 
tionis, once again suggesting that they were pronounced as sego- 
lates. Some manuscript variants of this list also contain hyrq, syry, 
or shyrq (Lambert 1891, 42, nn. 3-5; see also, Steiner 2005, 380- 
81), showing that while a shift from normal segolates to terms 
with an initial ‘symbolic’ vowel (i.e., hireq for /i/, /holem for /o/) 
certainly occurred, the first vowel was not always the one that 
the term represented (e.g., shireq or shereq for /u/). Moreover, in 


their original forms—before Saadia and prior to their status as 
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Hebrew segolates—the phonetic vowel names him, hrq, sry, and 
shrq all existed as Aramaic nouns. 

Two musawwitat texts use phonetic terminology similar to 
Saadia, but rather than Hebrew segolates, their vowel names are 
distinct Aramaic nominal forms. The extant manuscripts of these 
two texts are also notable in that their scripts are quite similar. 
They may have been copied by the same scribe or by two scribes 
trained in the same unique style, even though one is square for- 
mat on parchment (T-S Ar.53.1) and the other is vertical on paper 
(T-S Ar.31.28).°! If the copyist was also the author of these texts, 
then it is clear they held a single systematic conception of the 
vowel names in Aramaic. On the other hand, they may merely 
have reproduced two earlier Masoretic treatises with similar ter- 
minology. Either way, these two manuscripts were probably pro- 
duced during a single lifetime around the tenth century. The text 
from T-S Ar.53.1 begins quite succinctly: 

pap rds ix m1 gadn indy xws xo 79 T nNMIWAdN Na Dd 


NPIT ON 8 TAT AY TN og 1 SD Tox Rw IAT IND JON RN IT 
_ PSD RPOX PRNVPION NAT NWT TTT NPIW TX’ IT 


Know that the vowels are seven, excluding the shewa. The 
first is hlm’, and it is 70. The second is qomes, and it is 9. 
The third is pth, and it is °a. The fourth is sgwl, and it is ’e. 
The fifth is sry’, and it is ’e. The sixth is hrq’, and it is i. 
The seventh is shrq’, and it is °u. And then shewa, which is 


5! Square and horizontal format Genizah manuscripts are generally ear- 
lier than vertical formats, and parchment Genizah manuscripts are gen- 
erally older than paper. My thanks to Ben Outhwaite for pointing out 
the similarity of the scribal hands. 
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the two standing dots.... (Allony and Yeivin 1985, 91, line 

1, to 92, line 9) 
Several details stand out from this passage. First, games is vocal- 
ised as an active participle, still in its original Aramaic form, and 
presumably potah would have been as well. Second, the author 
spells out all the vowel sounds phonetically (a, ’e, etc.), a prac- 
tice which predates the naming of any vowels, and probably pre- 
dates the creation of the pointing system. Third, the name for the 
“two standing dots” is vocalised as either shewa or shew ‘equal, 
levelling’, another Aramaic form.** Fourth, the author describes 
the shape of the shewa grapheme (al-nuqtatan al-qa@imatan), but 
not the vowel signs, suggesting that either the name shewa or the 
sign itself had only recently been introduced, at a time when the 
vowel points had already been well established (Dotan 2007, 
634). Finally, the author gives the four phonetic vowel names as 
hin’ (/o/), sry’ (/e/), hrq (/i/), and shrq? (/u/). These all appear 
to be Aramaic emphatic nominal forms, probably helmo, seryo, 
herqo, and shergqo, but they are unvocalised in the manuscript. 

The second text, from T-S Ar.31.28, provides more infor- 
mation for the internal vocalisation of these Aramaic terms. It 
begins with a lacuna, but the ensuing discussion includes: “al-’o, 
which its name is him? (xndn AND “Tx iNdN);” “al-qomes (paz>N);” 
“al-fatha (nnn5>x);” and “shrgo ([x]pqw>x)” (Allony and Yeivin 
1985, 99, lines 5-9). Later in the manuscript, the author lists: 


SPR ANN|DNT 8 IR AYApONT x ps NndMdx DAI Tid Te... 
RTT RPIWRT ITT RPATONT TT RTAWINT 8 IT UDR 


52 On a potential link between shewa and Syriac accents, see Dotan 
(1954). 
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...the seven multik, and they are al-hlm’, I mean ’o, al-qmsa, 

I mean ’9, al-ptha, I mean ’a, al-segwl, I mean ’e, al-siry9, I 

mean ’e, al-hrq’, I mean ’i, and al-shrq’, I mean ’u. (Allony 

and Yeivin 1985, 102, lines 58-64; see also, present vol- 

ume, cover image) 

Once again, the vowels are spelled out phonetically, and the au- 
thor names /o/, /e/, /i/, and /u/ with Aramaic emphatic nouns 
that end in ’aleph. However, in contrast to those four vowels, 
qmsa (/3/) and ptha (/a/) are spelled with final he’.°* This differ- 
ence makes sense, as the names of /3/ and /a/ were derived sep- 
arately based on early relative terminology, and here they seem 
to be either Arabicised forms (like fatha, kasra, damma) or retain 
an older style of Aramaic orthography. The term from the root 
sry also stands out, as it is completely vocalised, giving the form 
siryo. It may be possible to extrapolate this vowel pattern onto 
the other unvocalised names (i.e., hilmo, hirgo, shirq), but it is 
perhaps more likely that siryo was unique in having an initial /i/. 
This /i/ may have been contextually conditioned by harmony 
with the yod in the second syllable, while the other names had 
/e/ or /a/ (helmo, herqo, sherqo) like most Aramaic nouns of this 
pattern. 

The vowel names in these two musawwitat texts are almost 
certainly older than those of Kutub al-Lugha. Given that these 
works are all written in Judaeo-Arabic, it is not surprising that 
they contain some Hebrew and Aramaic technical terms. That 


said, since Saadia wrote Kutub al-Lugha in the early tenth century, 


°° Though note the name pth’ (xnna), spelled with ’aleph at least once 
in Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (Dotan 1967, 114, line 5). 
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if its apparent Hebrew segolate terms (helem, syry, hrq, shrq) are 
the original forms of the phonetic vowel names, then it would be 
likely that he or someone shortly before him had deliberately cre- 
ated them as Hebraisms to name the Tiberian vowels. If this de- 
velopment occurred, then the authors of T-S Ar.53.1 and T-S 
Ar.31.28 would have had to take those Hebrew terms and convert 
them to Aramaic forms (helmo, siryo, herqo, and sherqo) for use in 
otherwise Arabic texts. It is unlikely that tenth-century Arabic- 
speaking Masoretes would have calqued Hebrew technical terms 
into Aramaic in this manner. Much more likely, these Aramaic 
forms are remnants of an earlier stage of linguistic activity, prob- 
ably from the second half of the ninth century, when the Maso- 
retes still wrote in Aramaic (see Khan 2020, I:246). 

Accordingly, all four of the phonetic names are best under- 
stood as Aramaic descriptions of articulation: closing firmly 
(helmo; /o/); splitting (siryo; /e/); gnashing (herqo; /i/); and whis- 
tling (sherqo; /u/). Then, in the first quarter of the tenth century, 
some linguists (perhaps Saadia was the first) rendered them with 
Hebrew segolate forms, creating vowel names like helem or helem. 
These segolates gradually gave way to names with ‘symbolic’ first 
vowels, as later grammarians adopted the practice of putting the 
vowel that a term represented into the term itself (e.g., holem, 
qomes, patah, segol, sere, hireq, shureq) (Steiner 2005, 380; Dotan 
2007, 634). 

Finally, qibbus, the ‘modern’ name for the three-dot sign of 
/u/, is the last Hebrew vowel term that has its roots in a phonetic 


description. It is not derived from the same relative terminology 
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as potah and qomes, nor was it originally an Aramaic term. In- 
stead, gibbus is most likely calqued from damm, a by-product of 
contact between the Hebrew and Arabic grammatical traditions 
in the period after Saadia and Aharon ben Asher. Evidence of this 
contact is not limited to gibbus alone, and although the phonetic 
vowel names eventually became the Hebrew standard, tenth- and 
eleventh-century grammarians also utilised a range of vowel 


names from the Arabic grammatical tradition. 


3.4. Names from Arabic Grammar and the Division of 
the Vowel Scale 


Besides the Aramaic phonetic terms, some tenth- and eleventh- 
century Hebrew linguists adapted Arabic terms to describe the 
Tiberian vocalisation system. These Masoretes and grammarians 
supplemented the basic relative pair of pth and qms with the 
names for vowels and cases in the Arabic grammatical tradition. 
One important example of this phenomenon is the anonymous 
musawwitat text that Allony first identified as Kitab al-Musawwitat 
(Allony 1964; 1965; 1983; see above, chapter 2, 81.2), which 
uses a combination of the expanded Hebrew relative names and 
the Arabic case names to list all of the Tiberian vowels. Similarly, 
the Masoretic texts Nequdot Omes ha-Migqro (The Dots of the Great- 
ness of the Scripture) (Baer and Strack 1879, §36, 34, lines 5-9) 
and Kitab Nahw al-‘Ibrani (The Book of Hebrew Inflection) (Eldar 
1981) show that some scholars modified the mille‘el-millera‘ scale 
by dividing the vowels into groups according to Arabic case 


names. Abu al-Faraj Hariin made comparable modifications to 
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the scale in his classification of vowels in Hiddya al-Qari (The 
Guide for the Reader) (Khan 2020). 

The musawwitat text composed of the fragments T-S 
Ar.32.31 and AIU IX.A.24 (and probably T-S Ar.33.6)** uses a 
unique combination of Hebrew and Arabic vowel terminology. It 
classifies every vowel in the context of its role in Hebrew gram- 
mar, generally by identifying the types of words which most com- 
monly contain each one. Throughout the extant text, the author 
abbreviates potah and qomes to pt (na) and gm (np), though this 
in itself is not remarkable, as they also abbreviate other common 
words to save space (Allony 1983, 88). These abbreviations are 
included in the complete vowel list, which begins: 

nod many mada xmaixyn cy aoRt ana npRd “nox nxamwndr 


npoX XATNR pyro nxMZndN om ANDdD pI wRIdR by dro 
mva25x 


The vowels have names which are suitable for them, indi- 
cating their meanings in the Arabic language, so that they 
are easy to recognise and clear for the reader. The vowels 
are seven, and the first of them is al-qm al-kabira. (Allony 
1965, 140, lines 28-30) 


The first of the ‘vowels’ (musawwitat) is /9/, called al-qm al-kabira 


large games, following the expanded relative naming convention 


°4 See Allony (1983). He argues that the content of T-S Ar.33.6 is most 
likely part of the musawwitat text in T-S Ar.32.31 and AIU IX.A.24, but 
the order of the material in this new fragment does not slot neatly into 
the text of the other fragments. It does contain several passages that 
match the other almost exactly. At best, we can be sure that one author 
was copying sections from another, or that two authors were both cop- 
ying from the same common source. 
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that uses ‘large’ to differentiate /3/ from the ‘small’ games, /e/. 
The author’s second vowel is indeed /e/, which they call al-qm 
al-saghira ‘small games’ (Allony 1965, 140, line 35). 

Third and fourth are al-pt al-kabira ‘large patah’ and al-pt 
al-saghira ‘small potah’ (Allony 1965, 142, lines 38-41), which 
are /a/ and //, respectively. They follow the same large-small 
pairing as /d/ and /e/. Allony’s additional fragment (T-S 
Ar.33.6), which may contain another portion of this text, also 
uses Arabic versions of the expanded relative terms. After ex- 
plaining how different uses of /e/ and /e/ are known from the 
Mishna, it reads: 

nade on onds 3dx1 2580 ToT vpn cp yndx xn SRD OND [RD 

.kad1po pra bye gnarl ps nd op mpads ap oxi a7avdx 

If someone said, “What is the meaning of you decreeing 

this, for the two and the three, which are the small patah 

and the small games?” It would be said to him that a dis- 

tinction is made between them, as we say... (Allony 1983, 

110, line 54, to 112, line 56). 

The text cuts off at that point, but the author seems to be explain- 
ing, to a hypothetical reader who pronounces ‘the two [dots]’ and 
‘the three [dots]’ the same way, that they are actually distinct 
phonemes. It also deliberately connects the names ‘small patah’ 
and ‘small games’ to the graphemes of /e/ and /e/, although ap- 
parently mixed up here, which may indicate that the author had 
difficulty separating the two sounds. This detail may hint toward 
the text’s regional origin, but is not enough information to deter- 
mine a definitive provenance. In any case, it is clear that this 
Masorete named /3/, /e/, /a/, and /e/ by modifying patah and 


games in Arabic. 
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The fifth vowel in this text is /u/, which the author refers 
to as al-damma ‘bringing together, pressing together’, using the 
name for the same vowel in Arabic grammar (Allony 1965, 142, 
line 43; see above, present chapter, §1.1). They also do not dis- 
tinguish between the oblique three-dot sign and the single dot in 
a mater lectionis waw, classifying them both as damma regardless 
of their appearance. Despite its Arabic origin, this term is still a 
basic phonetic descriptor, similar to the Aramaic and Hebrew 
phonetic vowel names used by Saadia and the relative terminol- 
ogy of the earlier Masoretes. It eventually received a Hebrew 
calque as the vowel name qibbus (later with symbolic vowel, qub- 
bus), though not until at least the eleventh century (Dotan 2007, 
634). 

After /u/, the author goes into greater detail with the pho- 
nology of the sixth vowel, /i/. They say, “The sixth is al-khafda, 
which is bent to a degree of inclination according to its speaker. 
It establishes the role of the noun (navyindx m1 AYAIdR nOTOdNI 
DONDN ONDA DID? RoXvYIN NXTYNp Hy)” (Allony 1965, 142, lines 
45-46). It is unclear precisely what this sentence means. The 
name khafda is simple enough: it comes from khafd ‘lowering’, 
the Arabic grammatical term for the genitive case, which is usu- 
ally marked by /i/. It also served as a name for the phoneme /i/ 
itself at least as late as the first half of the ninth century (see 
above, chapter 4, 81.1). The author of this text probably added 
the feminine suffix -a on analogy with the other Arabic vowel 
names (fatha, kasra, damma). Then the phrase “bent to a degree 
of inclination (initaf)” evokes the Arabic phonological concept 


of *imala ‘bending down, inclination’, which grammarians used 
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to describe the fronting of /a/ towards /i/ with ‘degrees’ of incli- 
nation around /e/ and /e/ (Levin 2007). In the earliest Arabic 
tradition, this *imala was a ‘low’ classification for fronted allo- 
phones of /a/, whereas nasb ‘standing upright’ indicated ‘higher’ 
allophones produced in the back of the mouth (/a/, /a/) (see 
above, chapter 3, §2.2). Most likely, this duality followed the 
same identification of backness with ‘height’ as that found in the 
early relative Hebrew and Syriac traditions (see above, chapter 
3, §1.0). 

An analogy with *imdla is probably at play here, but the 
‘inclination’ that the author indicates with ’in‘itaf may also de- 
scribe of the directed movement of airflow—the quwwa, in Saa- 
dian terms—during the articulation of /i/. That is, the airflow of 
/i/ is angled downward in comparison to that of other vowels, 
and this motion further corresponds to the lexical meaning of 
khafd ‘lowering’.*> The author even ends up calling it “al-musaw- 
wita al-munkhafida, that is, °i Cx "Iyx ADDINdR ANwndx)” (Allony 
1965, 144, line 53). This means ‘the lowered vowel’ and uses the 
same term that Ibn Jinni applied to the ‘low’ consonants articu- 
lated away from the ‘high’ point of the velum (Kinberg 1987, 13). 
Finally, the line “it establishes the role of the noun” also seems 
to be a reference to Arabic grammar, as only nouns can be in the 


khafd ‘genitive’ case.°° 


55 For the potential connection between the Arabic case names and di- 
rections of airflow, see Eldar (1983, 45-46). 

°° Perhaps compare Abi al-Faraj’s attempts to link the Hebrew vowels 
to the Arabic cases in Hidaya al-Qari (Khan 2020, II:124-32). 
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The author concludes the list with /o/, which they also de- 
scribe in terms of directed airflow and Arabic grammar. They 
name it al-nasba, “which is the marker for past verbs, and it sta- 
bilises an inclined characteristic, according to a marker of incli- 
nation, establishing the role of the verb (Dxyaxd> nayxibx om 
ONDN OID? NONOYIN TANI dy NAvYIN NOVI ONaNNdN myNNndy 
Syndr)” (Allony 1965, 142-44, lines 48-50). In Arabic grammar, 
nasb ‘standing upright’ is the name of the accusative case, and as 
late as the ninth century it could also indicate the vowel /a/. The 
author emphasises how nasba is a ‘stabiliser’ (thabita) that ne- 
gates ‘inclination’ (in%itaf), apparently applying the same concept 
of directed airflow that led Saadia to conclude that /o/ turns nei- 
ther upwards nor downwards. It also corresponds to Sibawayh’s 
usage of nasb to mean a realisation of /a/ without the ‘inclining’ 
allophone of *imdla, including if that /a/ were backed further to 
/a/ or /o/ (i.e., tafkhim, ‘thickening’) (see above, chapter 3, 
§2:2)2" 

The names for the vowels /3/, /e/, /a/, and /e/ are all 
based on the expanded relative system, and they seem to have 
been well-established in the Hebrew tradition by the time this 
musawwitat text was written. By contrast, the text’s names for 
/u/, /i/, and /o/ do not have direct Masoretic Hebrew equiva- 
lents, and the author gives lengthier phonological explanations 
to /i/ and /o/. They even phonetically spell out ’u and ’i, revert- 


ing to the most basic practice for identifying vowel phonemes. 


°” For the relationship between ’imdla and tafkhim, see Talmon (1997, 
136, 141) and Makhzumi (1985, III:317; IV:103, 281). See also above, 
chapter 3, §2.2, and chapter 4, 81.1. 
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This factor reinforces the conclusion that these three names were 
adopted later than the others. The author’s choice to name /u/ 
(damma), /i/ (khafda), and /o/ (nasba) with Arabic vowel terms 
is thus a way for them to supplement the expanded relative sys- 
tem, in the same way that other Masoretes supplemented pth and 
qms with graphemic and phonetic names. This addition of Arabic 
case names to fill out the set of Hebrew names parallels the Syriac 
tradition, where some authors adopted calques of nasb (zqop9; 
/9/) and raf‘ (massaqo; /o/) to identify their vowels (see above, 
present chapter, §2.0). It may also be relevant that while /3/ re- 
mained a distinct phoneme in East Syriac, it shifted to /o/ in West 
Syriac (Knudsen 2015, 92). West Syrians still called this vowel 
zqopo ‘standing upright’, so if any Masoretes in Syria or Palestine 
translated that term for their /o/, then nasba would have been 
the logical calque. 

This vowel list diverges considerably from the one in Saa- 
dia’s Kutub al-Lugha and does not follow the expected scale order 
at all. However, the use of nasba and khafda and the idea of ’initaf 
do seem to describe articulation points and directions of airflow 
for certain vowels, similar to Saadia’s explanations of the vowels’ 
quwwa. This similarity suggests that the concept of directed air- 
flow as a phonological feature of vowels existed in the Hebrew 
linguistic tradition outside of (and possibly prior to) Saadia’s de- 
scription of the vowel scale, although it is not clear whether this 
musawwitat text is itself older than Kutub al-Lugha. 

The use of Arabic case names to describe Hebrew vowel 


phonemes is also not limited to this musawwitat text, as similar 
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interpretations appear in other sources from the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries. Two of these sources are the Masoretic texts 
known as Nequdot Omes ha-Migqro (The Dots of the Greatness of the 
Scripture) and Kitab Nahw al-‘Ibrani (The Book of Hebrew Inflec- 
tion), both of which divide the Hebrew scale into groups based 
on the Arabic case names. Nequdot Omes ha-Migqrs comes from the 
Masoretic material attached to the Leningrad Codex, although 
parts of the text are also known from other sources (see Eldar 
1983), and Baer and Strack first published it as an appendix to 
their edition of Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (1879, 836, 34-36). Then 
Kitab Nahw al-Ibrani, which is extant from the Cairo Genizah, 
includes a Judaeo-Arabic explanation of the vowel scale. Ilan El- 
dar first published two fragments of this text in 1981, arguing 
that the first one contained either a summary or extract of al- 
Qawl fi al-Nagham, the fifth chapter of Saadia’s Kutub al-Lugha 
(Eldar 1981; see Dotan 1997, I:114-15; Khan 2020, I:265-66). 
However, Kitab Nahw al-Tbrani does not use any of the phonetic 
vowel names that Saadia uses in al-Qawl fi al-Nagham, even 
though both texts contain complete vowel lists. Instead, the sec- 
tion on the vowel scale in Kitab Nahw al-‘Ibrani bears such a strik- 
ing resemblance to Nequdot Omes ha-Miqro in its terminology, for- 
mat, and word order that its Judaeo-Arabic author must have had 
access to that Hebrew text. As we will see, the vowel scale in 
Kitab Nahw al-Ibrdani is actually a translation of a passage from 
Nequdot Omes ha-Migro, and its author attempts to clarify some 
omissions in that original Masoretic version. Both versions apply 


a description of a vowel scale that is similar to the scale in Kutub 
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al-Lugha, but they divide that scale with the names of the Arabic 
grammatical cases. 

As discussed above, Nequdot Omes ha-Migqro begins by list- 
ing the seven Tiberian vowels, using terms from pth, qms, ‘three 
dots’, and phonetic transcriptions of vowel phonemes. After this 
initial list, the text then reads: 

NVA TAT NPN Dw AX IX OA TIT TINY DANY ATR DMN 


Ono NNN AMINA CR AR AR Mwy px wihwirr nrun oN ON 
nvaa oy» doa xen xd nro 


And their interpretation, I will tell it; their combination, I 

will unite it: to the way upwards, both ’o and °u are led; 

and the way downwards, ’e and i are counted. [As for] the 

three which are made to stand upright, ’9, ’a, and ’e are the 

right ones; and one stops up completely, not pronounced 

in any instance in the mouths. (Baer and Strack 1879, 34, 

lines 9-12) 
Eldar has also identified this passage as particularly important 
for understanding Hebrew vocalisation, and argues that it de- 
scribes a theory of vowel phonology based on directions of air- 
flow (1983, 43-46). He suggests that these three phonetic 
groups—rum ‘rising’, mattah ‘descending’, and lehassib ‘standing 
upright’ (from nsb)—are calques of the Arabic raf‘, khafd, and 
nasb (Eldar 1983, 46).°° He further argues that the names of each 
of these groups corresponds to the direction of airflow during the 
articulation of its vowels. That is, the airflow of /o/ and /u/ is 


angled upwards, that of /e/ and /i/ is downwards, and /3/, /a/, 


°8 He also notes that instead of mattah, another version of this passage 
has shahiyyo ‘bending down, depressing’ (Eldar 1983, 43), which could 
even be a calque of ’imala. See also, Revell (1975, 188, n. 2). 
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and /e/ are relatively straight.°° By the same token, the one that 
‘obstructs’ or ‘stops up completely’ (i.e., the shewa) cuts off the 
flow of air. It is equivalent to Arabic waqf ‘stopping’ or jazm ‘cut- 
ting off, both of which indicate silence on a consonant. The le- 
hassib group also contains the same triad of vowels that Elias of 
Tirhan associated with ’alaph (zqop9, /3/; ptaho, /a/; rboso, /e/), 
and corresponds to the allophones of ’alif from Kitab Sibawayh 
(tafkhim/nasb, /a/ or /3/; fath, /a/; ?imdla, /e/ or /e/) (see Khan 
2020, I:267). This correlation further shows how an idea of a- 
vowels ‘standing upright’ (lehassib, zqap2, nasb) existed, in some 
form, in all three traditions. 

Kitab Nahw al-‘Tbrani offers a similar description of the pho- 
netic vowel groups, and in fact its language is so similar to 
Nequdot Omes ha-Migqro that one of these authors must have had 
access to the other’s work. The first part reads: 

"AM ANNI No TRTayds 75> 1k aNNDdR KIM ANI OND 

-7A TTnRn avIdx 7D ANd padR °D INNINNI yO’ 7 INMINK 

nom order onds parde ena NOR NDR on yoIdR naa od 


v7 ond man ops ndndxi ann|adxi avnpox on ayidbx nxn 
niwbx 


The abridger of this book said that the Hebrew language 
has eight melodies of inflection, and they are two in rising, 
two in lowering, three in standing upright, and one which 
is cutting off. The two melodies of rising are ’o and u, the 
two melodies of lowering are ’e and 7i, the three melodies 
of standing upright are qamsa, fatha, and the three dots, 


°° There is some evidence that certain Arabic scholars—primarily Ibn 
Sina (d. 1037)—also understood vowel phonology in this way (Eldar 
1983, 46-47; al-Tayyan and Mir Alam 1983, 84-85). 
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and the melody of cutting off is the shewa. (Eldar 1981, 

116, lines 1-6)°° 
This Masorete calls the vowel groups al-raf‘ ‘rising’, al-khafd ‘low- 
ering’, al-nasb ‘standing upright’, and al-jazm ‘cutting off, using 
the Arabic terms for the nominative, genitive, and accusative 
cases as well as the name for the jussive mood. In the early Arabic 
linguistic tradition, these irabi terms could also refer to /u/, /i/, 
/a/, and vowellessness, respectively, based on the most common 
inflectional endings for each grammatical case (Versteegh 1993, 
16-20; see above, present chapter, §1.1). It is clear that this au- 
thor chose these words to classify Hebrew ‘inflection’ due to a 
familiarity with Arabic grammar. However, it remains uncertain 
whether the author of Kitab Nahw al-‘TIbrani selected Arabic terms 
to match a pre-established phonetic division of the Hebrew vow- 
els—perhaps one that was originally defined in Nequdot Omes ha- 
Migro—or if the author of Nequdot Omes ha-Migro first defined 
the groups in Hebrew according on their own interpretation of 
the Arabic irdb system. 

Besides the lexical connections to Arabic, this three-way di- 
vision of vowels from Nequdot Omes ha-Migrd seems to apply a 
variation of the ‘directed airflow’ concept that Saadia used to de- 
scribe vowels on his scale. While Saadia defined vowel quality 
primarily according to relative backness in the mouth and along 
the vertical vowel scale, the motion of a vowel’s quwwa ‘force’ 


was partially responsible for determining quality. Nequdot Omes 


°° Eldar’s edition is based on the Genizah fragment MS Cambridge, T-S 
Ar.5.46, although the caption with the plate in his article incorrectly 
identifies it as T-S Ar.5.48. 
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ha-Migro’s author follows the same scale, and they also seem to 
group the vowels according to their directions or ‘ways’ (derokim) 
of motion (Eldar 1983). However, while this author decides that 
/o/ has an upward movement, Saadia determined that /o/ was 
‘unwavering’, proceeding straight ahead, in contrast to /9/ and 
/a/, which moved either up or down. Similarly, the author of the 
musawwitat text in T-S Ar.32.31 and AIU: IX.A.24 refers to /o/ as 
nasba, suggesting that even though the direction of airflow was 
important to some tenth-century Hebrew phonologists, its appli- 
cation was not standardised. The extant version of Nequdot Omes 
ha-Migqrd was not completed until 1008, but given that it is writ- 
ten entirely in Hebrew, its version of the airflow concept may 
actually predate the Judaeo-Arabic material found in Saadia’s 
scale and the musawwitat text. 

The next section of Nequdot Omes ha-Migqro reinforces its 
connection to the ideas in Kutub al-Lugha and reveals its true re- 
lationship to Kitab Nahw al-‘Ibrdani. The text continues by describ- 
ing a vowel scale: 

TAN TIT AW INO] ANNA ne ova] DDT DDD TDN 

noah aynaa San ana m1 Aap man AeAdT ANINIA ix YM 

ww ninn nond ayn yynrn ayna [xya}i ayand anna pian 

Jain One ATIPI SA Awan Mw >w ann mond AWAKD nmpl 


ame man Aor Aby> ADA TR OY TIAN XD ARWI 729 [IN] 
JTARAN APIY) TVITR 


And these vowels have various ways; each one comes next 
to another. First is the way upwards, and it is spoken ’o. 
Then below it is goamso, which is in the large grade at the 
partition; then below it, patho is for its slot, which is at the 
intermediate grade for its interpretation. Below it, three 
dots are for its appointment; and it [patho] disperses to 
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third below, which is one dot squeezed. [’U]*' alone yet 

remains, not counted with these in the account, for a great 

and abundant reason, [which] I will mention, and its issue, 

I will explain it. (Baer and Strack 1879, 34, line 12, to 35, 

line 1) 
This scale follows the same vertical arrangement as the one in 
Kutub al-Lugha, although it has some variations. The ‘way up- 
wards’ (derek rum)) is /o/. Below that is /3/ (qamso), ‘at the par- 
tition’ (b-mehisso) between the ‘way upwards’ and the intermedi- 
ate positions. Following /3/ is /a/ (patho), and these two are 
united in that they are both at a massab ‘grade, rank, position’, a 
noun of place derived from the same root as the lehassib classifi- 
cation earlier in the text (and nasb, for that matter). The author 
adds that the massab of /3/ is ‘large’ (gadol), while that of /a/ is 
‘middle’ (emso_%). Interestingly, they do not also specify /e/ 
(‘three dots’) as being at another massab, nor do they give it a 
size characteristic like the other members of the lehassib group, 
though they do say that it is below /a/. Then after /e/, there is 
the notable omission where we might expect to find /e/. It is as 
if there is a missing line which should say “and second below it 


is two dots.” The author instead says “it [patho] disperses to third 


°! Baer and Strack suggest that ‘one dot’ here should be interpreted as 
/u/ (i.e., 1), while the final, excluded vowel should be /i/. However, 
they note that there is variation between the extant versions of this text, 
and one manuscript has /u/ for this excluded vowel. Based on a com- 
parison with the vowel scale in Kutub al-Lugha and the Arabic transla- 
tion of this passage in Kitab Nahw al-‘Ibrani, it seems that the final vowel 
here should be /u/, and I have rendered it as such in [brackets]. See 
Baer and Strack (1879, 34, nn. C, c, and V, 3). 
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below it (lemattah mimenoh shelishit tapisoh),” counting three steps 
down from /a/ to /i/. They specify this vowel as ‘one dot 
squeezed’ (nequdo ’ahat mehus2). Mehuso ‘squeezed, crushed’ here 
likely indicates the closing of the mouth when articulating /i/ in 
contrast to the openness of /a/, applying a description similar to 
what we have seen for /i/ and /u/ in Syriac sources. Finally, 
this scale specifically excludes /u/, just as Saadia placed it out- 
side of the mouth at the bottom of his scale. 

Using the same organisational structure, Kitab Nahw al-‘Ib- 
rani likewise follows its initial list of four groups with an expla- 
nation of the positions of the vowels, seemingly translating and 
amending the scale passage from Nequdot Omes ha-Migqro. It 
reads: 

NmmDTID DNDN PID TNX TANI nxt nxn [tx xtndy 

nmr ixds om qapNde yards anton ww diydx mde 1s ip 

avidx im annads ant xan va2dx azide om ayaporx ant 

avidx] (arom andnds a} em andndx ant gant void 

[AT NAT TERNdS PEIN TAT AM ONS ATT NTT TURNdN 


xd nT19N INDN TN RpPINI TWIDNdK pardx om TINNY AVpIdR 
AND? NOD NMaYND Toyd ToT nNTbR ann 7) bot 


These [seven] melodies have levels, arranged one above 
another, and we will mention it and say that the top level 
is the level of the greater raf‘, and it is the ’o. Below it is 
the level of the qamsa, and it is the great nasb, and below 
it is the level of the fatha, and it is the intermediate nasb. 
Below it is the three, and it is {the level of the three, and 


° E.g., hbosa (/i/, /u/), ‘989 (/u/), zribo (/e/). See above, present chap- 
ter, §2.0. 
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it is the level}°? [of the lesser nasb, and below it is the level 

of the ’e, and it is the level of the lesser khafd. And below 

it is the level of the] single dot, and it is the greater khafd. 

The melody of the *u alone remains, not entering into the 

arrangement of the levels, and that is because of a reason 

which I will describe in what remains. (Eldar 1981, 116, 

line 1, to 118, line 15) 

In this scale, the vowel pronounced farthest back in the mouth 
(/o/) is deemed the ‘greater raf° (al-raf‘ al-’akbar ‘greater rising’) 
aligning the Arabic term for /u/ with the highest position in the 
vowel scale. Nasb ‘standing upright’, an Arabic name for /a/, then 
correlates to the middle positions of /3/ and /a/, though /3/ is 
the ‘large’ (kabir) nasb, while /a/ is ‘middle’ (?awsat). In opposi- 
tion to the topmost ‘greater raf’, the lowest vowel /i/ is al-khafd 
al-’akbar ‘greater lowering’, using the Arabic name for /i/ that is 
associated with low positions in the mouth (see above, present 
chapter, 81.1). As we have seen time and again, backed vowels 
are perceived as ‘high’ while fronted vowels are ‘low’. 

Eldar assumes that the passage’s text in {curled brackets} 
is an error that should be omitted. He then inserts the text in 
[square brackets], adding what he assumes to be a ‘lesser nasb’ 
designation for /e/ and a contriving a separate ‘lesser khafd’ 


clause to define /e/. He is probably correct that the scribe made 


°3 Eldar interprets the text in {curled brackets} as a mistaken reduplica- 
tion. 

°4 The text in [square brackets] is Eldar’s insertion, which does not ap- 
pear in the manuscript. 

6 See also, Dotan (1997, I:113-15), Khan (2020, I:265-66), and Pose- 
gay (2020, 221-22). 
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some kind of mistake in writing “the level of the three, and it is 
the level of... (daraja al-thalatha wa-hiya daraja...).” However, his 
insertion then assumes that the manuscript’s lack of a description 
for /e/ is also an error, but this is not the case. Together, these 
‘mistakes’ suggest that this passage is translated directly from 
Nequdot Omes ha-Migqro, which awkwardly includes the word 
shelishit ‘third’ in the clause after sholosh nequdot ‘three dots’; does 
not assign a massab to /e/; and entirely omits /e/. Kitab Nahw al- 
Ibrani’s line about excluding /u/ from the arrangement, and how 
they will explain it later, is also a translation of the corresponding 
sentence in Nequdot Omes ha-Miqro (Baer and Strack 1879, 34, 
line 17, to 35, line 1), albeit without some of the payyetanic flair. 
Finally, rather than using a superlative adjective to describe /3/ 
(as they do for al-khafd al-’akbar), the author of Kitab Nahw al- 
Ibrani refers to qamsa as al-nasb al-kabir ‘large nasb’, literally 
translating the basic Hebrew adjective in Nequdot Omes ha-Mi- 
qro’s phrase massab gadol ‘large grade’. This last detail is espe- 
cially important, as it strongly indicates that Kitab Nahw al-‘Ibrani 
is a translation of Nequdot Omes ha-Migro, not the other way 
around. 

Based on this comparison of the structure and omissions in 
these two texts’ vowel scales, it is highly likely that the author of 
Kitab Nahw al-‘Ibrani had access to Nequdot Omes ha-Migqro and 
converted its somewhat vague poetic Hebrew into clearer Arabic 
prose. This conclusion casts doubt on Eldar’s initial claim that 
Kitab Nahw al-Ibrani is an abridgement of the fifth chapter (al- 
Qawil fi al-Nagham) of Saadia’s Kutub al-Lugha, and has implica- 
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tions for the origin of the vowel scale itself. This doubt is rein- 
forced by the fact that Kitab Nahw al-‘Ibrani and Nequdot Omes 
ha-Migqro use essentially the same vowel names (’o, gamsa, fatha, 
‘the three’, ‘one dot’, and °u), but neither uses Saadia’s phonetic 
vowel names (helem, hereq, shereq, sere). The section explaining 
the scale in Kitab Nahw al-‘Ibrani should thus be understood as a 
recension of the vowel scale given in Nequdot Omes ha-Miqro, not 
al-Qawl fi al-Nagham. 

Kitab Nahw al-‘Ibrani’s scale also provides details that may 
influence the interpretation of Nequdot Omes ha-Migqro. First, El- 
dar’s emendations notwithstanding, neither version of this scale 
explicitly classifies /e/ as one of the nasb vowels, although such 
a grouping may be implied. Second, the author of Kitab Nahw al- 
‘brani resolves the ambiguity in the Hebrew and makes clear that 
/i/ is ‘the one dot’, while /u/ is the vowel which is outside the 
mouth. Third, because the Judaeo-Arabic description of this 
vowel scale is a translation of the Hebrew, it is not certain that 
the author of the Hebrew version in Nequdot Omes ha-Migqro ac- 
tually modelled the three-way rum-mattah-lehassib division of the 
vowels on the Arabic case names raf‘, nasb, and khafd. Instead, 
the author of Kitab Nahw al-‘Ibrani may have rendered an earlier 
Hebrew concept of vowel grouping to fit known Arabic phono- 
logical terms. That said, it is also not obvious why a Masorete 
would have divided the seven vowels of the original mille‘el-mil- 
lera‘ scale into these three groups (see Khan 2020, I:267), at least 


without Arabic influence. 
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There is one more notable division of the vowel scale, 
found in Abit al-Faraj’s (d. c. 1050) Hidaya al-Qari. He also incor- 
porates Arabic grammatical terminology, but his vowel names 
differ from those discussed above (see Khan 2020, I:266; II:112- 
32). Abii al-Faraj writes: 

Som ayibxi ini ik am NA ANN Sot aN aydsx 139°» yandx 


Rom DIR ANN|DNI & eM ADK ANN|DN RNAI 3. nnnn 
O88 NAA RNAI ANN dat pasdxr 8 vA axdsy AMNDdNI 


Raf‘ in the Hebrew language includes two melodies: ’o and 

-u. Nasb includes three melodies: the greater fatha, which 

is °a, the middle fatha, which is ’e, and the lesser fatha, 

which is 79. Khafd includes two melodies: ’e and °i. (Khan 

2020, II:125-27, lines 739-44) 

Raf‘ ‘rising’ includes the two ‘highest’, most-backed vowels, /o/ 
and /u/, following the logic of the mille‘el-millera‘ scale. It may 
also correlate to the angled direction of the airstream during the 
articulation of each vowel (see Eldar 1983), though we again re- 
call Saadia and the musawwitat author who identified /o/ with 
ghayr hda’ida ‘unwavering’ and nasba ‘standing upright’. As ex- 
pected, Abi al-Faraj’s antonym for raf‘ is khafd ‘lowering’, which 
includes the two most-fronted vowels, /e/ and /i/. 

Abt al-Faraj suggests that all three vowels of the nasb 
‘standing upright’ group are types of fatha ‘opening’, including 
/a/, /e/, and /3/. He qualifies these fathas according to varying 
degrees of openness: /a/ is al-fatha al-kubrd ‘the greater opening’, 
/e/ is al-fatha al-wustd ‘the middle opening’, and /3/ is al-fatha 
al-sughrad ‘the lesser opening’. This description contrasts the 
vowel scale in Kitab Nahw al-‘Ibrani, where /3/ was ‘large’ (kabir) 


rather than small, and the ‘sizes’ (i.e., >akbar, ’asghar) of vowels 
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correlated with backness rather than openness. Abt al-Faraj 
maintains this difference later in the chapter when he refers to 
these vowels as al-nasb al-saghir ‘the small nasb’ (/3/) and al-nasb 
al-kabir ‘the large nasb’ (/a/) (Khan 2020, II:129, line 773, 131, 
line 779), apparently exchanging nasb for fatha without account- 
ing for the relative backness of the two a-vowels. Interestingly, 
he does not name /e/ using nasb in this way (Khan 2020, I1:131, 
line 782), a detail which matches the descriptions of /e/ in 
Nequdot Omes ha-Migro and Kitab Nahw al-‘Ibrani. 

These divisions of the vowel scale reveal the extent to 
which medieval Hebrew linguists adapted Arabic ideas about 
grammar and phonology to better explain the language of the 
Bible. They also represent the culmination of the mille‘el-millera‘ 
scale,’ which earlier Masoretes used to compare vowel qualities 
on a relative basis. These comparisons coincided with the use of 
relative vowel terminology, like potah and qomes, that could in- 
dicate multiple different vowels, depending on their context. As 
absolute vowel pointing gained popularity, Hebrew scholars be- 
gan to apply these two relative terms to the vowels which they 
most often described, namely /a/ and /3/. They then supple- 
mented these two terms with a variety of other absolute naming 
conventions, including expansions to the relative system (e.g., 
potah qoton for /e/) and the association of vowel phonemes with 
the appearance of their vocalisation signs (e.g., al-thalatha for 
/e/; al-tahtoni for /i/). Others introduced names connected to the 


articulatory processes involved for each vowel, first as Aramaic 


°° For additional medieval descriptions of this scale, see Neubauer 
(1891, 15-16) and Allony (1971, 11). 
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nouns, then as Hebrew segolates, and finally as Hebrew names 
with ‘symbolic’ vowels that matched their quality (e.g., helmo, 
helem, holem for /o/). Finally, a few authors also adopted Arabic 
grammatical terminology, both as vowel names (e.g., nasba for 
/0/) and to divide the vowels into groups. This history of vowel 
naming is thus a record of the transition from relative to absolute 
vocalisation, crosscutting Masoretic pedagogy, Hebrew scribal 
practices, and Arabic grammar in the linguistic science of the 


early medieval period. 


4.0. Summary 


The phenomenon of assigning unique names to individual vowel 
phonemes is common to the Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew linguis- 
tic traditions. As members of all three groups created absolute 
vocalisation systems to record their vowels, they also developed 
new terminology to discuss the vowel phonemes that did not 
have dedicated letters in their writing systems. These new terms 
were derived gradually over the course of multiple centuries, of- 
ten as the result of contact between different strains of phonolog- 
ical thought within a single linguistic tradition, or from contact 
between different languages. In almost all cases, the core ele- 
ments of these naming systems descended from earlier terminol- 
ogy that first described relative features of vocalisation. 

The earliest absolute vowel names emerged in the Arabic 
linguistic tradition, where eighth-century grammarians created 
two sets of terms for their three vowels: fath (/a/), kasr (/i/), 
damm (/u/); and nasb (/a/), khafd (/i/), raf‘ (/u/) (also jarr, /i/). 
Neither set clearly predates the other, but the first—the ‘non- 
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*irabi’ set—describes the phonetic action required to articulate 
each vowel, while the second—the ‘’irabi set’—indicates the rel- 
ative ‘height’ position in the mouth where a vowel was articu- 
lated. This latter set was most likely an expansion on an earlier 
two-way contrastive pair, in which nasb ‘standing upright’ indi- 
cated relatively-backed allophones of ’alif in Qur’anic recitation 
(i.e., /a/, /a/) and ?imdla (bending down) represented relatively- 
fronted allophones (/e/, /e/). This comparison was based on a 
perception of the back of the mouth as ‘high’ while the front was 
‘low’, a principle which mirrors the ‘above-and-below’ relative 
comparisons of early Syriac and Hebrew homograph lists. Al- 
Khwarizmi also transmits a list of supplementary terms that de- 
scribe Arabic vowels in specific morphosyntactic positions. Some 
of these additional names are linguistic terms, but others come 
from the vocabulary of prosody and Qur’anic recitation, and 
while al-Khwarizmi attributes them to al-Khalil ibn Ahmad, there 
is little reason to think that they comprised a single coherent sys- 
tem in the eighth century. 

Despite what has been suggested in previous scholarship, 
all seven of the Arabic names for cardinal vowels are attested 
before absolute vowel terms appear in the Syriac linguistic tradi- 
tion, and thus they cannot be calques of Syriac terminology. More 
likely, Syriac writers like Dawid bar Pawlos (fl. 770-800), 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873), and Elias of Tirhan (d. 1049) calqued 
the Arabic terms nasb ‘standing upright’ and raf‘ ‘rising’ to name 
Syriac vowels which had no equivalent Arabic phonemes: zqop2 
‘standing upright’ (/o/) and massago ‘raised up’ (/o/ or /e/). 
However, other Syriac vowel terms—ptoho, zribo, rboso, sheshlo, 
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rwoho, ’aloso, hboso, ‘soso—are likely native Syriac inventions, all 
derived from the relative comparisons of openness first explained 
by Jacob of Edessa (d. 708). Participial forms from pth, zqp, hbs, 
and ‘ss appear as early as Dawid bar Pawlos’ scholion on bgdkt 
letters, while zribo and rbiso are first attested in the Syriac lexica 
of ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali (d. c. 900) and Hasan bar Bahlul (fl. 942-968). 
Rwoho and 7aloso first occur definitively as vowel names in the 
eleventh-century grammars of Elias of Nisibis (d. 1046) and Elias 
of Tirhan (d. 1049), although they may be linked to an earlier 
tradition of Hunayn ibn Ishaq. 

Several different vowel naming conventions developed 
within the Hebrew Masoretic and early grammatical tradition 
prior to the eleventh century, four of which contributed to the 
set of absolute names that eventually became standard. The ear- 
liest of these four includes potah ‘opening’ and qomes ‘closing’, 
which solidified as absolute names for /a/ and /3/ with the de- 
cline of the relative vocalisation, likely around the time that the 
Tiberian vowel points were invented. Then, during the ninth and 
tenth centuries, Hebrew scholars described their other five vow- 
els using graphemic descriptions (e.g., nugtatayn, zujj, segol), pho- 
netic descriptions (helmo, sherqo, sirya, herq2), and Arabic gram- 
matical terminology (nasba, khafda, damma/gqibbus). Following 
the tradition of earlier mille‘el ‘above’ and millera‘ ‘below’ relative 
comparisons, Saadia Gaon (d. 942) and other linguists also 
placed the Hebrew vowels on a scale, corresponding to their rel- 
ative ‘height’ within the mouth. Some writers even divided this 


scale into sections based on the Arabic case names. 
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The absolute vowel naming traditions in Arabic, Syriac, 
and Hebrew could not exist, at least as we know them, in isola- 
tion. Each one evolved in the context of the other two, continu- 
ously absorbing and adapting new terms and principles as a result 
of intellectual and scholastic contact. The previous sections have 
shown the extent to which the principles of relative and absolute 
vocalisation connect these three traditions, but in truth, they only 
begin to scratch the surface. Besides the connections between the 
terms discussed above, there are also vowel names which are cog- 
nates with accent names in other traditions; for example: Syriac 
zqopo and Hebrew zoqep; Syriac massaqo and Hebrew silluq; Syriac 
sheshlto/sheshlo and Hebrew shalshelet; Syriac mpaggdono and He- 
brew meteg;°’ and Arabic jarr and Syriac gororo (see Talmon 1996, 
290-91; 2000, 250; 2008, 174; and above, present chpater, 
§1.1). Undoubtedly, vocalisation and vowel phonology are 
closely related to concepts of accentuation and cantillation, and 
future studies must combine the history of vocalisation with that 
of cantillation to reveal a more complete picture of connections 
between the medieval Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew recitation tra- 
ditions. 


°? These two are not cognates, but they both mean ‘bridling’. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Now that we have shown all the sections on pointing, based on 

the rules which we have set for it with regard to reasons and 

meanings, and having reached the limit in specifying that, ac- 

cording to the sayings of tradition, the schools of recitation, the 

way of language, and the model of Arabic, I believe we are at 

the end of our book. (Abt ‘Amr al-Dani [d. 1053], The Rules 

for Pointing the Codices [1960, 87a-87b]) 
The history of Semitic vocalisation is the shared history of Chris- 
tians, Muslims, and Jews in their attempts to preserve the recita- 
tion of their holy texts. It is a history of mutual innovations, ad- 
aptations, and intellectual exchanges over the course of hundreds 
of years, beginning with the first Syriac relative diacritic dots in 
the fifth century and reaching its zenith with the absolute vocal- 
isation systems of the eleventh century. This book has examined 
that history with an emphasis on the phonological ideas that me- 
dieval Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew scholars developed to explain 
their new technologies of vowel pointing. The foundation for this 
analysis was a survey of the ways that Semitic scholars differen- 
tiated vowels from consonants, enabling them to better describe 
the phonetics of vocalisation (chapter 2). That survey equipped 
us with the vocabulary and phonological understanding needed 
to trace the development of relative vocalisation in Syriac, He- 
brew, and Arabic up through the eighth century (chapter 3). We 
then explored the ways that relative vocalisation and phonology 
gave way to absolute pointing, specifically focusing on the devel- 
opment of discrete names for the vowels in Semitic linguistic tra- 


ditions between the ninth and eleventh centuries (chapter 4). 
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Our survey of medieval linguistic texts identified three pri- 
mary concepts that Semitic scholars used to distinguish the pho- 
nology of vowels from consonants: ‘sounding’ letters (chapter 2, 
§1.0), ‘movements’ (chapter 2, §2.0), and the dual nature of the 
matres lectionis (chapter 2, §3.0). The sounding letters descended 
from the Greek grammatical concept of phdnéenta ‘sounding, 
voiced’, a word applied to the vowels as a result of their contin- 
uous airflow and their ability to be pronounced alone. By con- 
trast, the aphona ‘soundless’ consonants were stop-plosives that 
required the assistance of vowels to be articulated. Relying on 
the Greek Techné Grammatiké of Dionysius Thrax (c. second cen- 
tury BCE), Jacob of Edessa (d. 708) adapted this dichotomy for 
Syriac with the calques golonoyots ‘sounding’, which included all 
the vowels, and dla gals ‘without sound’, which encompassed the 
consonants. His conception of the sounding ones persisted in the 
Syriac linguistic tradition, with some modifications, through 
Dawid bar Pawlos (fl. c. 770-800) and up to the eleventh-century 
grammar of Elias of Tirhan (d. 1049). Early Arabic grammarians 
were also aware of the Greek sounding letters, but they did not 
apply the concept to vowels before approximately the tenth cen- 
tury. Instead, early scholars like al-Farra’ (d. 822) used the Arabic 
calque musawwit ‘sounding’ to describe groups of consonants 
with continuous airflow. 

It was not until the Greek-Syriac-Arabic translation move- 
ment in the ninth century that an Aristotelian view of phdnéenta 
vowels penetrated the Arabic scholastic tradition, and non-gram- 
marians like Abi Bishr Matta (d. 940) and Ibn Sina (d. 1037) 
began to apply the concept to Arabic. They adopted the word 
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musawwitat, most likely a direct calque of qolonoyosto based on 
Syriac-Arabic lexicography. This translation also allowed Arabic- 
speaking Hebrew Masoretes to study ‘sounding’ phonology, and 
they applied musawwita to the category of the seven Tiberian 
vowels. The term is especially common in a subgenre of Judaeo- 
Arabic Masoretic treatises that emerged around the tenth cen- 
tury. These have come to be known as musawwitat texts due to 
their emphasis on explaining the Hebrew vowels. 

Rather than sounding letters, Arabic grammarians over- 
whelmingly preferred the idea of ‘movement’ to describe vowels, 
naming them harakat ‘movements’. This term somehow indicated 
the vocalic energy required to move between the consonants of a 
word. Its antonym was sdkin ‘still’, which instead applied to unvo- 
calised consonants. Haraka is attested from the earliest Arabic 
grammatical sources in the eighth century, but the origin of the 
term is unclear. It is most likely a calque of the Greek word kinesis, 
which has the occasional use of referring to inflectional vowels at 
the ends of Greek words in scholia of Dionysius Thrax’s Techné. It 
may also be related to the early Syriac accent names zaw‘ ‘move- 
ment’ and mzi‘ono ‘mover’, which both predate the earliest men- 
tions of haraka in Arabic grammar, but this connection is uncer- 
tain. What is clear is that later Syriac grammarians, like Elias of 
Tirhan (d. 1049) and Elias of Nisibis (d. 1046), calqued the Arabic 
words haraka and mutaharrik ‘moved, vocalised’, referring to Syr- 
iac vocalisation (and sometimes accents) with zaw%S and 
mettzi‘onuto ‘moved, vocalised’. Hebrew scholars, like the author of 
the Treatise on the Shewa and Abi al-Faraj Hartin (d. c. 1050), also 


utilised haraka, mutaharrik, and sadkin. They retained the original 
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meanings of these words while simultaneously adapting them to 
better describe the mobile and quiescent forms of shewa. 

Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew scholars all dealt with the twin 
functions of the matres lectionis, which were letters that could 
represent vowels or consonants depending on their context. 
These letters functioned as a modicum of ‘vocalisation’ prior to 
the invention of the vowel points, and their dual nature provoked 
complex analyses of their phonological features. The earliest de- 
scriptions of these letters in Arabic come from al-Khalil ibn 
Ahmad’s (d. 786/791) introduction to Kitab al-‘Ayn, the lexical 
material compiled in subsequent sections of that book, and the 
Kitab of al-Khalil’s student, Sibawayh (d. 793/796). They indicate 
that the matres lectionis are the most ephemeral of all the letters, 
calling them ‘soft’ (layyin), ‘subtle’ (khafi), ‘airy’ (hawi), and ‘sick’ 
(hurif ‘illa). These attributes apply because grammarians per- 
ceived the function of the matres lectionis letters to represent vow- 
els as a type of elision (ikhfa’ lit. ‘concealment’), and the change- 
ability between consonantal and vocalic forms made the letters 
weaker than the rest of the consonants. Several Masoretic musaw- 
witat authors adopted similar language, describing the multiple 
phonetic realisations of the matres in similar terms to the multiple 
realisations of the ‘relaxed’ (rafe) and ‘pronounced’ (mappiq) 
bgdkpt letters. 

The Hebrew lexicographer Judah ben David Hayyij (d. c. 
1000) was especially familiar with Arabic conceptions of the ma- 
tres, and he adapted their vocabulary to describe the sakin layyin 
(‘soft silent’ or ‘latent quiescent’). He used this principle to ex- 


plain how some Hebrew vowels are pronounced even when they 
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are not written plene with a mater lectionis. Similar discussions of 
the matres appear in the work of Elias of Nisibis, who seems to 
calque the Arabic concept of *idgham ‘suppression, assimilation’ 
with the Syriac term metgneb ‘suppressed’ to explain the defective 
spellings of certain words. At the same time, his contemporary, 
Elias of Tirhan, explicitly rejected the Arabic analysis of ‘sick’ 
matres lectionis letters, instead invoking the principle of ‘sound- 
ingness’ to insist that the matres were the only letters that were 
not sick, since they could be pronounced alone. 

Furthermore, members of all three traditions divided their 
vowel inventories into groups according to the matres lectionis, 
assigning each of their vowel phonemes to a particular letter. 
This practice was simplest for Arabic, where each mater was re- 
sponsible for just a single vowel, but Syriac and Hebrew writers 
expanded the concept for their larger vowel inventories. Some 
evidence from Ibn Jinni’s (d. 1002) Sirr Sind‘a al-Irab, al- 
Khwarizmi’s (d. 997) Mafatih al-Ulim, and Hunayn ibn Ishaq’s 
(d. 873) Kitab Ahkam al-Irdab ‘ala Madhhab al-Yindniyyin suggests 
that part of this shared tradition of grouping vowels may be con- 
nected to the Greek names for vowel letters (omega, omicron, etc). 

Our exploration of the vowel qualities themselves began by 
examining the concept of ‘relative’ vocalisation (chapter 3), 
which refers to methods that medieval scholars used to indicate 
vowels based on their relationship to other vowels. These include 
the Syriac diacritic dot system and the Masoretic practice of dif- 
ferentiating vowels as mille‘el ‘above’ or millera‘ ‘below’, both of 
which were connected to ideas of phonetic ‘height’ and eventu- 


ally informed the placement of the Syriac and Hebrew vowel 
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points (chapter 3, §1.0). A similar concept appears in the Arabic 
terminology of nasb ‘standing upright’ and *imdla ‘bending down’, 
which also connected vowels to ‘height’ and described the rela- 
tive qualities of allophones of /a/ and /a/ (chapter 3, §2.0). 

The Syriac diacritic dot system is the primary graphical ex- 
ample of relative vocalisation. The grammatical works of Jacob 
of Edessa (d. 708) describe vowels as either ‘thick’ and ‘wide’ or 
‘thin’ and ‘narrow’. The former were generally more backed and 
open, while the latter were more fronted and closed, but each of 
these adjectives described the vowels of a word only in relation 
to those of its homographs. Syriac scribes indicated these rela- 
tionships by placing a diacritic dot above a word to indicate rel- 
atively ‘thick’ or ‘wide’ vowels, while that word’s homograph 
with comparatively ‘thin’ or ‘narrow’ vowels took a dot below. 
This practice led to an association of the vowel phonology of 
homographs with ‘height’, as backed vowels were considered 
‘above’ their fronted ‘below’ counterparts. We saw that Jacob re- 
fers to these homographs as men I‘el ‘above’ and men Itaht ‘below’, 
and it seems that these phrases are the source of the Masoretic 
terms with the same meanings: mille‘el and millera‘. Early Maso- 
retes applied these two words to differentiate Hebrew homo- 
graphs that differed by a single vowel, taking up the idea of ‘back- 
ness’ as ‘height’ and creating a vowel ‘scale’. However, they did 
not adopt the Syriac diacritic dot directly. Instead, the phonolog- 
ical principles of ‘above’ and ‘below’ vowels informed the later 
positioning of the absolute vowel points in both Syriac and Tibe- 
rian Hebrew. For Syriac, these points evolved gradually over sev- 


eral centuries of scribal developments. By contrast, it seems the 
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Tiberian Masoretes invented their system all at once, consistently 
analysing the hierarchy of the vowel scale to determine the num- 
ber and position of the points in their vocalisation signs. 

Classical Arabic had a much smaller inventory of vowel 
qualities than Syriac and Hebrew—only three, compared to their 
six or seven—so Arabic scribes did not need a relative vocalisa- 
tion system to indicate cardinal vowels. Instead, Arabic scholars 
applied the principles of ‘height’ as ‘backness’ to their analysis of 
vocalic allophones. Likely in the late seventh or early eighth cen- 
tury, they introduced the pair of terms ’imdla ‘bending down’ and 
nasb ‘standing upright’, describing relatively fronted (e.g., /e/, 
/e/) and backed (e.g., /a/, /a/, /3/) allophones of /a/, respec- 
tively. These terms would have been useful for describing allo- 
phonic pronunciations in Quranic recitation that could not be 
represented by the Arabic script or the red-dot vocalisation sys- 
tem. Nasb then became a name for the cardinal vowel /a/, at least 
until the early ninth century. Meanwhile, *imdla remained in use 
for fronted allophones (/e/) in opposition to tafkhim ‘thickening’ 
(/9/, /0/). 

In chapter 4 we followed the transition from relative to ab- 
solute vocalisation by tracing the introduction of absolute vowel 
names to Arabic (chapter 4, 81.0), Syriac (chapter 4, §2.0), and 
Hebrew (chapter 4, §3.0) phonology. Arabic grammarians had 
two sets of absolute names for their cardinal vowels by the first 
half of the eighth century at the latest. One of these, the 7iTrabi 
set, evolved from the perception among Arabic grammarians that 


the back of the mouth (or more precisely, the velum) was the 
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highest articulation point, and thus velarised sounds were ‘ele- 
vated’ (musta‘liya). Accordingly, the front of the mouth was ‘low- 
ered’ (munkhafida), and the idea of khafd ‘lowering’ became as- 
sociated with the front vowel /i/. Its antonym was raf< ‘rising’, a 
term which correlates with the ‘high’ velar pronunciation of /u/, 
and these two names supplemented nasb to form a complete set 
of absolute vowel names. These ‘’%i‘rabi’ terms also became the 
names of the grammatical cases, connecting them to the vowels 
that most often occurred in each inflectional ending. 

At least as ancient as the *iTabi set is the ‘non-7iabi’ set, 
including fath ‘opening’ (/a/), kasr ‘breaking’ (/i/), and damm 
‘pressing together, bringing together’ (/u/). These describe the 
opening and closing of the mouth or lips when articulating each 
vowel. They share this descriptive concept with vowel names in 
both Syriac and Hebrew, but the idea of ‘wide-and-narrow’ pho- 
nology is so widespread that it is not clear whether any one lin- 
guistic tradition calqued their terms from the others. 

The first hints of absolute vowel terminology in Syriac fol- 
low a similar ‘wide-and-narrow’ model. Dawid bar Pawlos writes 
about the different qualities of the matres lectionis letters waw and 
yod as ptiho ‘opened’ (likely /o/ and /e/ or /ay/), ‘siso ‘con- 
strained’ (/u/), and hbiso ‘squeezed, pressed-together’ (/i/). He 
also refers to letters with /a/ and /3/ as ptiha ‘opened’ and zqipo 
‘stood upright’, respectively. This term from the zqp root is most 
likely a calque of the Arabic nasb, a name for /a/ that could also 
indicate /a/ after a musta‘liya letter. Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873) 
identifies the vowels more directly in Ktobo d-Shmohe Domyoye, 


where he describes letters as zqipo or ptiho. He also introduces the 
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term sheshlo ‘chain’ to name the two-dot supralinear vocalisation 
sign that represents /2/. The lexicographers ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali (d. c. 
900) and Hasan bar Bahlul (fl. 942-968) use the same type of 
participial terminology to designate vowels in their Syriac-Arabic 
lexica, including zqipo and ptiho plus rbiso ‘compressed’ (/e/), 
zribo ‘contracted, narrowed’ (/e/), and possibly hbiso (/i/). Be- 
sides zqipo, all these terms relate to the relative openness or 
closedness of a vowel, representing a direct conceptual evolution 
from Jacob of Edessa’s earlier pte ‘wide’ and gqattin ‘narrow’ com- 
parisons. 

Syriac linguists reached complete sets of absolute vowel 
terms only around the eleventh century, as evidenced by the 
grammars of Elias of Nisibis (d. 1046) and Elias of Tirhan (d. 
1049), who also introduced nominalised forms of the vowel 
names. However, these two scholars did not always agree on 
which vowels their terms represented. The Nisibene Elias lists 
zqipto (/a/), rbisto (/e/), ptihta (/a/), rwihto ‘broadened’ (/o/), 
-alisto ‘narrowed’ (/u/), massaqto ‘raised’ (/e/), and hbisto (/i/). 
Again, most of these rely on ‘open-and-closed’ comparisons of 
vowels. The zgp term is still an exception, but so is massaqta— 
likely a calque of Arabic marfil‘ ‘raised up, given /u/’-—which 
seems to indicate that /e/ is ‘higher’ (i.e., more-backed) than /i/. 
By contrast, Elias of Tirhan names the vowels zqopo (/3/), ptaha 
(/a/), rboso or sheshlo (/e/), massaq2 or rwahto (/o/), hboso (/u/), 
and yod (/i/). For him, massaqo represents the ‘raised’ backed 
position of /o/ relative to /u/, while hboso seems to be a calque 


of Arabic damm ‘pressing together’ (/u/). These differences show 
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that the East Syriac vowel names were not standardised even at 
the end of the period covered in this book. 

Hebrew absolute vowel terminology was equally varied, as 
Masoretes and grammarians developed four conventions to name 
their vowels between the ninth and eleventh centuries. All four 
began with the old relative terms from pth ‘opening’ for /a/ and 
qms ‘closing’ for /9/, and then supplemented them by various 
means. The first, known from Masoretic notes and the work of 
Aharon ben Asher (d. c. 960), was an expansion to the relative 
terminology, contrasting /e/ and /e/ as ‘small pth’ and ‘large 
qms’, respectively. Second, some Masoretes, like the author of the 
Treatise on the Shewa, named vowels according to the number and 
position of the Tiberian vocalisation points. Third, ninth-century 
Masoretes introduced Aramaic ‘phonetic’ names that described 
the physical processes of articulating vowels, including helmo 
‘closing firmly’ (/o/), sherqo ‘whistling’ (/u/), siryo ‘cracking, 
splitting’ (/e/), and hergqo ‘gnashing the teeth’ (/i/). These names 
later took Hebrew segolate forms (helem, etc.), which appear in 
Saadia Gaon’s (d. 942) presentation of the old mille‘el-millera‘ 
vowel scale in Kutub al-Lugha. Finally, as evidenced by the trea- 
tise which Allony called Kitab al-Musawwitdt, some Hebrew schol- 
ars adapted Arabic grammatical terminology to name their vow- 
els. These included Arabic inflectional terms such as nasba (/o/) 
and khafda (/i/), as well as qibbus ‘bringing together’ (/u/), 
which is ultimately a calque of Arabic damm. These linguists used 
Arabic terms not just as absolute vowel names, but some—like 


Abi al-Faraj Hartin (d. c. 1050) and the anonymous author of 
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Kitab Nahw al-Tbrani—also adapted them to divide the Hebrew 
vowel scale into phonetic groups. 

This book presents a history of Semitic vocalisation, but it 
is not, as Shelomo Morag contemplated, the “complete history” 
(1961, 5). It compares the ways the Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew 
linguists faced the shared challenges of preserving their religious 
recitation traditions in an increasingly Islamicised and Arabi- 
cised—but also multicultural and multi-ethnic—medieval Middle 
East. It is a proof of concept that simultaneous close readings of 
sources from different religious and linguistic traditions can yield 
valuable insights into the historical contexts of the people who 
produced them. Such comparisons highlight the points of contact 
between diverse communities and allow for the reconstruction of 
more complete intellectual histories for each group involved. 
However, this comparative methodology also highlights its own 
weaknesses, since there are many topics that we cannot fully in- 
corporate. 

As a result, we are still quite a way from a complete history 
of Semitic vocalisation, but the path forward is clearer than ever 
before. Besides the primary frameworks outlined above, the other 
methods by which Semitic linguists differentiated the phonetic 
categories of vowels and consonants require further examination. 
Such research would include comparisons of the ways that Syriac 
and Hebrew scholars utilised the cognate terms ne‘moto ‘melo- 
dies’ and na‘imot/naghamat ‘melodies, tones’ (see Allony 1971), 
as well as the ways that they interpreted the Arabic terms ’i‘rab 
‘making Arabic’ and nahw ‘grammar, form’ (see chapter 2, 84.0). 


Related research might include a systematic comparison of the 
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phonological meanings of the Syriac and Hebrew accent names 
in relation to the vowels, building on the work of Eric Werner’s 
The Sacred Bridge (1959), which I have not dealt with here. I have 
also not examined many of the Hebrew and Aramaic notes found 
in Ginsburg’s Massorah (1880) or Baer and Strack’s appendices to 
Dikduke ha-Te‘amim (1879), but it would not be surprising if some 
of them contain technical vocabulary that also appears in the Syr- 
iac tradition (e.g., qgalonoyoto ‘sounding ones’). Further analysis of 
the technical terms related to vocalisation in Arabic tajwid schol- 
arship would also prove illuminating (see Nelson 2001; Gade 
2003; Khan 2020, I:100, n. 123, 440, n. 183). 

Besides Syriac, Arabic, and Tiberian Hebrew, there are 
other aspects of the history of vocalisation that only studies of 
additional systems can reveal. For example, we have not exam- 
ined to what extent the Palestinian and Babylonian vocalisation 
systems are related to the Tiberian tradition and Arabic grammar, 
especially in terms of their technical vocabulary (see Morag 
1961, 30-41; Dotan 2007, §85.1-2). The same can be said for 
Samaritan Hebrew, which is surely relevant to the medieval re- 
lationship between Arabic and Hebrew linguistics (Morag 1961, 
41-44).' We have also not addressed the fourth major tradition 
of Semitic vocalisation, which of course appears in the Ethiopic 
writing system. This tradition is unique among Semitic lan- 
guages, as rather than the free-floating vowel points and strokes, 


it utilises an alphasyllabic system in which vowel ‘diacritics’ are 


' A possible starting point would be the discussion of Samaritan gram- 
marians and phonology in the introduction to Ben-Hayyim and Tal 
(2000). See also, Dotan (2007, 85.6). 
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bound directly to consonantal bases. This Ethiopic alpahasylla- 
bary appeared at least as early as the fourth century, apparently 
under the influence of Greek, and well before the vocalisation 
systems in Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew (Ullendorff 1951). At least 
on the surface, this system is more reminiscent of the South Asian 
Indic alphasyllabaries than other Semitic scripts.” Finally, the his- 
tory of Coptic linguistics is also relevant to Semitic vocalisation. 
We have already noted that Coptic grammarians may have been 
aware of the concept of ‘sounding’ letters (chapter 2, §1.2),? and 
the Greek-derived Coptic alphabet is among the few Middle East- 
ern scripts that actually indicates vocalic phonemes with letters 
on par with the consonants. Jacob of Edessa invented the same 
type of vowel letters for use in Syriac, and although it is assumed 
that he based his letters on the Greek alphabet (Merx 1889, 51; 
Segal 1953, 42), he also studied in Alexandria and would have 
been exposed to Coptic in the Christian community there (Hoy- 
land 2008, 20-21). If we are ever to reach a complete history of 
Semitic vocalisation, then each of these other systems must be 
brought into the proper context with the languages discussed 
here. It is hoped that this book provides a firm foundation to an- 
chor future comparative studies of vocalisation, especially for ex- 
perts in adjacent fields. 

We may at last recall ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir, the ninth-cen- 


tury governor of Khurasan, who held a hard line against any kind 


? This may be an opportunity to revisit Revell’s hypothesis of Indian 
influence on the early arrangement of Arabic consonantal phonology 
(1975). 

3 See Bauer (1972, 147-48) and Versteegh (2011). 
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of pointing in Qur’an manuscripts. He lamented the addition of 
dots: “How beautiful this would be, if there were not so much 
coriander seed scattered over it!” (Hughes 1895, 686). We now 
see that he represents just a single opinion in a varied history of 
linguistic traditions that grew and evolved together over hun- 
dreds of years. In the end, it turns out, the study of vocalisation 


required many different points of view. 


6. GLOSSARY OF SELECTED 
VOCALISATION TERMINOLOGY 


The following brief definitions appear here as a reference. Each 


term receives a more detailed discussion in the main text. 


?akhras: ‘mute’; al-Farra’’s categorical term for plosive con- 
sonants, indicating the lack of continuous airflow during their 


articulation; calque of Greek aphona and antonym of musawwit. 


-alisto/’alisuto: ‘narrowed, narrowing’; Elias of Nisibis’ de- 
scriptor for a letter pronounced with the vowel /u/. The nominal 


form 7alisuto is his name for /u/. 


aphona: ‘soundless, mute’; a Greek term for stop-plosive 
consonants, indicating the lack of continuous airflow during their 
articulation and their inability to be pronounced alone. Entered 
the Semitic grammatical traditions via Dionyisus Thrax’s Techné 
Grammatikeé (The Art of Grammar) and translations of Aristotle’s 


Poetics. 


‘be: ‘thick’; Jacob of Edessa’s descriptor for a word with 
relatively backed vowels in comparison to a homograph (primar- 
ily /o/ and /a/). Antonym of nged. 


damm/damma: ‘bringing together, pressing together’; an 
Arabic name for the vowel /u/, describing the movement of the 
lips during articulation. Attested from the earliest grammatical 
sources. The form damma usually denotes the vowel sign that 


represents /u/. 
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dla qola: ‘without sound, soundless’; a Syriac designation 
for the phonetic category of consonants in contrast to the ‘sound- 
ing’ vowels, attested in Jacob of Edessa’s Turros Mamllo Nahroyo 
and Dawid bar Pawlos’ fragmentary grammar. Calqued from 


Greek aphona and the antonym of qolonoyoto. 


‘elyoni: ‘upper one’; a Hebrew name for /o/ in the Treatise 
on the Shewa, describing the supralinear position of the Tiberian 


holem dot. Calqued into Arabic as fawqani. 


fath/fatha: ‘opening’; an Arabic name for the vowel /a/, 
describing the movement of the lips during articulation. Attested 
from the earliest grammatical sources. The form fatha usually de- 
notes the vowel sign that represents /a/. Cognate with Syriac 


ptoho and Hebrew potah. 


haraka: ‘movement’; the most common term for ‘vowel’ in 
Arabic grammar, often specifically designating a short vowel 


(i.e., fatha, kasra, damma). Likely a calque of Greek kinesis. 


hashw: ‘stuffing’; a name for /u/ in an internal syllable of 
a noun, according to al-Khwarizmi’s Mafatih al-‘Uluim (The Keys 


to the Sciences). 


hawi: ‘airy’; al-Khalil’s term for describing how the vowel 
forms of the matres lectionis are produced entirely as streams of 
air emanating from the glottis. Ibn Jinni restricts this quality to 
the letter 7alif. 


hb2s9/hbista/habisuto; ‘squeezed, pressed together’; hbisto 
is first attested in the grammatical scholion on bgdkt letters by 
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Dawid bar Pawlos to describe /i/ as the relatively-closed pronun- 
ciation of Syriac yod (contrasting /e/). Elias of Tirhan applies the 
nominal form hb9s9 as a name for /u/, while Elias of Nisibis uses 


habisuto to name /i/. 


hiriq/hergqo: ‘gnashing the teeth’; a Masoretic name for the 
vowel /i/, highlighting the overlapping motion of the teeth dur- 
ing its articulation. Originally an Aramaic nominal form (herq9) 


as found in musawwitat texts. 


hémiphona: ‘half-sounding’; a Greek term for continuant 
consonants, indicating the partial obstruction of airflow during 
their articulation, which can be produced but not fully pro- 
nounced without a vowel. Entered the Semitic grammatical tra- 
ditions via Dionyisus Thrax’s Techné Grammatiké (The Art of 


Grammar) and translations of Aristotle’s Poetics. 


holem/helmo: ‘closing firmly’; a Masoretic name for the 
vowel /o/, describing the compression of the lips during its artic- 
ulation. Originally an Aramaic nominal form (helmo) as found in 


musawwitat texts. 


huruf al-madd wa-al-lin/hurif al-lin wa-al-madd: ‘letters 
of lengthening and softness’; an epithet for the matres lectionis in 
the Arabic linguistic tradition, as well as in Judah ben David 
Hayyij’s lexicon of Hebrew verbs with weak roots, Kitab al-Af‘al 
Dhuwat Hurif al-Lin (The Book of Verbs which Contain Soft Letters). 


hurdf sighar: ‘small letters’; a categorical term that Ibn 
Jinni applies to the Arabic short vowels in his Sirr Sind‘a al-Irab, 
possibly related to the names of the Greek vowel letters (i.e., 


omikron, ‘small O’). 
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idja®. ‘laying something down, lowering something’; a 
name for /i/ in a medial syllable, according to al-Khwarizmi’s 
Mafatih al-‘Ulim (The Keys to the Sciences). 


79am: ‘distinguishing dots’; the name for the diacritic dots 
that differentiate Arabic consonants with the same shape (e.g., 


ba’ and ta’). 


“lla: ‘sickness, illness, deficiency’; a quality possessed by 
the Arabic matres lectionis that causes them to change during in- 
flection depending on their morphophonetic context. Letters with 


Glla are not sahih. 


*imala: ‘bending down’; an Arabic term describing the con- 
textual fronting of /a/ towards /e/, classifying the fronted artic- 


ulation point as relatively ‘low’. Antonym of nasb. 


imso/migpas pummo: ‘closing/closing the mouth’; Babylo- 
nian Masoretic names for the vowel /3/, describing the move- 


ment of the lips in contrast to /a/. 


*ishmam: ‘giving a scent’; an Arabic term describing either 
the blending of two vowel sounds (e.g., in Ibn Sina’s Sirr Sind‘a 
and al-Khwarizmi’s Mafatih al-‘Ulim) or the slight pressing of the 
lips as if to pronounce /u/ at the end of a word in pause (e.g., in 
Kitab Sibawayh). 


jazm: ‘cutting off; an Arabic term for a vowelless inflec- 
tional ending and the jussive mood, attested from the earliest 


grammatical sources. 


jarr: ‘dragging, drawing, pulling’; the ‘Basran’ name for the 


Arabic genitive case, but also a name for the Arabic vowel /i/ 
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until at least the ninth century, possibly describing the pulling 
apart of the lips when pronouncing /i/ in contrast to /u/. Cog- 
nate with and possibly adapted from the West Syriac accent name 
gorord, which relates to ‘drawing out’ the pronunciation of a syl- 
lable. 


juf: ‘hollow’; a descriptor which al-Khalil applies to the Ar- 
abic matres lectionis and hamza, apparently because they exit from 
the ‘hollow’ of the mouth are not articulated from any specific 
point. This group contrasts with the other twenty-four conso- 


nants, which al-Khalil calls sahih. 


kasr/kasra: ‘breaking’; an Arabic name for the vowel /i/, 
probably describing the separation of the lips during articulation 
in comparison to /u/. Attested from the earliest grammatical 
sources. The form kasra usually denotes the vowel sign that rep- 


resents /i/. 


khafa’/khafi/khafiyya: ‘subtlety, inconspicuousness’; Ara- 
bic terms that highlight the quality of the matres lectionis to 
change their pronunciation depending on their morphophonetic 
context, particularly with the perceived ‘elision’ of the consonan- 
tal form of a mater when it functions to represent a vowel. 
Adapted to describe Hebrew phonology in some musawwitat 


texts. 


khafd/khafda: ‘lowering’; the ‘Kufan’ name for the Arabic 
genitive case, but also a name for the Arabic vowel /i/ until at 
least the ninth century, indicating its relatively low articulation 
point in comparison to /u/. Antonym of raf‘. Khafda is a name 


for the Hebrew vowel /i/ in at least one musawwitat text. 
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layyin: ‘soft, flexible’; a descriptor for the Arabic matres lec- 
tionis, designating the relative lack of obstruction for the air- 


stream in the vocal tract when they are realised as vowels. 


lehassib: ‘standing upright’; a Hebrew term calqued from 
Arabic nasb that designates the phonetic group of /3/, /a/, and 
/e/ in Nequdot Omes ha-Migqro, possibly due to the relatively level 


movement of the airflow produced during their articulation. 


madd: ‘lengthening’; a quality which Arabic grammarians 
ascribe to the matres lectionis, indicating their function to repre- 


sent long vowels that can be extended in duration. 


massaq2/massaqtd/massoqutd: ‘raised up, rising up’; Elias 
of Nisibis describes letters with the vowel /e/ as massaqto, indi- 
cating the ‘raised up’ (i.e., backed) pronunciation of Syriac yod 
(contrasting /i/). He also uses massoqutd to name /e/. Elias of 
Tirhan applies the nominal form massaqo as an alternate name 
for /o/, indicating the ‘raised up’ (i.e., backed) pronunciation of 


Syriac waw (contrasting /u/). 


mattah: ‘descending’; a Hebrew term calqued from Arabic 
khafd that designates the phonetic group of /e/ and /i/ in 
Nequdot Omes ha-Migro, possibly due to the relatively upwards 


movement of the airflow produced during their articulation. 


men l‘el-men Itaht: ‘above-below’; two Syriac phrases 
which Jacob of Edessa uses to describe the location of the dia- 
critic dot in the Syriac relative vocalisation system, and by exten- 
sion designations for the relative ‘height’ of vowels according to 


their level of backness in the mouth. 
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mes‘9y9: ‘intermediate’; Jacob of Edessa’s descriptor for a 
word with relatively ‘intermediate’ vowels in comparison to the 
other two members of a three-way homograph. Usually refers to 


a word with /a/. 


metgneb: ‘suppressed’; Elias of Nisibis’ term for a letter 
which is removed from a word in writing or pronunciation. Prob- 


ably calqued from Arabic *idgham/mundagham. 


mettzi‘on2/mettzi‘onita/mettzi‘onuta: ‘moved, moved one’; 
Syriac descriptors for unvocalised consonants, their ‘movement’ 
in contrast to ‘still’ unvocalised letters. Attested in the Syriac-Ar- 
abic lexica of Ibn ‘Ali and Bar Bahlul as well as the eleventh- 
century Syriac grammars. Mettzionito and mettzi‘onuto can also 
refer to vowel phonemes, and Elias of Tirhan uses mettzi‘onuto to 
designate both vowels and accents as ‘modulations’ of the voice. 


Antonym of shaly2/shlito. 


mille‘el-milleras,; ‘above-below’; two Aramaic Masoretic 
terms that most commonly indicate the position of stressed sylla- 
bles in pairs of homographs, but in early Masoretic lists also dif- 
ferentiate homographs that differed by a single vowel according 
to their level of backness within the mouth. These relative com- 
parisons gave rise to the Hebrew ‘vowel scale’. Likely adapted 


from men I[‘el-men Itaht. 


mesap pummo: ‘caution of the mouth’; Babylonian Maso- 
retic name for the vowel /3/, apparently highlighting the care 


needed to pronounce a discrete vowel between /a/ and /0/. 
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mpaggdono: ‘bridling’; Jacob of Edessa’s term for the Syriac 
sign consisting of one sublinear dot and one supralinear dot, com- 
paring the points to the ends of a bridle in a horse’s mouth. It 
marks a word as having ‘intermediate’ (mes‘oy2) vowels com- 
pared to the other two members of a three-way homograph. Such 
words almost always have /a/, so mpaggdono is also a de facto 


name for that vowel. 


mulik/melakim: ‘kings’; a Masoretic term for the category 
of ‘vowels’, commonly attested in both Arabic (muliik) and He- 


brew (melakim). 


munkhafida: ‘lowered’; Ibn Jinni’s classification for all Ar- 
abic consonants produced ‘below’ the velum, including both in 


front of and behind it. Antonym of musta‘liya. 


musawwit/musawwitat: ‘sounding, sounding ones’; an Ar- 
abic term for ‘vowels’ or ‘vowel letters’, calqued either from 
Greek phdnéenta or Syriac qolonoyots, depending on the source. 
Musawwitat appears as the translation of golonoyoto in Bar Bahlul’s 
Syriac lexicon. It is not a common term for vowels in Arabic 
grammar, but Ibn Sina does use it in his Risala Asbab Hudiith al- 
Hurt. It is more common in the Tiberian Masoretic tradition, 
where it indicates the category of the seven Hebrew vowels in 


contrast to the twenty-two consonants. 


musta‘liya: ‘elevated’; an Arabic term used by Sibawayh 
and Ibn Jinni to classify seven consonants (kha’, ghayn, qaf, sad, 
dad, ta’, za’) produced near the velum, considered the highest 


articulation point in the mouth. These consonants ‘elevate’ sub- 
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sequent vowels by raising their articulation point towards the ve- 
lum, preventing *imdla and inducing allophonic realisations of 
/a/ as /a/ or /d/. Antonym of munkhafida. 


mutaharrik: ‘moved’; Arabic descriptor for a vocalised con- 
sonant, attested from the earliest grammatical sources. Antonym 


of sakin. 


mu ‘tall: ‘sickened’; a term used by al-Khalil and Sibawayh 
to describe words formed from roots containing a harf al-i‘tilal 
(letter of weakening, falling ill); that is, is one of the matres lec- 


tionis. Antonym of sahih. 


nabra: ‘rising outward, raising the voice, swelling’; a name 
for a hamza pronounced with /a/ at the end of an Arabic word, 
according to al-Khwarizmi’s Mafatih al-‘Uliim (The Keys to the Sci- 


ences). 


naghama: ‘tone, melody’; a Judaeo-Arabic term for ‘vowel’ 
in the Hebrew linguistic tradition, appearing in Saadia Gaon’s 
Kutub al-Lugha. Abi al-Faraj also uses it as a term for Hebrew 
accents. Cognate with Syriac ne‘mots in Dawid bar Pawlos’ frag- 
mentary grammar and Hebrew na‘imo in Aharon ben Asher’s 
Diqduge ha-Te‘amim, although neither of those authors use it to 


mean ‘vowel’. 


najr: ‘natural form, condition’; a name for /u/ in the final 
syllable of a noun, according to al-Khwarizmi’s Mafatih al-‘Ulim 
(The Keys to the Sciences). 
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nasb/nasba: ‘standing upright’; the name for the Arabic ac- 
cusative case, but originally a name for the vowel /a/ and a des- 
ignation for vowels that have not undergone ’imdla, indicating 
the ‘high’ articulation point relatively-backed allophones. Nasba 
is a name for Hebrew /o/ in at least one musawwitat text. Anto- 


nym of *imdla. 


nisf al-musawwit/nisf sawt: ‘half-sounding’; Abii Bishr and 
Ibn Sina’s phrases to translate Aristotle’s hémiphdna category of 
consonants, generally describing continuant consonants in con- 


trast to vowels and plosives. 


nqoshto: ‘beat’; a Syriac term for ‘syllable’ in Dawid bar 
Pawlos’ fragmentary grammar, and also a term for ‘vowel’ in 


other Syriac sources. 


nged: ‘thin, clear’; Jacob of Edessa’s descriptor for a word 
with relatively fronted vowels in comparison to a homograph 


(primarily /e/). Antonym of ‘be. 


potah: ‘opening’; Tiberian Masoretic name for the vowel 
/a/, based on an Aramaic active participle describing the move- 
ment of the lips during articulation. Originally a relative term 
that indicated a vowel in a word that was more open than a vowel 
in the same position in its homograph. Antonym of qomes. Cog- 


nate with Syriac ptoho and Arabic fath. 


potah qoton: ‘small opening’; a name for the Tiberian vowel 
/e/, so called because it is relatively-open in comparison to /e/ 
and also requires less lip opening than /a/. Attested in Diqduqe 


ha-Te‘amim, The Treatise on the Shewa, Judah ben David Hayyijj’s 
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Kitab al-Tangit, and other Masoretic notes. Appears as the Arabic 


calque potah saghir in some musawwitat texts. 


potah gadol: ‘large opening’; a name for the Tiberian vowel 
/a/, so called because it is relatively-open in comparison to /3/ 
and also requires more lip opening than /e/. Attested in Judah 
ben David Hayyij’s Kitab al-Tangit. Appears as the Arabic calque 


potah kabir in some musawwitat texts. 


pelgut qolonzyoto: ‘half-soundings’; Elias of Tirhan’s term 
for the vowels /a/, /3/, and /e/, which are not typically repre- 
sented by matres lectionis in Syriac. Calqued from Greek hémi- 


phona, although Elias changes its technical sense. 


phonéenta: ‘sounding ones’; a Greek term for vowels, high- 
lighting their continuous airflow during articulation and their 
ability to be pronounced alone. Entered the Semitic grammatical 
traditions via Dionyisus Thrax’s Techné Grammatiké (The Art of 


Grammar) and translations of Aristotle’s Poetics. 


pitho/miptah pummo: ‘opening/opening the mouth’; Baby- 
lonian Masoretic names for the vowel /a/, describing the move- 


ment of the lips in contrast to /9/. 


ptoho/ptihto: ‘opening’; a Syriac name for the vowel /a/, 
describing the opening of the lips during articulation. First at- 
tested as a participle (ptihto) in Dawid bar Pawlos’ scholion on 
bgdkt letters and Hunayn ibn Ishaq’s version of Ktobos d-Shmohe 
Domyoye, it then appears throughout the Syriac linguistic tradi- 
tion. The nominal ptoho form appears at least as early as Elias of 
Tirhan’s Syriac grammar. Cognate with Arabic fatha and Hebrew 
potah. 
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pte: ‘wide’; Jacob of Edessa’s descriptor for a word with rel- 
atively open vowels in comparison to a homograph (primarily 


/a/ and /a/). Antonym of gattin. 


puhhome: ‘comparisons, relationships’; a Syriac term refer- 
ring to the systems of dots that represent phonetic and syntactic 
information in Syriac texts. Depending on the author, it some- 
times indicates vowel dots, sometimes reading dots, and some- 


times all dots indiscriminately. 


qar: ‘lowest depth, depression’; a name for /a/ in the first 
syllable of a word, according to al-Khwarizmi’s Mafatih al-‘Uliim 
(The Keys to the Sciences). 


qattin: ‘narrow’; Jacob of Edessa’s descriptor for a word 
with relatively closed vowels in comparison to a homograph (pri- 


marily /u/, /e/, and /i/). Antonym of pte. 


qolonoyoto, sing. qalonoyto: ‘sounding’; a Syriac designa- 
tion for the phonetic category of vowels in contrast to the ‘sound- 
less’ consonants, so called because they can be pronounced and 
form complete syllables alone. First attested in Jacob of Edessa’s 
Turros Mamllo Nahroyo as a calque of the Greek phdonéenta. Also 
appears in Dawid bar Pawlos’ fragmentary grammar and Elias of 


Tirhan’s Memro Gramatiqoy2. Antonym of dlo qolo. 


qomes: ‘closing’; Tiberian Masoretic name for the vowel 
/d/, describing the movement of the lips during articulation with 
an Aramaic active participle. Originally a relative term that indi- 
cated that a vowel in a word was more closed than a vowel in the 


same position in its homograph. Antonym of potah. 
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qomes qoton: ‘small closing’; a name for the Tiberian vowel 
/e/, so called because it is relatively-closed in comparison to /e/ 
and also requires more lip closing than /3/. Attested in Diqduqe 
ha-Te‘amim, The Treatise on the Shewa, Judah ben David Hayyij’s 
Kitab al-Tangit, and other Masoretic notes. Appears as the Arabic 


calque qomes saghir in some musawwitat texts. 


qomes gadol: ‘large closing’; a name for the Tiberian vowel 
/9/, so called because it is relatively closed in comparison to /a/ 
and also requires less lip closing than /e/. Attested in Judah ben 
David Hayyiij’s Kitab al-Tangit. Appears as the Arabic calque 


qomes kabir in some musawwitat texts. 


qoshe: ‘hard’; the Hebrew term for the plosive realisation 
of bgdkpt consonants in Sefer Yesira. Cognate with Syriac 


qushshoyo. 


qibbus: ‘pressed together, squeezed together’; a Hebrew 
name for the vowel /u/, first attested in the time of the Qimhi 


family. Calqued from Arabic damm. 


qushshoya: ‘hardening’; the Syriac term for the plosive re- 
alisation of bgdkpt consonants and the supralinear dot that marks 
such consonants. The term is attested in the works of Dawid bar 


Pawlos. Cognate with Hebrew gqoshe as used in Sefer Yesira. 


rak: ‘soft’; the Hebrew term for the fricative realisation of 


bgdkpt consonants in Sefer Yesira. Cognate with Syriac rukkoko. 
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raf‘: ‘rising’; the name for the Arabic nominative case, but 
also a name for the Arabic vowel /u/ until at least the ninth cen- 
tury, indicating its relatively high articulation point in compari- 


son to /i/. Antonym of khafd. Sometimes associated with tafkhim. 


rawm: ‘seeking, desiring’; an ultra-short Arabic vowel, 
shorter than a haraka. According to al-Khwarizmi’s Mafatih al- 
‘Ulam, this term belings to the grammatical school “of the philos- 
ophers of the Greeks”. Sibawayh explains it as an ultra-short 
vowel related to *ishmam and pronounced at the end of a word in 


pause. 


rboso/rbisto; ‘compressing, compressed’; rbisto is first at- 
tested in the Syriac-Arabic lexica of Ibn ‘Ali and Bar Bahlul, 
where it describes /e/ as relatively closed in comparison to a- 
vowels. Elias of Tirhan applies the nominal form rbos9 as a name 


for /e/ in his Memro Gramatiq2yo. 


rum: ‘rising’; a Hebrew term calqued from Arabic raf‘ that 
designates the phonetic group of /o/ and /u/ in Nequdot Omes 
ha-Migqro, possibly due to the relatively upwards movement of the 


airflow produced during their articulation. 


rukkoko: ‘softening’; the Syriac term for the fricative reali- 
sation of bgdkpt consonants and the sublinear dot that marks such 
consonants. The term is attested in the works of Dawid bar Paw- 


los. Cognate with Hebrew rak as used in Sefer Yesira. 


rwahto/rwihto/rawihuto: ‘broadened, broadening’; rwihto 
is Elias of Nisibis’ descriptor for a letter with /o/ as the relatively- 


open pronunciation of Syriac waw (contrasting /u/). He also uses 
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rawihuto as a name for the vowel /o/. Elias of Tirhan applies the 


nominal form rwahto to name /0/. 


sahih: ‘firm, healthy, sound’; an Arabic term used to de- 
scribe words formed from roots that do not contain a harf al-i‘tilal 
‘letter of weakening, falling ill’; that is, is one of the matres lec- 
tionis. Al-Khalil describes the consonants as sahih in the introduc- 
tion to Kitab al-‘Ayn, but Sibawayh only applies it to describe en- 


tire words. Antonym of mu‘tall. 


sakin: ‘still, unmoving’; Arabic descriptor for an unvocal- 
ised consonant, attested from the earliest grammatical sources. 


Antonym of mutaharrik. 


samita: ‘soundless’; Ibn Sina’s descriptor for Arabic waw 
and ya’ when they are pronounced as consonants. Antonym of 


musawwita. 


sere/sirya: ‘cracking, splitting’; a Masoretic name for the 
vowel /e/, describing the separation of the lips during articula- 
tion. Originally an Aramaic nominal form (siryo) as found in 


musawwitat texts. 


segol/segolto: ‘bunch of grapes’; an Aramaic name for the 
Hebrew vowel /e/, indicating the shape of the Tiberian triangular 
three-dot sublinear vowel sign. Most commonly appears with the 


set of phonetic names holem, hiriq, sere, and shuruq. 


shalyo/shlito: ‘made still’; a Syriac descriptor for an unvo- 
calised consonant, highlighting its ‘stillness’ in contrast to 


‘moved’ vocalised letters. Attested in the Syriac-Arabic lexica of 
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Ibn ‘Ali and Bar Bahlul as well as the eleventh-century Syriac 


grammars. Antonym of mettzi‘ond/mettzi‘onito/mettzi onuto. 


shelyo: ‘stillness’; a Syriac term for the absence of a vowel, 


calqued from Arabic sukin. 


sheshlo/sheshlto: ‘chain’; a Syriac term for the two-dot 
signs that indicate /9/ and /e/, attested in Hunayn ibn Ishaq’s 
version of Ktobo d-Shmohe Domyoye and Elias of Nisibis’ Turros 
Mamllo Suryoyo. Elias of Tirhan uses it as an alternate name for 


rboso in his Memro Gramatiqoy9. 


shewa: ‘levelling’; an Aramaic Masoretic term for the verti- 
cal pair of sublinear dots that represents either an epenthetic 


short vowel or the lack of a vowel in Tiberian Hebrew. 


shewa mutaharrik: ‘moved shewa’; an Arabic Masoretic 
designation for vocalic shewa, adapted from the function of the 
term mutaharrik in Arabic grammar; translated into Hebrew as 


shewa mitna‘anea‘ (e.g., in The Treatise on the Shewa). 


shewa sakin: ‘still, motionless shewa’; an Arabic Masoretic 
designation for silent shewa, adapted from the function of the 
term sdkin in Arabic grammar; translated into Hebrew as shewa 


‘omed (e.g., in The Treatise on the Shewa). 


shuruq/shergqo: ‘whistling’; a Masoretic name for the vowel 
/u/, comparing its articulation to the shape the lips while whis- 
tling. Originally an Aramaic nominal form (sherq9) as found in 


musawwitat texts. 
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simanim: ‘symbols’; a Hebrew term for the category of 
‘vowels’ as well as the term for the Masoretic mnemonic devices 


used to recall vocalisation. 


tafkhim: ‘thickening’; an Arabic term for the pronunciation 
of a backed allophone of /a/ or /a/. Sibawayh applies it only to 
the Hijazi pronunciation of /0/ in salat and zakat, but for most 
grammarians it encompassed other backed allophones (/a/, /3/). 
Often depicted as the phonetic opposite of *imala and sometimes 
associated with raf‘. 


tahtoni: ‘lower one’; a Hebrew name for /i/ in the Treatise 
on the Shewa, describing the sublinear position of the Tiberian 


hiriq dot. Calqued into Arabic as safldni. 


tanwin: ‘nunation’; the addition of a short vowel plus /n/ 
to the end of an Arabic noun, usually marked by two of the cor- 


responding vocalisation sign. 


tawjih: ‘guidance, direction’; a name for /u/ in the first syl- 
lable of a word, according to al-Khwarizmi’s Mafatih al-‘Ulim 
(The Keys to the Sciences). 


taysir: ‘facilitation, simplification, making easy’; a name for 
a word-final Arabic /a/ when written plene with 7alif, according 
to al-Khwarizmi’s Mafatih al-‘Ulim (The Keys to the Sciences). 


‘sasa/‘sista: ‘constrained’; ‘sisto is first attested in the gram- 
matical scholion on bgdkt letters by Dawid bar Pawlos to describe 
/u/ as the relatively-closed pronunciation of Syriac waw (con- 
trasting /o/). The nominal form ‘soso appears as a name for /u/ 


in the grammatical work of Bar Hebraeus. 
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suki: ‘stillness’; an Arabic term for the lack of a vowel and 
for the miniature supralinear circle grapheme that marks an un- 


vocalised consonant. Antonym of haraka. 


zahir/zuhur: ‘clear, apparent’; a term used by Judah ben 
David Hayytij and some musawwitdat authors to describe the con- 
sonantal pronunciation of the matres lectionis. Zuhur is an alter- 
native name for mappiq indicating consonantal he’ in Hiddya al- 
Qari. 

zaw‘9: ‘movement’; a Syriac term for ‘vowel’, probably 
calqued from Arabic haraka and first widely attested as a vowel 
name in the grammars of Elias of Nisibis and Elias of Tirhan. One 
West Syriac accent sign is also known as zaw‘s from the seventh 
century onwards, but it appears to be unrelated to the phonolog- 


ical definition meaning ‘vowel’. 


zlomo: ‘inclining’; a Syriac name for /e/ attested in Bar 
Malkon’s Msidto d-Nugqze (The Net of Points). Possibly a calque of 


Arabic ’imadla. 


zqop2/zqipto: ‘standing upright’; a Syriac name for the 
vowel /3/, indicating its relative backness in comparison to /a/, 
and most likely a calque of the Arabic nasb. First attested as a 
participle (zqipto) in Dawid bar Pawlos’ scholion on bgdkt letters, 
it then appears throughout the Syriac linguistic tradition. The 
nominal zqop9 form appears at least as early as Elias of Tirhan’s 


Syriac grammar. 


zribo: ‘narrowed, contracted’; a Syriac descriptor for letters 


with the vowel /e/, indicating the relative closedness of the lips 
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in comparison to more open a-vowels; common in the Syriac-Ar- 
abic lexica of Ibn ‘Ali and Bar Bahlul. 


zujj: ‘spearpoint, piercing’; an Arabic Masoretic name for 
Tiberian /u/, indicating the graphic appearance of the shuruq 


sign (3). 
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